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I.— WARKAH:   ITS   RUINS   AND   REMAINS. 

BY   WILLIAM    KENNETT   LOFTUS. 

(Read  March  12th.  1856.) 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  plains  extending  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  comprehended  the  land  of  Shinar,  in  which 
"  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter/*  founded  the  primeval 
cities  of  "  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad  and  Calneh  " 
(Gen.  X.  10). 

Chaldaea  was  the  appellation  likewise  given  to  a 
portion,  if  not  to  the  whole,  of  the  same  region. 

From  similarity  in  name,  antiquaries  have  been 
induced  to  fix  on  Warkah  as  the  site  of  Erech.  Mr. 
Fraser,  at  page  1 1 5  of  his  *  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,' 
remarks  that  Warkah  "  may  possibly  represent  the 
Orchoe  of  the  Chaldeans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  term  Orchoe  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
modification  of  the  ancient  Erech,  and  Warkah  a 
more  modern  pronunciation  of  both."^ 

^  The  modem  name  Warkah  may  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  root 

^x  *irky  *a  vein.*     The    title  ^s,  'irdk,  'country  of  arteries,' 

seems  a  natural  appellation  for  a  region  intersected  with  canals.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  transition  is  not  difficult  from  Erech  and 
Ur  to  Orchoe  and  Warkah.     Colonel  Cheeney,  in  his  work  on  the 
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On  the  authority  of  the  old  Arab  geographers  and 
their  traditions,  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  at  one  time 
of  opinion'  that  Warkah  represents  "  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,"  the  birthplace  of  Abraham.  His  recent  disco- 
very of  the  name  "  Hur  "  on  the  cylinders  of  Naboni- 
dus^  has  however  caused  him  to  think  differently,  and 
to  identify  the  ruins  of  Mugeyer  with  the  Biblical  Ur. 

With  due  deference  to  such  learned  authoritv  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  Ur  refers  to  a  district  rather 
than  to  a  town  of  the  Chaldees,  and  that  both  Mugeyer 
and  Warkah  were  included,  the  latter  retaining  a  trace 
of  the  original  name. 

Up  to  this  time  Warkah  has  afforded  no  records  by 
which  it  can  be  identified,  and  therefore  no  definite 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  for  the  present  on  the 
subject.  Of  all  the  ruins  however  which  exist  in  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Warkah 
can  alone  be  compared  with  Babylon  or  Nineveh, 
either  in  the  extent  of  ground  it  covers  or  in  the 
information  and  relics  it  supplies.  In  one  respect  it  is 
even  more  remarkable  than  those  great  cities ;  it  is  a 
vast  cemetery,  filled  with  the  dead  of  many  successive 
generations. 

The  ruins  of  Warkah  are  situated  in  lat.  31°  19' 
north,  and  in  long.  45°  40'  east,  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Di- 
wanieh,  twenty  miles  east  of  Semava,  and  sixty  miles 
north-west  of  Suk-es-Shidkh,  the  residence  of  the 

Euphrates  Expedition,  applies  to  Warkah  the  names  Mdjayah  and 
El  Asaylah,  bat  the  Arabs  on  the  spot  never  call  the  rains  by  these 
names. 

^  See  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  vol.  xii.  p.  481. 

s  See  the  'Atheneam'  of  March  18,  1854. 
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• 

Montefik  iSheikh.  Just  above  the  junction  of  the  Se- 
mava  and  Hillah  branches  of  the  river,  Warkah  is  only 
four  miles  distant  from  the  Euphrates;  but,  from 
March  to  November,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  access  to 
it  from  this  side,  except  by  boat.  In  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  the  Euphrates  (owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  Armenia),  a  vast  inundation  occupies  the 
intervening  space,  and  extends  without  interruption 
towards  the  south-east,  until  it  joins  the  still  more 
extensive  marshes  of  the  Shat-el-Hie  and  the  Shat- 
al-Kahr,  which  also  renders  approach  impossible  from 
the  east.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  water  sub- 
sides, and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  occupied  by 
numerous  small  tribes  of  the  Montefik  Arabs,  who 
follow  the  retiring  waters  and  cultivate  maize  on  the 
newly. formed  deposit. 

It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  character  of  the 
tribes  who  occupy  it  are  considered,  that,  until  1850, 
no  modern  traveller  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  Warkah.  The  officers  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition made  the  attempt,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
intervening  marshes.  Dr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Eraser  saw 
the  ruins  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  but  did 
not  visit  them. 

In  January  of  the  year  above  mentioned,  however, 
during  a  journey  to  meet  the  British  Commission  about 
to  assemble  at  Mohammerah,  I  travelled  from  Baghdad, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Churchill,  and,  after  many 
difficulties,  arrived  at  Warkah.  The  extent  of  the 
ruins  excited  desire  to  explore  them  more  thoroughly 
than  a  two  days'  visit  would  permit.  We  carried 
away  a  small  collection  of  relics,  a  few  sketches,  and 
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a  plan ;  these  were  subsequently  exhibited  to  Colonel 
[now  Sir  W.  Fenwick]  Williams,  K.C.B.,  the  British 
Commissioner,  who  directed  me  to  return  and  make 
excavations  on  a  small  scale.  The  result  was  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
in  the  autumn  of  1850.* 

My  third  and  last  visit  to  Warkah  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1854,  when  I  conducted  researches  there 
on  behalf  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund,  during  a 
period  of  three  months.*  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
W.  Boutcher,  the  artist  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  T. 
Lynch,  of  Baghdad,  who  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  ruins. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  Memoir  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  of  Warkah,  and  of  the  discoveries 
there  made  during  my  three  visits  to  that  locality. 
The  great  difficulty  which  attended  the  excavations 
was  the  want  of  water  near  the  ruins.  During  my 
second  visit  I  encamped  with  the  Toweybeh  tribe  of 
Arabs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grayim  and  at  Kaldt  Durdji, 
six  and  nine  miles  respectively  distant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  On  the  last  expedition  I  caused  wells 
to  be  dug  in  the  desert,  midway  between  Warkah  and 
the  little  Arab  village  of  El  Khuther,  at  the  distance 
of  four  miles  from  the  scene  of  my  labours.  The 
water  however  proved  to  be  salt,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  convey  fresh-water  daily  to  the  camp  from 
the  Euphrates  on  camels  and  mules.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  ruins  the  slightest  breath  of  wind 

^  A  long  Report  accompanied  this  collection,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Churchill's  beautiful  drawings. 

^  In  the  Reports  published  by  this  Society,  the  most  interesting 
and  important  results  of  the  investigations  were  omitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Secretary. 
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raised  clouds  of  fine  sand,  which  frequently  drove  the 
workmen  from  the  mounds,  filled  up  the  trenches,  and 
rendered  our  position  extremely  unpleasant :  so  dense 
was  the  sand-stream  that  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
frequently  lost  in  returning  to  the  camp.  When  these 
facts  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  wild  cha- 
racter of  the  native  Arab  workmen  whom  I  employed, 
it  may  be  conceived  that  my  labours  were  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
the  Arabs  are  divided  into  two  classes : — Fellah,  those 
who  cultivate  grain,  and  Mdddn,  who  feed  bufialoes. 
The  latter  name  is  used  bv  the  more  civilized  Arabs 
to  designate  all  the  low-caste  tribes.  Little  pity  can 
the  solitary  traveller  expect,  it  is  said,  should  he  chance 
to  fall  into  their  clutches.  During  my  first  visits  they 
manifested  considerable  kindness  and  good-nature,  and, 
although  at  all  times  eager  after  money,  they  were 
always  contented  with  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  few 
articles  they  had  to  dispose  of.  On  my  last  visit  how- 
ever nothing  could  exceed  their  avarice  and  rapacity ; 
and  their  nightly  quarrels  for  their  wages  over  their 
watch-fires  afforded  scenes  worthy  of  a  Hogarth.  This 
change  in  their  character  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  for  two  years  the  Euphrates  had  failed  to 
overflow  its  banks,  and  there  was  consequently  a 
dearth  of  provisions  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  re- 
duced  were  they  for  food,  that  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  eat  the  offal  thrown  away  from  my  camp.  For 
my  own  immediate  party  it  was  necessary  to  procure 
provisions  from  Suk-el-Shiukh,  sixty  miles  distant. 
Not  a  blade  of  grass  even  was  procurable  for  my  horses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins. 
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The  M ddda  Arabs  are  small  in  stature  and  slightly 
built,  but  their  proportioas  would  do  justice  to  an 
Apollo.  In  summer  and  winter  their  sole  garment  is 
an  abba ;  a  keffieh,  or  head-dress^  is  seldom  seen  among 
them,  their  hair  being  permitted  to  hang  loose  or  in 
plaits.  Their  swarthy  countenances  beam  with  intel- 
ligence, and  a  smile  discloses  a  set  of  beautifully  white 
teeth.  Fire-arms  are  few ;  but  every  man  wields  his 
spear  or  bitumen-headed  club,  of  which  he  is  prepared 
to  make  good  use  whenever  opportunity  occurs  or 
necessity  requires  it.  The  Mdddn  of  the  Montefik 
are  constantly  at  feud  among  themselves,  or  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Beni-Ldm  across  the  Shat- 
al-Kahr,  and  are  liable  to  attacks  from  the  Shammar, 
Aneiza,  and  Dhefyr  Bedouins. 

For  some  distance  from  the  Euphrates  the  land  is 
much  cut  up  by  water-channels,  but  the  ruins  are  si- 
tuated on  a  broad  tract  of  desert  soil,  which  extends 
ten  miles  eastward  to  Sinkara,  and  is  never  inundated. 
This  slightly  elevated  tract  bears  north-by-east,  and  is 
caused  by  a  rise  of  the  stratification,  which,  from  the 
frequency  of  shells  on  the  surface,  is  of  marine  origin 
of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  ruins  of  Warkah  are 
enclosed  within  an  exterior  wall,  which  forms  an 
irregular  circle  of  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. From  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space 
rises  the  "Budriah,"  the  most  lofty  and  ancient 
structure  in  the  place.  The  scene  from  its  summit  is 
one  of  the  most  desolate  yet  imposing  which  can  well 
be  imagined :  upon  all  sides  is  beheld  a  vast  undu- 
lating sea  of  mounds,  brown  and  scorched  by  the 
burning  sun — a  specimen  of  complete  desolation  and 
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decay.  The  Badriah  stands  on  an  extensive  platform 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  runs  in  a 
general  direction  north  and  south,  almost  up  to  the 
wall.  Upon  this  platform  are  also  situated  the  other 
most  important  ruins.  From  its  west  edge,  rise  in 
solemn  grandeur  two  massive  square  edifices  of 
brickwork,  whose  bleached  and  lichen-covered  sides 
attest  the  lapse  of  ages  which  have  passed  since  the 
hand  of  man  reared  them  above  the  surrounding  de- 
sert. On  the  south  of  these  structures,  the  platform 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  wide  ravine 
on  a  level  with  the  exterior  desert.  Beyond  this  the 
remains  of  a  small  building  crown  the  summit  of 
a  round-topped  mound.  At  the  extreme  north  of  the 
platform,  close  to  the  wall,  is  a  large  conical  mound. 
On  either  side  of  the  platform,  and  between  it  and  the 
wall,  several  small  detached  and  irregular  masses  of 
low  mounds  occupy  the  level  space.  Outside  the  wall 
on  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  is  the  dome- 
shaped  pile  of  Nuffayji,  rivalling  the  Budriah  itself 
in  height,  together  with  several  small  conical  mounds 
strewed  around  without  any  apparent  order  or  design. 
On  the  north-east  is  another  large-sized  mound  re- 
sembling Nufiayji  in  form.  The  remains  of  a  small 
ruin  are  likewise  visible  on  the  south-west.  Traces  of 
buildings  and  other  proofs  of  former  habitations  are 
moreover  observed  to  extend  three  miles  beyond  the 
walls  towards  the  east. 

The  view  of  the  horizon  is  not  more  cheering  than 
that  of  the  ruins.  In  the  clear  evening  sky  are  faintly 
discernible  in  the  west  the  few  spots  of  Arab  habita- 
tion which  mark  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Graim,  El  Khuther,  and  Kalat  Durdji. 
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These,  with  the  ^reat  mound  called  Tel  Ede  or  Yede, 
on  the  north-north-east,  Sinkara  ruins  on  the  east- 
south-east,  and  a  few  trees  towards  the  east  on  the 
Shat-al-Kahr,  are  all  that  the  eye  finds  to  dwell  upon 
in  the  distance.  The  intervening  space  is  a  dry,  barren, 
and  dismal  desert,  without  water,  vegetation,  or  inha- 
bitants. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ruins  seriatim. 

THE   "  BUARIAH." 

This  conspicuous  central  ruin  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginally been  a  tower  200  feet  square,  of  sun-dried 
bricks  supported  by  remarkable  buttresses  of  kiln-baked 
bricks,  which  were  concealed  under  rubbish  until  dis- 
closed by  the  excavations.  The  total  height  of  the 
Budriah  above  the  plain  is  about  100  feet.  On  the 
north  side  about  twenty-seven  feet  of  the  sun-dried 
brickwork  emerges  from  the  surrounding  rubbish,  but 
this  is  deeply  cut  by  ravines.  The  summit  of  the  still- 
existing  structure  measures  sixty-eight  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  perfectly  level.  The  bricks  are  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  shapes,  and  differ  from  any  I  have  ob- 
served among  the  numerous  ancient  edifices  of  Baby- 
lonia. They  are  rudely  formed  in  slightly-dried  mud,  in 
which  are  fragments  of  pottery  and  fresh-water  shells. 
They  vary  in  size  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  length, 
by  seven  inches  in  width,  and  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  in  thickness. 

The  name  of  **Buariah"  signifies  "reed -mats," 
and  is  similarly  applied  to  other  mounds  in  Mesopota- 
mia, in  the  construction  of  which  the  reed-mat  is  con- 
spicuous. Layers  of  reeds  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  and  a  half  feet  between  the  bricks.     Each 
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layer  is  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  composed  of 
three  or  four  rows  of  reeds  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  their  ends  form  a  series  of  projecting  eaves 
beyond  the  exterior  broken  surface  of  the  brickwork. 
Four  or  five  rows  of  bricks  are  placed  horizontally  in 
the  usual  manner  immediately  upon  and  under  each 
layer  of  reeds.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is 
constructed  of  bricks  lengthwise  on  edge,  having  al- 
ternately their  flat  surfaces  and  narrow  edges  facing 
outwards. 

At  irregular  distances  are  the  oblong  apertures 
which  usually  characterize  Babylonian  ruins  of  this 
description.  At  the  Budriah  they  are  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  long,  and  six  and  a  half  or  seven  and  a  half 
inches  wide ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  they 
pass  completely  through  the  body  of  the  ruin :  they 
appeared  to  be  filled  in  with  rubbish. 

The  cement  used  between  the  bricks  is  merely  mud 
mixed  with  barley-straw,  and  had  been  freely  applied ; 
but  at  some  places  there  are  interstices  of  two  or  three 
inches,  where  it  was  either  omitted  or  has  been  washed 
out. 

The  rubbish,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  pile,  and  resting  against  its  base,  appears  to  have 
fallen  from  some  superstructure  of  kiln-baked  bricks 
bearing  cuneiform  legends,  but  broken  into  fragments. 
Lumps  of  bitumen  prove  that  this  substance  was  used 
as  cement. 

I  dug  a  considerable  distance  into  the  west  angle  of 
this  massive  pile  of  brickwork,  in  the  hope  of  disco- 
vering the  dedicatory  cylinders  which  are  usually  de- 
posited at  the  corners  of  Babylonian  edifices :  the  result 
was  unsuccessful,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
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integrated  condition  of  the  external  layers  among  which 
these  valued  records  occur. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north-west  and  south-east  sides 
(and  most  likely  on  the  other  two)  are  huge  buttresses 
eighteen  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide  at  the  back.  Each  of  them  projects  nine  feet  be- 
yond the  central  unbaked-brick  mass,  tapering  slightly 
as  it  ascends.  Each  buttress  is  double,  and  each  por- 
tion two  bricks  (or  two  feet  two  inches)  thick  ;  these 
are  connected  together  by  an  intermediate  wall  at  the 


back.  The  ground-plan  of  a  buttress  is  here  given, 
the  shaded  portion  representing  the  space  between 
them.  These  buttresses  are  built  of  flat  kiln-bricks, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  bear  the  impression  of  a 
stamp  with  eight  lines  of  complicated  monogrammatic 
cuneiform  inscription,  and  are  cemented  with  bitumen. 
According  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  this  legend  merely 
records  the  dedication  of  the  edifice  "to  the  Moon" 
by  King  Urukh  about  2234  b.c.®  A  few  bricks  are 
inscribed  with  simple  cuneiform,  and  exhibit  the  mode 
in  which  the  monogrammic  characters  are  formed. 


*  Before  the  time  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  received  Chro- 
nology. 
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The  remains  of  a  wall  were  discovered  on  the 
summit  of  the  Budriah,  from  the  bricks  of  which 
Colonel  Rawlinson  obtained  the  name  of  Sin-Shada, 
1500  B.C. 

A  large  enclosure  evidently  existed  around  the  foot 
of  this  ruin,  traces  of  which  still  remain ;  but  the  walls 
are  so  encumbered  with  drifted  sand  and  rubbish 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  exact  outline.  They 
are  built  of  vitrified  bricks,  with  inscriptions  of  Mero- 
dach-Gina,  who  reigned  about  b.c.  1400.  A  portion  of 
a  wall  270  feet  long,  but  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
platform,  occurs  on  the  south-west  at  about  150  feet 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  Buariah.  At  right  angles 
on  the  north-west  a  more  distinct  wall  runs  350  feet, 
and  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  space  of  fifty 
feet,  which  was  probably  an  entrance.  A  deep  ravine 
terminates  this  wall  at  the  other  extremity.  On  the 
south-east  the  enclosure  is  bounded  by  a  low  wall  or 
terrace  240  feet  long,  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  which 
likewise  bounds  the  south-east  edge  of  the  great  plat- 
form. The  terrace  is  built  of  inscribed  bricks,  and  at 
its  north  extremity  is  a  square  projecting  turret  or 
bastion.  The  place  between  this  and  the  Budriah  is 
traversed  by  several  deep  ravines,  which  expose  various 
inner  walls  of  small  red  bricks  pierced  with  six  holes, 
and  firmly  embedded  in  thick  layers  of  bitumen. 
Several  trenches  were  dug  at  this  side  of  the  Budriah, 
but  they  revealed  nothing  but  a  solid  mass  of  un- 
baked bricks,  upon  which  the  terrace  was  constructed. 
The  north-east  wall  is  very  indistinct.  Within  the 
above-described  quadrangle  are  portions  of  walls  and 
foundations,  but  so  dilapidated  and  encumbered  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  original  plan. 
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"WUSWAS"  BUILDING. 


The  name  of  this  edifice  is  derived  from  an  Arab 
tale,  which  is  to  the  effect,  that — "A  Negro  called 
Wuswas,  having  discovered  a  wall  on  the  south-west 
side,  excavated  in  it  for  gold.  He  found  a  valuable 
ring,  but  was  alarmed  by  a  vision  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  made  off  with  his  spoil,  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of."  The  superstitious  Arabs  have  not 
since  dared  to  enter  the  excavation,  which  they  declare 
to  be  haunted.  The  name  preserved  in  this  legend 
may  probably  be  the  ancient  one. 

At  the  distance  of  840  feet  due  west  from  the 
Budriah,  is  the  east  corner  of  the  quadrangle  which 
surrounds  this,  the  most  interesting  of  the  two  large 
structures,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  platform.  From 
their  general  disposition  it  is  presumed  that  they  were 
temples. 

The  enclosure  is  oblong,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
about  36,000  square  yards.  It  is  bounded  by  massive 
walls,  which  have  long  since  fallen,  and  now  form 
extensive  and  high  ranges  of  mounds  composed  of 
broken  bricks  ;  the  north  and  south  angles  point  duly 
in  those  directions.  The  north-west  and  south-east 
sides  are  the  longest,  and  measure  650  feet  each;  the 
others  500  feet  each.  An  oblong  court  occupies  the 
east  angle  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  important  portion  of  the 
Wuswas  ruin  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side,  and 
consists  of  a  massive  building  of  brickwork,  250  feet 
by  173  feet  square,  the  summit  of  which  is  eighty  feet 
above  the  plain.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
terraces  of  different  elevations,  while  the  fourth  pre- 
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sents  a  perpendicular  facade.  The  architectural  pecu- 
liarities herein  exhibited  are  so  remarkable  and  original 
as  to  pronounce  at  once  the  undoubted  antiquity  of 
the  structure :  they  afford  us  also  the  first  glimpses 
of  the  external  ornamentation  of  Babylonian  edifices. 
It  is  true  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  recently  made 
known  the  result  of  his  researches  at  the  Birs-i-Nim- 
rud,  which  is  described  as  standing  on  the  summit  of 
seven  consecutive  terraces ;  and  that  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Busrah,  has  explored  the  great  building  of  Mugeyer ; 
but,  in  both  these  cases,  little  or  nothing  of  the  super- 
structure remains.  That  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  is  by  far 
the  more  perfect  of  the  two,  yet  there  is  nothing  left  by 
which  any  notion  can  be  gained  of  its  exterior.^  In 
the  Wuswas,  however,  we  have  a  facade  of  173f  feet  in 
length,  and  in  some  portions  23  feet  in  height,  from 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  complete  a  restoration  to 
that  height.  This  discovery  is  the  more  important, 
since  it  enables  us  to  form  a  true  notion  of  the  ex- 
ternal architecture  of  the  Babylonians  as  well  as  of 
the  Assyrians.  For  the  first  time  we  have  some  po- 
sitive data  by  which  to  reconstruct  the  walls  of  the 
Ninevite  palaces. 

My  attention  was  mainly  directed  during  the  last  ex- 
cavations to  the  south-west  facfe  of  the  Wuswas,  where 
I  had  previously  remarked  certain  architectural  pecu- 
liarities. These  are  represented  in  Mr.  Churchiirs 
series  of  drawings,  which  are  deposited  in  the  British 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Colonel  Raw- 
linson discovered  on  the  basement  terrace  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrdd, 
an  arrangement  of  seven  half- columns  similar  to  that  hereafter 
described,  although  not  identically  the  same,  as  on  the  Wuswas 
facade. 
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Museum.  Trenches  were  therefore  directed  against 
this  facade,  where  there  appeared  a  probability  that 
an  entrance  might  be  effected  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  The  edge  of  the  broken  wall  at  the  summit 
having  been  laid  bare,  its  uniformity  of  outline  in- 
duced me  to  excavate  at  four  different  points.  It 
soon  however  became  evident  that  neither  entrance 
nor  window  ever  existed  on  this  side.  In  consequence 
of  the  enormous  accumulation  of  fallen  brickwork  and 
loose  rubbish,  the  greatest  care  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  workmen  being  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
trench  walls. 

In  further  describing  the  results  of  the  excavations 
at  the  south-west  facade,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  Mr.  Boutcher*s  Report  on  the  subject,  drawn  up 
at  my  request  for  the  Committee  of  the  Assyrian 
Fund. 

''  Like  all  other  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ruins,  the 
'  Wuswas '  building  at  Warkah  is  elevated  from  the 
plain  on  a  lofty  artificial  platform.  Although  the 
portions  now  uncovered  possess  no  beauty  comparable 
with  the  aitistic  productions  of  subsequent  ages,  a 
broad  air  of  grandeur  must  have  attended  the  im- 
mense size  and  height  of  the  edifice.  It  now  furnishes 
an  additional  page  to  the  annals  of  architectural  art. 

"At  the  height  of  some  50  feet  above  the  plain  a 
terrace  of  baked  brick,  3  feet  5  inches  wide,  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  white  plaster,  was  in  one  place 
discovered.  This,  we  presume,  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  front,  as  there  is  no  projection  against  which 
it  might  be  stopped. 

*'  From  this  terrace,  in  one  unbroken  perpendicular 
line,  without  a  single  moulding,  rises  the  main  wall 
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of  the  building.  .  It  is  built  of  square  baked  bricks, 
bedded  in  thick  mortar,  and  coated  with  a  single  layer 
of  white  plaster  varying  from  2  to  4  inches  thick, 
which  seems  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  fall  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  building  than  from  its  an- 
terior exposure  to  the  weather.  The  entire  length  of 
the  front  (in  brick  measurement)  is  1 73  feet  4  inches. 
It  is  subdivided  by  slight  recesses  12  feet  6  inches 
long.  A  wall  of  baked  bricks  3  feet  6  inches  thick  at 
the  north-west  angle,  and  a  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks 
at  the  south-east,  are  traced  under  the  rubbish,  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  frontage  some  15  feet  on  either 
side :  these  are,  without  doubt,  the  work  of  a  later 
age.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  fa9ade,  re- 
peated on  the  flank  walls,  distinctly  mark  the  subse- 
quent additions. 

*'The  most  striking  feature  of  the  front  settles,  I 
think,  the  moot  question  whether  the  Babylonians 
employed  the  column  as  an  architectural  embellish- 
ment. Seven  times  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  building 
is  the  same  sacred  number  of  half-columns  repeated, 
the  rudest  perhaps  which  were  ever  reared,  but  built 
moulded  with  semicircu- 
lar bricks  bonded  toge- 
ther, and  each  alternate 
layer  tailed  securely  into 
the  wall.  The  entire  ab- 
sence  of  cornice,  capital, 
base,  or  diminution  of 
shaft,  so  characteristic  of  other  columnar  architecture, 
and  their  peculiar  and  original  disposition  in  rows  like 
palm-logs,  suggest  the  type  from  which  they  sprang. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  the  face  to  which  foreign  influ- 
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ence  can  be  traced.  In  the  place  of  a  plinth,  a  fillet 
of  plaster,  1^  inch  high,  reconnects  the  line  of  wall 
broken  by  the  receding  curvature  of  the  columns.  A 
horizontal  band,  flush  with  the  wall,  passes  over  the 
top  of  the  columns.  From  this,  immediately  over  the 
three  central  columns  of  each  group,  rises  a  stepped 
recess  1  foot  9  inches  deep,  surmounted  by  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  crescent,  a  sacred  emblem  of  Chaldaean 
worship.  On  either  side  of  these  recesses,  over  the 
first  and  seventh  cblumns  of  each  series,  is  a  chasing, 
containing  in  its  upper  half  a  similar  column  to  those 
before  described,  carried  on  a  stone  template.  When 
coated  with  plaster,  on  account  of  the  projection  from 
the  abutting,  the  column  here  employed  could  have 
had  the  appearance  only  of  a  convex-backed  panel. 

"  The  rest  of  the  front,  at  intervals,  is  perpendicu- 
larly subdivided  by  chasings,  7  inches  deep,  extending 
uninterruptedly  from  the  terrace  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  building  now  remaining.  This  chasing  is  visible 
in  many  other  Babylonian  ruins  at  the  Mugeyer  and 
at  Sinkara ;  and  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  coated 
with  plaster,  forming  double  recesses  of  9f  inches  and 
4  inches  respectively,  it  has  precisely  the  appearance 
delineated  on  one  of  the  sculptures  at  Koyunjik  (see 
Layard's  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  647).  The  nearer 
arrangement  of  the  two  groups  of  columns  at  each  end^ 
vary  in  some  measure  the  otherwise  monotonous  cha- 
racter of  the  fa9ade. 

"The  whole  of  the  front  has  been  undoubtedly 
coated  with  plaster.  There  is  not  only  no  trace  of 
colour,  but  no  space  whereon  the  gorgeous  represen- 
tations described  by  ancient  authors  could  ever  have 
been  depicted." 


/^ 
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Having  failed  to  gain  access  from  the  exterior  to  the 
chambers  supposed  to  exist  within;  I  caused  trenches 
to  be  opened  upon  the  summit,  where  certain  hollows 
and  linear  elevations  indicated  the  probability  of  there 
being  rooms.  A  long  excavation  at  length  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  small  chamber,  and  hence,  by  tracing 
the  tops  of  the  walls,  to  that  of  six  others.  Beyond 
this,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  excavation,  it  was 
deemed  unadvisable  to  proceed.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  chambers  resembles,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  that  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  as  regards  their 
want  of  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  and  the  position 
of  the  doorways  at  the  sides  rather  than  at  the  centres 
of  the  rooms.  The  largest  chamber  measured  57  feet 
by  30  feet ;  the  smallest  30  feet  by  9  feet.  A  shaft 
was  dug  in  the  former,  and  the  rubbish  entirely  cleared 
from  the  latter  to  the  depth  of  23^  feet.  In  both  a 
brick  pavement  was  reached,  but  not  a  fragment  of 
stone  was  met  with  which  might  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  sculptured  bas-reliefs  were  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  edifice.  The  internal  pavement  is  on 
a  level  with  the  external  terrace. 

Of  the  interior  Mr.  Boutcher  reports  that,  "the 
walls  of  the  chambers  are  plastered,  but  no  trace  of 
colour  is  discernible.  Portions  of  date- wood,  6  inches 
by  4  inches,  were  found  in  the  small  chamber ;  and 
apertures  for  beams  are  traceable  in  the  walls,  12  feet 
high  froril  the  pavement.  They  extend  however  only 
partially  the  length  of  the  room,  leaving  a  species  of 
well,  down  which  light  might  have  passed  to  the  lower 
apartment.  The  other  chambers  must  have  been  lit 
in  some  measure  from  above,  but  the  precise  mode  is 
conjectural.     There  is  neither  window  nor  door  along 
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the  whole  length  of  the  front  uncovered,  by  which  light 
could  have  been  admitted. 

"The  rubbish  on  all  sides  is  of  immense  extent, 
rising  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  ruins,  completely 
filling  every  chamber,  and  extending  from  twenty  feet 
to  thirty  feet  from  the  base  of  the  outside  walls. 
This,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  outside  walls  re- 
maining, gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  fallen  super- 
structure. The  flank  walls  are  thin  compared  with 
the  front  and  internal  walls.  This  peculiarity  may 
possibly  yield  a  suggestion  as  to  the  form  of  the  fallen 
portion  of  the  ruin.'* 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  flank  walls 
measure  ten  feet,  while  the  front  and  some  of  the  in- 
ternal walls  are  no  less  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  impression  produced  was  that  these  walls  served 
to  sustain  arched  roofs,  above  which  there  probably 
were  additional  stories. 

With  the  exception  of  numerous  fragments  of  glazed 
enamelled  bricks,  some  with  representations  of  seven- 
rayed  stars,  there  was  nothing  discovered  to  indicate 
the  mode  of  decoration  employed.  The  fragments  were 
obtained  among  the  rubbish,  both  within  and  without 
the  building.  The  colours  of  the  enamel  were  black, 
white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue. 

The  principal  entrance  was  subsequently  exposed 
on  the  north-east  face  of  the  edifice.  It  leads  into  a 
large  court  or  hall,  in  direct  line  with  the  centre  of 
the  great  chamber  above  alluded  to.  The  doorway  is 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  front.  On  either  side  were 
plain  brick  jambs,  one  of  which  I  pulled  down  in  the 
vain  hope  of  discovering  a  barrel-cylinder  or  other 
historical  record.     Fragments  of  ancient  bricks,  bear- 
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ing  the  legend  of  Sin-shada,  most  probably  taken  from 
the  Budriah,  were  built  into  this  jamb.  This  serves 
to  limit  the  antiquity  of  the  Wuswas  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  that  monarch. 

With  this  exception  every  brick  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  edifice  has  a  triangular  stamp  deeply 
impressed  on  its  under  side ;  they  measure  12^  inches 
square  and  3  inches  thick.  Lime-mortar  is  used. 
There  were  observed  a  few  bricks  having,  in  addition 
to  the  triangle,  the  impression  of  an  oblong  stamp, 
with  thirteen  lines  of  cuneiform  writing.  The  cha- 
racters were,  from  their  size  in  all  cases,  exceedingly 
indistinct,  being  but  slightly  larger  than  those  usually 
seen  on  clay  records.  Colonel  Rawlinson  examined 
the  most  perfect  of  these  legends,  and,  from  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  the  characters,  was  inclined  to 
consider  them  as  belonging,  not  to  the  Babylonian, 
but  to  the  Parthian,  or  even  to  the  Sassanian  Era.  I 
nevertheless  believe  that  the  Wuswas  ruin  will  ulti- 
mately yield  records  to  prove  its  Babylonian  origin. 
This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  subse- 
quently to  the  discoveries  at  Wuswas,  buildings,  which 
undeniably  date  back  to  the  time  of  Sargon,  and  which 
exhibit  precisely  the  same  external  architectural  fea- 
tures, were  exhumed  in  Assyria.  It  certainly  appears 
improbable  that  a  style  of  architecture  so  rude — we 
might  almost  say  unsightly — should  have  remained 
unchanged  during  the  dynastic  convulsions  which  oc- 
curred in  those  regions,  and  the  foreign  influences 
which  produced  them.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  during  the  Greek  occupation  a  far  higher  style  of 
art  was  introduced,  which  had  a  sensible  effect  wherever 
it  penetrated.     We  know  also  that  Greek  influence 

c2 
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was  materially  felt  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  during 
the  Parthian  Era,  and  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
show  that  a  highly  decorated  building  of  this  period 
actually  existed  in  Warkah,  very  different  from  the 
one  now  described.  Under  these  circumstances  I  con- 
sider it  extremely  improbable  that  the  Wuswas  is  as 
late  as  the  Parthian  times. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  three  terraces  of  different 
elevations,  which  complete  the  circuit  of  the  remaining 
sides  of  this  great  chambered  edifice.  That  on  the 
north-west  is  the  lowest,  not  exceeding  thirty-five  feet 
in  height.  It  extends  however  from  the  main  struc- 
ture to  the  enclosure- wall  in  one  direction,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  enclosure,  or  650  feet,  in  the 
other.  It  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  although  por- 
tions of  rude  walls  and  a  kiln-baked  brick  pavement 
are  here  and  there  visible ;  these  may  be  of  compara- 
tively modern  construction.  The  other  terraces  are 
probably  similar,  but  the  rains  have  committed  great 
havoc  in  their  form,  while  masses  of  crumbling  ruins 
cover  their  whole  surface. 

The  north-east  terrace  extends  at  right  angles  from 
that  on  the  north-west  up  to  the  south-east  wall,  and 
gradually  ascends  towards  the  south-east  and  highest 
terrace.  This  last  occupies  the  space  between  the 
enclosure-wall  and  the  edifice. 

The  remainder  of  the  enclosure  is  taken  up  with  a 
spacious  court,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  raised  above 
the  external  platform.  Two  high  walls  separate  this 
court  from  the  north-west  and  north-east  terraces. 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  entrances  to  the 
enclosure ;  one  from  the  south-east  into  this  court, 
and  two  leading  to  the  north-west  terrace. 
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The  exterior  walls  of  the  enclosure  are  of  coarse 
kiln-baked  bricks,  bearing  the  usual  triangular  stamp. 
Some  few  are  inscribed  with  complicated  cuneiform, 
but  are  highly  vitrified. 

At  1 10  feet  respectively  from  the  extremities  of  the 
north-west  wall,  are  two  corresponding  entrances  above 
mentioned,  each  thirty  feet  in  width.  On  the  left  of 
the  northern  entrance  the  bricks  are  much  vitrified, 
bent  and  contorted,  adhering  to  each  other  in  masses, 
as  at  the  Birs-i-Nimrud.  Upon  the  terrace  within, 
upon  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  square 
building  of  rough  bricks.  From  this  point  the  wall 
takes  an  irregular  twist,  but  regains  its  original  straight 
direction  before  reaching  the  other  entrance.  Here 
the  left  wall  is  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  wide, 
the  foundation  being  broken  pottery.  At  right  angles 
to  this  wall  is  another  of  baked  bricks  on  edge,  ap- 
parently part  of  a  building  corresponding  with  that  at 
the  other  entrance.  The  rain-channels  find  an  exit  by 
these  entrances. 

Around  the  western  angle  the  wall  becomes  low, 
and  consists  entirely  of  scoria  and  slag,  but  it  after- 
wards rises  above  the  surface-level  of  the  terrace  and 
terminates  against  the  great  pile. 

A  wide  excavation  has  been  made  at  the  summit  of 
the  south  corner,  probably  for  bricks.  A  large  block 
of  limestone  has  been  burned  here ;  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  ruins  similar  stone  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  in  search  of  gold. 

Outside  the  north-west  wall,  and  immediately  oppo- 
site the  north  entrance,  is  a  small  square  mound  covered 
with  scoria.  A  similar  mound  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  south-east  wall. 
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THE    LARGE   TEMPLE. 

A  deep  ravine  on  the  south  of  the  Wuswas  separates 
that  building,  with  its  enclosure,  from  a  second  edi- 
fice, which  occupies  an  area  of  about  the  same  size, 
and  is  similar  in  its  general  form. 

It  consists  of  a  great  square  pile  of  brick  masonry, 
and  terraces  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  sides ; 
but  has  no  exterior  court  as  at  the  Wuswas.  The 
temple  itself  is  more  massive,  and  attains  a  somewhat 
higher  elevation ;  but  both  of  these  structures  were 
probably  erected  about  the  same  date :  the  bricks  are 
of  precisely  similar  size  and  make,  and  bear  the  same 
triangular  stamp ;  and  low  mounds  of  brick  rubbish 
in  like  manner  cover  the  summits. 

The  south-west  and  south-east  sides  were  originally 
perpendicular ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  an 
excavation  has  been  made  likewise  in  this  ruin  at  its 
south  angle.  It  exposes  a  wall  of  unbaked  bricks, 
probably  a  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  edifice. 

The  terraces  in  all  respects  resemble  those  at  the 
Wuswas,  but  the  remains  of  shallow  buttresses  are  ob- 
servable along  the  face  of  the  north-west  terrace-wall. 

The  entrance  or  entrances  have  undoubtedly  been 
on  the  north-east,  along  which  side  of  the  enclosure  is 
traceable  a  wall  of  inscribed  and  vitrified  bricks. 

Between  the  Budriah  and  the  two  great  ruins  above 
described  is  a  level  space,  which  may  have  been  a  court 
or  enclosure  connecting  them  together. 

CONE-BRICK    EDIFICE. 

At  the  very  base  of  the  great  platform  at  the 
south  angle  of  the  Budriah  enclosure  is  the  remain- 
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ing  fragment  of  an  exceedingly  remarkable  building. 
From  its  position,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  de- 
sert, I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  relics  discovered 
at  Warkah.  It  consists  of  a  wall,  30  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  terra-cotta  cones,  each  3^  inches  long, 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  cement  of  mud  and  chopped 
straw.  The  cones  are  laid  horizontally,  and  therefore 
have  their  circular  bases  outwards.  Their  natural 
colour  is  a  dirty  yellow,  but  the  bases  of  many  have 
been  dipped  in  black  or  red  paint.  With  these  three 
colours  they  are  arranged  in  various  ornamental  pat* 
terns,  such  as  diamonds,  triangles,  zigzags,  and  stripes. 
The  plan  of  the  wall  is  as  follows : — ^A  plane  surface, 
14  feet  10  inches  long,  of  which  3  feet  3  inches  are 
broken  away,  projects  1  foot  9  inches  beyond  a  series 
of  columns :  two  of  these  columns  are  visible  on  one 
side,  and  nearly  six  on  the  other.  They  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  Wuswas  facade,  and  indicate  a 
similar  origin.  Each  column  differs  from  its  neigh- 
bour in  design,  but  that  nearest  to  the  projection  on 
either  side  presents  a  front  of  only  1  foot  8  inches, 
which  is  ten  inches  less  than  the  others.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  wall  did  not  extend  fnrther,  as 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to  ascertain  if  the  num- 
ber of  columns  abreast  agreed  with  that  at  the  Wus- 
was, viz.  seven.  The  highest  point  of  the  wall  did  not 
exceed  six  feet.  Cross-trenches  failed  to  disclose  other 
portions  of  this  edifice.  No  trace  of  walling  behind 
the  cones  could  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  sur- 
rounding earth ;  but  that  such  a  wall,  possibly  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  once  existed,  is  evident  from  the  slender 
nature  of  the  remaining  relic. 

Similar,  but  much  larger,  cones  are  found  in  ancient 
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Egyptian  tombs,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphs  on  the 
base ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  let  into  the  wall 
above  the  entrance,  but  have  not  been  seen  in  that 
position.  The  hieroglyphs  were  probably  the  names 
of  the  deceased.  From  their  resemblance  to  the  Egyp- 
tian cones,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
those  found  at  Warkah  were  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  the  edifice  ornamented  with  them  was 
a  sepulchral  monument.  None  of  the  cones  however 
bore  inscription  or  other  mark  whereby  this  point 
could  be  decided ;  but  the  fact  that  Warkah  was  a  vast 
necropolis  is  strongly  presumptive  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  conclusion. 

Cones  of  the  same  description  w^ere  not  unfrequently 
dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  great  platform.  In  some 
cases  they  were  firmly  fixed  in  strong  gypsum-plaster 
or  cement ;  but  they  constituted  no  portion  of  a  build- 
ing remaining  in  situ.  Excavations  on  a  large  scale 
would  probably  disclose  additional  information  on  this 
remarkable  style  of  architecture,  and  on  the  age  at 
which  it  prevailed. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  Babylonian 
origin.  Terra-cotta  cones  are  usually  found  in  un- 
doubted Babylonian  ruins  which  have  not  been  built 
upon  by  later  Dynasties.  Cones,  or  rather  horns,  of 
terra-cotta  occur  on  the  same  ruins.  Specimens  of 
these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Warkah 
and  elsewhere,  bearing  inscriptions  of  very  early  date 
in  cuneiform  around  the  outer  surface,  but  not  on 
the  base,  as  in  the  Egyptian  cones.^ 

^  The  plan  and  elevation  of  this  edifice  of  cone-bricks,  exhibiting 
the  designs  on  its  surface,  are  given  in  the  first  Report  published 
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SOUTH-WEST    BUILDING. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  south-west  of  the  Wuswas 
facade  are  the  remains  of  another  curious  and  original 
building,  exhibiting  certain  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  last  described.  It  rises  from  the  level  of  the  de- 
sert to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  tower  of  unbaked  brick.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  broken  pottery  on  its  surface  and  around 
its  base  attracted  my  attention.  On  excavating  on 
the  north-east  side  I  discovered  a  species  of  basement, 
or  perhaps  terrace,  of  unbaked  bricks  abutting  against 
a  mass  of  compact  earth.  Upon  the  latter  was  raised 
a  wall  which  consisted  of  alternate  layers  of  unbaked 
brickwork  and  a  peculiar  species  of  vases.  This  wall 
was  traced  about  100  feet,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
built  without  any  regular  plan.  At  one  point  it  pro- 
jects outwards  four  feet,  is  rounded  off,  and  then  re- 
cedes eight  feet.  After  following  its  original  direction 
43  feet,  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  and  again  bears  as 
before.  Above  the  foundation  are  a  few  layers  of  un- 
baked bricks,  superimposed  on  which  are  three  rows 
of  vases.  These  are  arranged  horizontally,  with  their 
mouths  outwards,  and  immediately  upon  one  another. 

This  order  of  brick  and  pot-work  is  repeated  three 
times.  Above  the  last  row  of  vases  is  a  considerable 
mass  of  unbaked  brick. 

The  vases  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 

by  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fand.     One  of  the  cone-bricks  is  also 
drawn  full-size  on  the  previous  page  of  the  Report. 

In  Mr.  Taylor's  account  of  his  excavations  at  Mugeyer  and  Abu- 
Shahrein  (see  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  vol.  xv.  part  2) 
mention  is  made  of  similar  terra-cotta  cones,  and  inscribed  horns  or 
priapif  as  having  been  found  in  his  trenches  at  those  localities. 
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length ;  the  general  diameter  at  the  mouth  being  four 
inches.  The  cup  is  only  six  inches  deep,  consequently 
the  conical  end  is  solid.  From  their  thickness  through- 
out they  would  bear  considerable  superincumbent  pres- 
sure :  the  greater  number  were  however  broken. 

With  their  circular  mouth  outwards,  these  vases 
produced  an  effect  even  more  strange  than  that  of  the 
cones  in  the  last-described  edifice. 

Except  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  utility  of  these  vases.® 

An  excavation  was  made  into  the  centre  of  this 
structure,  but  failed  to  discover  anything  but  earth 
and  sun-dried  brick. 

SCULPTURE. 

As  connected  with  the  buildings  of  the  same  period, 
I  may  here  describe  the  only  piece  of  sculpture  as  yet 
discovered  at  Warkah. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  last  visit  to  the  ruins,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  excavations,  as 
we  were  struggling  over  the  soft  yielding  soil  of  the 
mounds,  Mr.  T.  Lynch  directed  my  attention  to  a 
lump  of  basalt  which  cropped  (to  use  a  geological 
term)  out  of  the  ground  about  100  feet  south  of  the 
cone-brick  edifice.*®     On  being  uncovered  and  turned 

*  At  Mosul  and  other  Oriental  towns  the  walla  of  the  terraces^ 
upon  which  the  natives  sleep  daring  the  hot  nights  of  summer,  are 
very  tastefully  ornamented  with  vases  and  pipe-tiles,  forming  pretty 
open-work  patterns.  I  have  seen  no  instance  in  modern  houses  of 
foundations  or  lower  walls  of  pottery. 

^®  I  had  previously  observed  this  block,  on  my  second  visit  to 
Warkah,  and  had  set  two  Arabs  to  dig  it  up :  they  were  unable  to 
move  it.  My  attention  was  called  to  other  matters,  and  the  block 
of  stone  was  forgotten. 
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over,  it  proved  to  be  a  block  of  columnar  basalt,  mea- 
suring 3  feet  10  inches  long  by  1  foot  5  inches  wide 
on  each  of  its  four  faces.  Three  sides  are  rough  and 
uncut,  but  the  fourth,  which  was  undermost,  bore  a 
figure  sculptured  in  low  relief,  3  feet  in  height.  It 
represents  a  warrior  in  short  tunic,  wlych  is  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  in  which  is  placed  a  dagger 
or  short  sword.  The  hair  is  long ;  round  the  head  is 
a  narrow  fillet.  The  left  arm  crosses  the  breast,  while 
the  right  is  raised ;  the  hand  wielding  a  short  spear, 
as  though  in  the  act  of  transfixing  a  prostrate  foe  or 
animal.  In  every  respect  it  resembles  the  wild  Arab 
of  the  present  day.  The  design  is  spirited,  and  the 
outline  correct ;  but  the  execution  is  rough,  and  the 
block  appears  to  have  sufifered  generally  from  long 
exposure  and  ill-usage.  There  is  a  certain  archaic 
character  about  the  bas-relief  which  marks  it  as  one 
of  the  earliest  relics  from  the  ruins.  The  block  was 
broken  into  four  pieces,  the  efiTect  probably  of  the 
fires  lighted  by  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing gold  inside. 

Many  trenches. were  dug  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  bas-relief,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  other 
remains  of  similar  nature,  but  without  success. 

THE   WALLS    OF   THE    CITY. 

Among  the  more  ancient  ruins  of  Warkah  I  class 
the  city  walls.  These  may  be  traced  with  little  diffi- 
'culty  throughout  their  entire  circuit  round  the  ruins. 
They  take  the  form  of  an  irregular  circle  of  five  and 
a  half  miles  in  circumference :  at  the  cardinal  points 
slight  angles  are  perceptible. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  walls  is  on  the  north- 
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east  side,  near  a  conical  mound. '^  At  this  point  they 
still  reach  forty  feet  in  height  above  the  plain,  while 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  at  their  base  shows  that  they 
have  been  originally  much  higher. 

From  the  north-east  to  the  south  the  average  height 
is  from  20  to  25  feet.  Numerous  breaks  exist  along 
this  portion  of  the  walls,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  entrances.  Pottery,  vitrified  and  in- 
scribed bricks,  scoria,  and  glass,  are  found  here  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  elsewhere  among  the  ruins.  The 
brick  foundations  of  the  wall  itself,  seven  feet  wide, 
may  be  distinctly  traced  at  several  places. 

From  south  to  west  the  course  of  the  wall  is  only 
traceable  on  a  level  with  the  desert  by  means  of  the 
darker  colour  of  the  soil,  and  the  remains  of  semi-oval 
turrets  or  towers,  fifty  yards  apart.  These  were  open 
towards  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  had  a  wall  of  from 
4  to  5^  feet  thick  facing  the  desert. 

On  the  north-west  the  wall  may  be  followed  over 
several  high  mounds  of  slag  and  scoria,  while  others, 
covered  with  the  same  substances,  are  here  visible  on 
the  right  and  left. 

The  diflference  in  height  of  the  walls  on  the  north- 
east and  south-west  sides  is  somewhat  remarkable; 
but  this  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  river  or  canal  flowed  along  the  north- 
east wall,  which  must  of  necessity  h^ve  been  suffici- 
ently strong  to  withstand  any  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary rise  of  the  stream. 

Many  of  the  relics,  such  as  glass,  etc.,  on  the  surface 
of  the  walls,  indicate  that  the  city  was  occupied  at  a 
late  period  of  its  history  by  the  Parthians  ;  for  to  them 

"  Marked  F  on  the  Plan. 
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is '  most  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  large  quantity  of 
glass  which  usually  covers  the  sites  occupied  by  their 
Dynasty. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  describe  such  edi- 
fices as  belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  period  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  determine  the  precise  date  of  any  of  these  remains, 
but  I  class  them  generally  as  Babylonian.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  certain  conspicuous  conical  mounds 
of  doubtful  age,  but  which  may  eventually  prove  to 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  we  are  at 
present  without  sufficient  data  to  pronounce  a  delibe- 
rate opinion  upon  them. 

CONICAL    MOUNDS. 

Only  two  structures  of  this  kind  exist  within  the 
circuit  of  the  city  walls. 

Of  these  the  more  important  is  situated  about  250 
feet  from  the  north-east  side.^^  Its  height  is  45  feet, 
including  1 5  feet  of  mound  or  platform  upon  which  it 
stands.  Trenches  were  dug  completely  through  this 
cone  from  summit  to  base.  It  consists  entirely  of 
unbaked  brick,  and  failed  to  yield  a  single  relic:  it 
has  probably  been  a  watch-tower. 

The  great  platform,  so  often  mentioned,  commences 
from  this  conical  mound,  and  slopes  gradually  upwards 
until  it  attains  its  highest  elevation  near  the  Budriah. 
Few  remains  of  buildings  are  to  be  seen  near  the  north 
and  north-east  wall,  although  now  and  then  a  brick 
with  a  triangular  stamp  is  met  with,  to  indicate  that 
such  formerly  existed. 

"  F  of  the  Plan. 
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'  About  midway  between  the  above-described  mound 
and  the  Budriah  is  a  second  but  smaller  cone.^^  It 
was  likewise  cut  through,  and  revealed  a  foundation 
of  bitumen  in  its  centre,  halfway  up. 

Outside  the  walls  are  several  other  conical  mounds 
of  similar  description. 

Of  these  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  is 
that  called  Nuffayji,^^  about  two  miles  due  north  of 
the  Buariah.  Its  height  is  90  feet,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  its  base  950  feet.  The  sides  are  so  steep  as 
to  render  the  ascent  to  its  summit  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  It  appears  to  be  a  pile  of  solid  loam, 
but  on  the  west  side  near  the  summit  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  broken  pottery.  NuflFayji  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  at  Warkah,  standing  solitary  in 
the  desert,  but  towering  to  an  equal  height  to  the 
Budriah. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
structure  of  such  magnitude  outside  the  walls  ;  and  it 
is  the  more  curious,  as  the  isolated  position  of  the  Birs- 
i-Nimrud  has  hitherto  formed  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  determination  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Ba- 
bylon. The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  raised 
by  a  besieging  army ;  but  that,  finding  it  to  be  too  far 
distant  from  the  city,  they  built  a  second  mound,^^ 
similar  to  Nufiayji,  nearer  the  walls. 

Between  Nuffayji  and  the  walls  are  numerous 
small  conical  mounds,  two  of  which  correspond  in 
size  and  height. ^^  They  seem  also,  from  their  posi- 
tion, to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 

»»  H  of  the  Plan.  .        »»  O  of  the  Plan. 

>*  K  of  the  Plan.         »•  L  and  M  of  the  Plan. 
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large  mound :  they  are  28  feet  high,  and  measure  526 
feet  in  circumference  each. 

The  last  remaining  conical  mound  ^^  is  situated  about 
800  yards  from  the  north-east  wall.  It  measures  40 
feet  in  height,  and  170  feet  in  circumference  at  its 
base.  At  800  feet  from  its  north-west  base  are  the 
remains  of  an  enclosure  450  feet  square,  with  a  mound 
20  feet  high  at  its  east  corner. 

The  space  between  these  mounds  and  the  city  walls 
is  strewed  with  evidences  of  former  industry ;  and  they 
extend  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  into  the  desert  on 
the  east. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  any  information  by  exca- 
vating in  the  two  conical  mounds  within  the  walls,  I 
did  not  venture  to  make  further  experiments  on  those 
outside. 

While  describing  the  conical  mounds  without  the 
walls,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  small  and 
apparently  insignificant  one,^^  of  a  different  shape,  just 
outside  the  south-west  wall:  it  measures  76  paces 
by  110  paces  square,  and  its  highest  point  does  not 
exceed  14  feet.  Strewed  over  the  surface  of  this 
area  were  numerous  kiln.bricks  of  a  fine  quaUty, 
moulded  as  spiral  columns  and  ornamented  capitals  (?) 
of  a  peculiar  character.  One  brick  bore  in  relief  a 
sun  or  star  with  twelve  rays.  None  of  these  were  in 
situ^  but  they  lay  scattered  about  indiscriminately. 
Several  specimens  of  these  bricks  are  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
were  found  here  nearly  every  variety  of  inscribed 
bricks  which  occurs  elsewhere  among  the  ruined  build- 
ings and  mounds  of  Warkah :    they  have  evidently 

*'  O  of  the  Plan.  .    "  Q  of  the  Han. 
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been  conveyed  hither  from  them.  The  same  kind  of 
greenish  scoria  and  other  relics  are  strewed  around  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  ruins  within  the  walls. 


The  edifices  I  am  now  about  to  describe  belong 
without  doubt  to  a  much  later  date  than  the  larger 
and  more  massive  ruins.  It  would  probably  be  more 
correct  to  include  them  in  the  account  of  the  great 
feature  of  this  remarkable  "  City  of  the  Dead,V — the 
Necropolis,  but  that  I  think  it  best  to  finish  with  the 
architectural  portion  of  the  subject. 

THE  SOUTH  OR  PARTHIAN  (?)  RUIN. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  ravine  of  380 
feet  in  width,  probably  a  main  road  or  watercourse, 
divides  the  great  platform  into  two  unequal  parts  on 
the  south  of  the  large  edifices.  On  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  .smaller  division,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  incurved  channel,  stands  a  small  square 
mound  reaching  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  the  remains  of  a  chamber  45  feet  long  by  25 
feet  wide ;  it  was  completely  filled  with  rubbish.  The 
walls  inside  were  plastered.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
north-east,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  three-quarter 
column ;  while  another  of  similar  kind  stands  at  each 
of  the  two  corners  of  the  south-east  side.  These  co- 
lumns are  built  with  triangular  moulded  bricks,  with- 
out mark.  The  others  bear  generally  the  triangular 
stamp  so  peculiar  to  the  Wuswas  and  its  fellow-ruin  ; 
but  they  have  evidently  been  used  here  at  a  much 
more  recent  period,  as  they  are  built  in  with  other  ma- 
terials in  a  rude  manner. 
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At  a  lower  level,  on  the  south  side  of  the  same 
mound,  two  connected  chambers  were  excavated.  The 
remains  of  an  arched  doorway  led  into  the  first,  and 
an  oval  brick  sarcophagus  was  built  into  a  recess  of 
the  second  and  inner  room.  This  tomb  was  plastered 
inside,  and  was  filled  with  rubbish  from  the  fallen 
building.  Both  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  two  cham- 
bers were  likewise  plastered,  and  the  floor  of  the  inner 
slopes  towards  a  square  hole  in  the  front  wall.  It  is 
possible  that  this  edifice  was  a  lavatory  for  the  dead ; 
hence  the  use  of  the  sarcophagus  and  sloping  floor. 
Many  of  the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the  Wuswas 
stamp,  but  are  rudely  built  with  mortar,  and  frequently 
placed  on  their  edges.  From  the  discovery  here  of  a 
broken  clay  figure,  and  from  the  generally  rude  cha- 
racter of  this  edifice,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  Parthians. 

Near  to  this  chamber  was  a  pavement  of  vitrified 
slabs,  a  substance  frequently  noticed  in  Mesopotamia ; 
this  is  however  the  first  time  I  have  seen  a  pavement 
composed  of  it.  These  slabs  measure  2  feet  4  inches 
square,  and  are  polished  on  the  surface,  though  rough 
elsewhere. 

The  ascent  to  this  mound  appears  to  have  been  by 
flights  of  steps  on  the  south-east  and  south-west,  con- 
ducting to  a  terrace.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the 
above-mentioned  sides  is  a  projection  of  brickwork 
twenty  feet  square.  It  is  of  pyramidal  form,  and  was 
ascended  by  steps,  which  are  now  broken  away. 

OTHER    BUILDINGS    OF   THE    SOUTH    PLATFORM. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  platform  attains  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  upon  it  are  fragments  of  a  build- 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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ing  or  buildings  constructed  of  kiln-bricks  which  are 
placed  alternately  flat  and  on  edge.  Masses  of  this 
kind  of  brickwork  are  seen  on  the  surface;  one  re- 
mains in  sitUy  five  feet  square,  appearing  like  the  jamb 
of  a  doorway :  a  coat  of  plaster,  three  inches  thick, 
covers  the  whole  exterior.  The  bricks  are  distinctly 
marked  on  their  under  surface  with  impressions  of 
reed  matting;  but  not  one  bears  the  Wuswas  stamp, 
nor  are  any  found  with  inscriptions.  The  lime  cement 
is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  was  thickly  applied. 

Several  blocks  of  similar  brickwork  rest  on  a  foun- 
dation of  broken  pottery ;  and,  as  the  whole  surface 
of  the  mound  is  covered  with  fragments  of  funeral 
vases  of  the  same  description,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
comparatively  recent  construction  of  these  buildings. 
These,  from  the  peculiar  method  of  laying  the  bricks, 
may  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Parthians. 

Numerous  other  instances  occur  of  Parthian  build- 
ings at  Warkah ;  but  these  are  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance compared  with  that  which  I  shall  now  describe 
on  a  small  detached  mound,  the  most  easterly  within 
the  walls,  and  which  has  aflforded  some  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  and  information  obtained  at  this  loca- 
lity. 

GREEK    AND    PARTHIAN    MOUND. 

This  mound  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south-east 
of  the  Bu^riah,  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  40  feet  above  the  plain.  Having 
picked  up  a  few  fragments  of  ornamental  plasterwork,  I 
was  induced  to  make  excavations  on  its  summit.  The 
result  was  the  discovery  of  a  chamber  40  feet  long  by 
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28  feet  wide,  of  which  the  walls  remaining  did  not 
exceed  four  feet  in  height :  these  were  formed  of  un- 
baked bricks,  covered  internally  with  coloured  plaster. 
The  floor  was  completely  covered  with  fragments  of 
fallen  cornices,  capitals  of  half-columns,  and  innumer- 
able other  architectural  ornaments,  all  bearing  strong 
symptoms  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Greek  art  in 
this  remote  region,  while  they  exhibit  an  Oriental 
origin.  The  larger  objects  are  constructed  of  moulded 
bricks  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  white  plaster ; 
the  smaller  ones  are  cast  in  plaster  alone.  Rich  and 
fantastic  colouring  is  everywhere  visible. 

One  fragment  of  cornice  bore,  among  other  devices, 
a  spirited  crouching  griffin,  having  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  same  figure  on  a  frieze  at  the  ruins 
of  Al  Hathr,  near  Mosul.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
Greek  echinus-bead. 

Three  of  the  capitals  are  Ionic,  but  the  proportions 
of  the  volutes  and  other  members  are  peculiar.  A 
fourth  description  of  small  capital  has  peculiarities  of 
its  own.  A  large  and  elegant  leaf  rises  from  the  neck, 
and  bends  under  each  corner  of  the  abacus.  In  the 
centre,  springing  from  behind  a  smaller  curled  leaf, 
is  the  bust  of  a  figure  wearing  an  enormous  head- 
dress,** especially  characteristic  of  the  time  of  the  Sas- 
sanians. 

For  the  large  capitals  there  were  found  no  corre- 
sponding columns,  but  the  walls  appear  to  have  been 
adorned  with  numerous  small  Ionic  columns  having 
half-smooth,  half-fluted  shafts :  these  were  highly  co- 
loured.    The  lower  and  smooth  portions  were  striped 

*'  This  head-dress  also  occurs,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  on 
the  surface  of  coffins  discovered  also  at  Warkab. 
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diagonally  with  red,  green,  yellow,  and  black ;  the 
flutes  were  painted  black,  red,  and  yellow  alternately, 
the  level  ridges  between  them  being  left  white.  In 
some  cases  the  flutes  were  quartered  with  the  same 
colours. 

Among  the  debris  may  be  enumerated  the  following 
smaller  articles : — bases  of  columns,  friezes ;  on  which 
are  introduced  bunches  of  grapes  alternating  with 
leaves ;  gradines  ornamented  with  a  six-rayed  star 
and  circle  in  relief;  fragments  of  open  screenwork,  ex- 
hibiting on  each  side  a  different  geometric  pattern  of 
complicated  design,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
arabesque ;  and  portions  of  the  painted  plaster  which 
had  fallen  from  the  ceilings  and  walls.  There  were 
likewise  many  pieces  of  plaster  figures,  coloured  and 
sometimes  gilded  :  (1)  the  lower  part  of  a  draped  figure 
with  a  lamp  in  the  left  hand ;  (2)  a  well-formed  leg ; 
(3)  two  feet ;  4,  another  foot  wearing  a  sandal ;  and  (5) 
a  left  arra  supporting  drapery. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe  this  edifice  to  the 
Greeks;  but  the  ultimate  discovery  of  what  may  per- 
haps be  Pehlevi  characters  ^  |  ^  A  QJ  scratched  on  a 

piece  of  plaster,  the  strange  head-dress,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  ornamental  details,  induced  me  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
Parthians.^ 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries  made  at 
Warkah  may  be  classed  that  of  eight  baked  clay 
tablets,  which  were  dug  up  within  twenty  paces  from 
and  at  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  chamber 
above  described.     They  differ  in  many  respects  from 

^  A  selection  from  the  plaster  ornaments  discovered  in  this  cham- 
ber is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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the  tablets  hitherto  obtained :  they  are  made  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  reddish-yellow  clay,  measure  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  bear,  round  their  flat  edges,  the  im- 
pressions of  seals  with  the  name  of ''  the  party  to  the 
deed  "  written  below  in  cuneiform  characters.  Above 
each  seal  are  the  characters  ^^f }  .4-  •  Many  of  these 
seals  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  beauty,  and 
exhibit  the  perfection  attained  in  the  art  of  gem  en- 
graving. The  largest  tablet  measures  4^  inches  by  4 
inches.  Each  is  inscribed  with  from  twelve  to  twenty 
lines  of  writing  on  each  side;  but  the  characters  are 
so  minute  and  complicated  as  to  require  examination 
with  the  microscope.  They  were  found  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  mound,  among  charred  date-wood,  and 
lying  on  decayed  straw-matting  imbedded  with  bitu- 
men. . 

A  description  of  these  tablets,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  give  it,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

No.  1.  Size  4^  inches  X  4  inches.  Lines  of  in- 
scription 20  and  18^.  Number  of  seals  12,  i.e.  on 
each  edge  3,  all  oval,  some  elongated  and  pointed ; 
the  largest  and  most  important  are  central  at  top  and 
bottom.  Of  these,  one,  rather  indistinct,  appears  to 
represent  the  winged  Deity,  before  whom  is  a  well- 
defined  isosceles  triangle,  precisely  resembling  that  on 
the  bricks  of  the  large  temple  at  Warkah.^^  On  the 
right  of  this  impression  is  a  very  fine  head,  having  a 
likeness  to  Socrates.  On  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
edge  is  a  very  expressive  Greek  face,  beardless,  and 
by  no  means  unlike  Alexander  the  Great.  To  the  left 
of  this  are  represented  two  figures,  male  and  female ; 

^^  This  is  additional  evidence  that  this  building  and  the  "  Wus- 
was  "  are  not  of  Parthian  origin. 
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the  former  with  his  back  turned  to  a  graceful  column, 
apparently  without  base,  but  crowned  with  a  voluted 
capital.  At  the  side  of  this  tablet  is  a  Greek  head 
with  helmet  and  plume :  the  other  impressions  are  less 
distinct. 

No.  2.  Size  4^  inches  X  3^  inches.  One  comer  is 
broken  off :  it  appears  to  have  had  originally  20  or  2 1 
impressions.  There  occur  on  this  tablet  a  spirited 
Sphinx,  the  head  surmounted  by  a  four-turreted 
crown ;  several  other  Sphinxes  ; .  and  several  damaged 
seals. 

No.  3.  Size  4^  inches  X  4  inches.  Lines  of  in- 
scription 20  and  17.  Number  of  seals  18,  some  of 
which  are  remarkably  beautiful,  perfect,  and  spirited. 
They  comprise :  (1)  a  roaring  lion,  a  moon  and  star; 
(2)  a  wild  ass  trotting,  crescent  above ;  (3)  winged  Sa- 
gittarius, crescent  in  front ;  (4)  winged  griffin,  with 
single  horn,  resembling  the  same  figure  on  the  rock 
tombs  at  Persepolis ;  (5)  a  Sphinx.  The  other  im- 
pressions ai*e  less  distinct,  but  the  crescent  is  discer- 
nible in  all. 

No.  4.  A  smaller  tablet,  with  only  two  distinct  im- 
pressions:  (1)  the  fish-god  Ovannes(?),  with  goat's 
head  and  fore-legs,  a  star  in  front,  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings  (Hormuzd  ?)  hovers  behind  ;  (2)  a  male 
figure,  followed  by  a  female. 

No.  5.  The  only  impression  very  distinct  is  that  of 
a  Babylonian  (in  profile) ,  with  long  robe,  and  bearing 
a  stafif  in  one  hand. 

The  impressions  on  the  three  remaining  tablets  are 
more  or  less  damaged. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  presence  of  zodiacal  signs,  are  worthy  of  notice ; 
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they  seem  to  imply  some  connection  with  Chaldsean 
worship.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son's  examination  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  tablets. 
The  matter  relates  entirely  to  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  temples.  The  names  attached  to  the  seals  are 
in  many  cases  Greek  written  in  Babylonian  characters. 
They  are  dated  in  various  years  of  the  reigns  of  Se- 
leucus  and  Antiochus  the  Great;  thus  satisfactorily 
proving  that  the  cuneiform  writing  was  practised  as 
late  as  about  200  years  b.c.  These  tablets  therefore 
are  the  latest  known  documents  of  the  cuneiform 
period.  Before  this  discovery  the  most  recent  records 
of  this  style  extant  were  the  Persian  inscriptions  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  at  Persepolis,  and  on  the  porphyry 
vase  at  Venice,  about  350  b.c  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  no  monuments  of  the  intermediate  1 50  years  have 
ever  yet  been  brought  to  light ;  yet  that  period  can- 
not be  without  its  cuneiform  memorials.  Let  us  hope 
therefore  that  these  may  in  course  of  time  be  disco- 
vered, to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  that  eventful  era. 

Having  now  described  all  the  principal  edifices  and 
mounds  at  Warkah, 

THE    NECROPOLIS 

next  attracts  our  attention. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  excava- 
tions in  Assyria  have  failed  to  afibrd  us  any  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  in  those  early 
times,  nearly  every  site  examined  in  Chaldasa  abounds 
with  funeral  relics.  This  bears  out  the  statement  of 
the  Greek  historian  Arrian,  that  the  old  Assyrian 
Kings  were  buried  among  the  marshes  of  this  region. 
From  the  enormous  accumulation  of  human  remains, 
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it  would  appear  that  the  Warkah  was  a  peculiarly 
sacred  spot,  and  that  it  was  so  esteemed  for  many 
successive  centuries.  The  custom  of  conveying  the 
dead  from  a  great  distance  to  be  buried  at  a  holy 
shrine  prevails  at  the  present  day  among  the  Persians. 
Thousands  of  cofiins  are  annually  brought  from  all 
parts  of  the  Shah's  dominions,  some  even  from  India, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  cemeteries  of  Meshed  Ali  and 
Kerbelah,  about  130  miles  distant  from  Warkah,  on  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates. 

No  description  can  possibly  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  piles  upon  piles  of  coffins  which  astound  the 
visitor  to  Warkah.  With  the  exception  of  the  trian- 
gular space  between  the  three  great  ruins,  every  other 
portion  of  the  platform,  every  foot  within  the  walls, 
and  an  unknown  distance  beyond  them,  is  filled  with 
the  bones  and  relics  of  the  dead.  I  have  nowhere 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  which  these  re- 
mains extend.  Some  of  the  sepulchral  mounds  attain 
the  height  of  sixty  feet,  but,  owing  to  the  looseness  of 
the  soil,  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  deeper  than 
thirty  feet^  without  enormous  expense. 

As  regards  a  portion  of  these  funeral  relics,  their 
precise  age  is  at  present  only  conjectural.  Although 
we  are  able  to  make  a  tolerable  guess  on  the  subject, 
they  have  as  yet  afforded  no  positive  data  by  which 
they  may  be  classified  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  Still 
however  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
necropolis  was  used  from  a  very  remote  age,  down 
to  about   the  fourth   century  after  Christ.      It  was 

^  The  walls  of  one  trench  at  this  depth  gave  way,  and  huried  the 
workmen,  one  of  whom  had  his  shoulder -hlade  hroken  hy  the  acci- 
dent. 
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certainly  deserted  before  the  Mohamedan  conquest  of 
Persia,  since  not  a  coin  nor  other  vestige  of  that  era 
is  to  be  found. 

Among  the  more  ancient  relics  I  would  include  : — 

1 .  The  inscribed  terra-cotta  horns  previously  alluded 
to.  According  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  Belus :  they  were  found  on  the  surface. 

2.  Several  dark-brown  tablets  of  unbaked  clay, 
measuring  9  inches  X  7  inches,  inscribed  with  co- 
lumns of  cuneiform.  One  of  these  gives  the  names 
of  various  trees.  They  were  dug  up  from  the  desert- 
level  at  the  north  side  of  the  ruins,  where  they  were 
arranged  horizontally  upon  a  fragment  of  brick  pave- 
ment. 

3.  Small  terra-cotta  figures,  among  which  are — a 
naked  female  clasping  her  breasts,  and  an  old  man 
wearing  a  skull-cap  and  long  robe  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  belt,  and  holding  some  unknown  object 
in  his  hands. 

4.  At  the  very  base  of  the  Greek  mound  were  two 
well-built  brick  vaults,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
lined  with  plaster.  Near  to  them  was  dug  up  a  rude 
jar  containing  fragments  of  linen,  in  which  had  been 
folded  a  thin  silver  plate,  2  inches  long  by  1^^  inch 
wide.  This  is  embossed  with  a  beautiful  female  figure, 
having  both  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of  adoration. 
The  hair  hangs  loosely  behind :  the  dress  folds  natu- 
rally from  the  waist  to  the  feet.*^ 

I  was  not  fortunate  in  discovering  at  Warkah  any 
tombs  of  undoubted  early  antiquity,  but  the  above 

^  The  whole  character  of  this  relic  proclaims  its  great  antiquity, 
while  the  attitude  and  dress  of  the  figure  recall  to  mind  the  rock 
sculptures  of  Mai  Amir,  in  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains  of  Persia. 
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objects  indicate  the  existence  of  such  at  this  locality 
as  well  as  at  Sinkara,  Mugeyer,  and  other  sites.  If 
it  were  possible  to  penetrate  the  vast  accumulation  of 
more  recent  deposits,  we  should  undoubtedly  arrive  at 
very  ancient  sepulchres  beneath.  The  very  fact  that 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  these  tombs  are  found 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  mounds,  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  evidence  of  their  existence. 

The  next  objects  in  point  of  antiquity  are  those 
exhumed  from  the  edge  of  the  great  platform  east  of 
the  Budriah.  I  one  day  observed  the  corners  of  two 
large  bricks  projected  from  beneath  the  rubbish  on  the 
summit.  As  they  possessed  the  vitrified  appearance 
which  generally  at  Warkah  indicates  an  inscription  in 
cuneiform,  I  removed  them  for  examination,  and,  in 
doing  so,  exposed  two  small  but  broken  tablets  of  un- 
baked clay,  covered  on  both  sides  with  minute  Baby- 
lonian characters.  On  searching  further  I  discovered 
others,  and  eventually  succeeded,  with  a  penknife,  in 
extracting  and  preserving  a  series  of  about  forty,  more 
or  less  perfect. 

There  were  many  others,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  taken,  several  were  unavoidably  broken,  from 
being  imbedded  in  tenacious  earth  ;  while  some  were 
destroyed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  brick  pavement  on 
which  they  lay  disposed,  in  regular  order,  side  by  side. 
The  rain  has  unfortunately  filtered  through  the  super- 
imposed earth  and  rubbish ;  hence  a  deposit  of  brown 
mud  has  accumulated  between  the  terrace  or  pave- 
ment and  the  tablets,  which  are  on  this  account  ge- 
nerally injured  on  one  side.  From  the  same  cause  a 
great  many  were  decayed,  and  fell  to  pieces  on  expo- 
sure.   The  specimens  preserved  differ  in  size,  and  vary 
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from  2  to  4^  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  to  3  inches 
in  breadth. 

The  largest  tablet  contains  on  one  side  twenty,  and 
on  the  other  twenty *one  lines  of  exceedingly  delicate 
cuneiform  characters.  In  some  cases  the  lines  of 
writing  are  continued  along  the  edges  or  carried  over 
upon  the  ends. 

On  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  surface  of 
the  bricks,  I  discovered  that  they  formed  the  flooring 
of  a  terrace  32  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  but  which 
had  probably  been  somewhat  wider.  One  brick  alone 
bore  an  inscription,^  and  was  of  finer  quality  than  the 
rest,  which  were  without  legends.  At  the  back  of  the 
terrace  was  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  10  or  12  feet 
thick;  and  about  4  feet  high.  The  whole  were  covered 
with  two  feet  of  rubbish  and  charcoal.  Lying  upon  the 
terrace  were  several  exceedingly  interesting  articles, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  following : — 

1 .  A  piece  of  burnt  alabaster,  in  form  of  a  cone,  3 
inches  long,  drawn  out  at  the  back  into  a  kind  of  ridge 
which  runs  lengthwise.  The  base  is  nearly  circular, 
and  has  in  it,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  rod,  a  round 
hole.  The  top  of  this  cone  is  broken  off  at  a  point 
where  there  is  a  slight  projection,  probably  portion  of 
a  grotesque  head.  Two  scrolls,  delicately  engraved, 
extend  downwards  from  the  fracture :  at  the  left  side 
of  one  of  these  is  a  broken  inscription  in  Assyrian. 

2.  Portion  of  the  hinge  and  left  valve  of  a  bivalve 
shell  {TVidacna  squamosa).  On  the  exterior  are  re- 
presented, in  delicate  carving,  the  heads,  necks,  and 
fore  legs  of  two  horses  at  full  speed,  as  in  the  act  of 

^  It  precisely  resembled  the  bricks  of  Urukh  in  the  buttresses 
of  the  Ba&riab^  from  which  it  is  probably  taken. 
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drawing  a  chariot,  which  is  unfortunately  wanting. 
The  necks  and  shoulders  of  the  horses  are  covered 
with  trappings  and  armour.  They  are  without  bits ; 
but  a  species  of  rein  is  attached  to  the  under  jaw, 
and  from  it  depend  two  bells  or  tassels.  The  driving 
reins  are  fastened  to  semicircular  processes  behind 
the  horses'  ears,  similar  to  those  depicted  on  the 
bas-reliefs  at  Nineveh.  Flowers  of  the  lotus,  in  every 
stage  of  expansion,  from  the  bud  to  the  full-blown 
flower,  are  introduced  upon  every  available  space  around 
the  horses  and  over  the  hinge.  The  interior  of  the 
shell  ^  bears  an  ornamental  basket  (?)  filled  with  buds 
and  flowers  of  the  same  plant :  the  inner  surface  is 
slightly  discoloured  with  iron  rust,  from  its  contact 
with — 

3.  Fragments  of  a  sword,  having  a  brass  knob  at 
the  handle. 

4.  A  clay  goblet,  of  elegant  form. 

5.  An  ivory  panel,  4  inches  long,  but  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decomposition.  It  is  only  possible  to  distin- 
guish upon  it  two  small  scrolls  proceeding  from  a  cen- 
tral point,  and  the  figure  of  some  animal.  It  is  pierced 
with  two  holes  for  the  purpose  of  attachment. 

6.  A  circular  piece  of  thick  alabaster,  7  inches  in 
diameter,  flat  on  one  side,  with  a  large  mammillated 
projection,  3  inches  high,  on  the  other :  this  had  evi- 
dently been  formed  by  the  lathe. 

7.  Another  piece  of  alabaster,  apparently  the  base 
of  a  small  column. 

8.  Fragments  of  two  large  mushroom-shaped  cylin- 

^  Mr.  Layard,  in  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  563,  gives  a  draw- 
ing of  this  engraved  shell,  and  remarks  on  its  similarity  to  one  from 
an  Etruscan  tomb,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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ders,  upon  the  flat  tops  and  stems  of  which  are  cunei- 
form records.  They  exhibit  marks  of  fire,  as  do  all  the 
other  objects  found  near  them. 

9.  A  broken  brick,  with  a  stamp,  in  relief,  of  a  cir- 
cular-topped altar  on  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a 
seven-rayed  star. 

Beyond  the  spot  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tablets  were  extracted,  two  more  bricks  were  observed 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  those  which  first 
attracted  my  attention ;  they  rested  against  two  others, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  Section.  Beoeath  the 
shelter  thus  formed  were  three  more  tablets,  lying 
upon  a  large  brick,  17  inches  square,  and  2f  inches 
thick :  a  hole  in  the  centre  enabled  me  to  raise  it.  A 
well-built  vault,  13^  inches  X  10^  inches  square  and 
21  inches  deep,  was  disclosed,  having  a  second  but 
only  partial  covering  of  three  bricks  resting  as  a  ledge, 
as  shown  in  the  Section  and  Flan.    The  vault  was  filled 


with  earth,  and  the  fragments  of  one  or  two  large  jars 
or  sepulchral  vases.  Whatever  their  contents  had  ori- 
ginally been,  there  were  no  traces  of  them  left.  The 
sides  of  the  vault  were  constructed  of  smalt  sun-dried 
bricks :  it  was  without  flooring.  At  the  left  comer,  and 
towards  the  front  of  the  terrace,  was  a  small  square 
hole  (shown  in  the  Plan),  in  which  lay  a  broken  dish 
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or  earthenware  jar,  and  upon  which  a  large  flat  brick 
had  rested.  At  the  back  of  the  terrace,  behind  the  two 
inclined  bricks,  was  a  broken  vase,  which  contained 
reed  ashes  and  burned  bones  reduced  to  small  lumps 
and  crumbling  to  powder. 

At  the  north  extremity  of  this  terrace  was  another 
vault.  The  bricks  were  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
the  roof  had  fallen  in.  It  in  every  respect  resembled 
the  one  just  described,  except  that,  instead  of  the  small 
square  recess  being  placed  anglewise  to  the  vault,  it 
was  in  direct  communication  with  it.  Broken  pot- 
tery, burnt  reeds,  and  date-stones  were  found  within  ; 
and,  near  the  top,  portions  of  a  lamb's  jaw. 

This  terrace  was  terminated  by  two  bricks,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  sun  and  altar.  The  stamped  sides 
were  turned  against  a  turret  or  projection  of  the  mud- 
brick  walL  At  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, but  in  a  turret,  was  a  vault  or  grave  6  feet  long, 
rifled  of  its  contents. 

On  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  which 
doubtless  was  a  principal  access  to  the  Buariah  en- 
closure, excavations  were  made,  and  a  second  terrace 
discovered ;  this  measured  40  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide. 
It  was  paved  with  bricks,  each  of  which  bore  an  in- 
distinct inscription  of  Cambyses,  the  brother  of  Cyrus, 
a  personage  of  whom  we  have  no  historical  notice. 
The  cuneiform  characters  are  in  relief.  The  only  ar- 
ticles found  here  were  among  a  quantity  of  charred 
date-wood  near  the  ravine.  They  comprise  a  series 
of  round-headed  nails  of  iron  and  copper,  pieces  of 
copper  plates  through  which  the  nails  had  passed,  a 
few  beads,  and  a  large  ornament  for  the  neck,  of  rhom- 
boidal  form.     Two  vaults  were  here  discovered  similar 
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to  those  on  the  other  terrace,  but  they  were  only  co- 
vered by  a  flat  brick  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and 
were  without  the  two  bricks  resting  at  an  angle  upon 
two  others.  The  square  hole  outside  was  on  the  right 
hand,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  vault.  A 
row  of  bricks  placed  on  their  edges  against  a  sun- 
dried  wall  terminated  this  terrace. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  examined  the  objects  obtained 
upon  these  two  terraces,  and  states  concerning  the  tab- 
lets that ''  they  were  official  documents  issued  by  order 
of  the  King,  attested  or  indorsed  by  the  great  officers 
of  state,  and  referring  to  specific  amounts  in  weight  of 
gold  or  silver.  He  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the 
Babylonian  Kings,  in  an  age  when  coined  money  was 
unknown,  used  these  pieces  of  baked  clay  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  a  circulating  medium.  The  smaller  cakes, 
he  thought,  corresponded  to  the  notes-of-hand  of  the 
present  day,  the  tenor  of  the  legends  being  apparently 
an  acknowledgment  of  liability,  by  private  parties,  for 
certain  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  more  formal 
documents  seemed  to  be  notes  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  convenience  of  circulation,  representing  a 
certain  value,  which  was  always  expressed  in  measures 
of  weight,  of  gold  or  silver,  and  redeemable  on  presen- 
tation at  the  royal  treasury."^  Each  tablet  is  inscribed 
with  the  precise  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  it  was 
issued.   The  following  names  have  been  deciphered : — 

NabopoUasar       ....  625-605  b.c. 

Nabonidas 538 

Cyrus  the  Great       .     .     .  536-525 

Darius  1 521-485 

From  this  list  it  would  appear  that  the  tablets  and 

^  See  the  'Atheuieam '  for  March  15,  1851. 
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articles  associated  with  them  were  deposited  in  the 
position  where  they  were  discovered  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Achsemenian  period. 

From  the  result  of  excavations  made  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ruins  of  Sinkara,  we  derive  the  information 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  Babylonians  burned  the 
private  records  and  other  property  with  the  body  of 
deceased.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance ;  the  bones  of  the  dead  being  depo- 
sited in  a  vase  and  placed  in  a  vault,  the  records  ar- 
ranged over  the  vault,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  the 
flames. 

This  however  was  not  the  only  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead.  Burial  in  urns  or  vases  was  customary  from 
very  early  times,  and  was  much  practised  at  Warkah. 
From  the  discovery  of  coins  in  connection  with  many 
of  these  urns,  it  would  seem  this  mode  w^as  very  preva- 
lent with  the  Parthians,  to  whom  it  was  handed  down 
from  antiquity.  The  usual  form  of  the  urns  resembles 
a  top;  they  are  lined  inside  with  bitumen,  and  are  usu- 
ally covered  with  bricks  at  the  mouth ;  many  however 
have  a  cover,  which  is  cemented  to  the  urn.  Vessels 
of  this  description  contain  a  single  head,  or  the  bones 
of  a  human  being,  and  are  at  Warkah  laid  horizon- 
tally. Inside  are  found  engraved  cylinders  or  gems, 
beads  and  neck-ornaments,  and  rings  of  shell.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  cofBn  (if  such 
a  term  is  applicable)  formed  by  two  such  urns,  one 
slightly  smaller  than  the  other.  They  are  placed 
mouth  to  mouth  and  then  cemented  together,  con- 
taining one  or  more  bodies.  There  are  various  other 
forms  of  these  burial-pots,  but  they  all  sink  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  those  glazed  earthen 
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coffins,  whose  fragments  occur  in  such  amazing  abun- 
dance on  the  surface  as  to  mark  them  as  one  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  spot.  As  civili- 
zation progressed,  they  appear  to  have  superseded  the 
more  rude  descriptions  of  burial-vases,  and  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  The  piles  on  piles  of  these 
coffins  are  self-evident  proofs  of  the  successive  gene- 
rations by  whom  this  method  of  burial  was  practised. 
I  will  not  venture  a  guess  at  the  date  of  their  first 
introduction,  but  they  were  certainly  in  use,  and  that 
commonly,  at  the  time  Warkah  was  abandoned  under 
the  Sassanians. 

These  remarkable  coffins  have  somewhat  the  form 
(to  use  a  homely  similitude)  of  an  elongated  ''  slipper- 
bath,"  gradually  tapering  towards  the  feet,  and  with 
an  oval  aperture  for  the  admission  of  the  body :  they 
are  however  much  more  elegant  and  symmetrical  than 
the  household  article  alluded  to.  The  aperture  is  flat- 
tened, and  furnished  with  a  depressed  ledge  to  receive 
an  earthenware  cover,  which  is  either  plain  or  glazed. 
On  the  corpse  being  placed  in  its  final  resting-place, 
the  cover  was  cemented  to  the  coffin  with  lime-mortar. 
At  the  lower  extremity,  near  the  feet,  is  a  semi-oval 
hole,  doubtlessly  intended  for  the  escape  of  the  con- 
densed gases.  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  each  coffin 
generally,  and  on  the  lid  sometimes,  are  five  rows  of 
embossed  small  figures,  which  extend  from  the  aper- 
ture to  the  foot.  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  elevated  ridges,  plain  or  ornamental.  The  figures 
are  all  alike,  and  represent  a  warrior  in  short  close- 
fitting  tunic,  and  long  loose  nether-garments.  He  is 
armed  with  a  short  sword  at  the  left  side,  and  stands 
with  his  legs  wide  apart,  and  his  hands  resting  on  his 
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hips.  On  his  head  is  an  enormous  coifiiire,  either 
natural  or  arti&^ial,  giving  the  figure  a  very  singular 
appearance.  The  whole  costume  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  that  we  are  acquainted  with  from  the 
coins  and  sculptures  of  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian 
period.  The  whole  visible  surface  of  the  coffins  is 
covered-  with  a  thick  glazing  of  rich  green  enamel  on 
the  exterior,  and  of  blue  within  the  aperture :  the  latter 
was  probably  the  original  colour  of  the  whole,  but  it 
lias  changed  from  chemical  decomposition  and  long 
exposure.  This  enamel  was  applied  when  the  coffins 
were  placed  in  an  erect  position,  as  I  ascertained  from 
the  droppings.  The  material  of  which  the  coffins  are 
composed,  is  clay  mixed  with  straw  and  half-baked. 
The  upper  and  unglazed  surface  of  the  inside,  as  well 
as  the  bottom,  is  marked  with  the  impressions  of  the 
reed-matting  on  which  they  rested  during  the  progress 
of  manufacture,  similar  to  those  observed  on  the  under 
side  of  Babylonian  bricks. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  generality  of  the 
Warkah  coffins;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  glazed, 
though  without  the  figures, — in  others  perfectly  plain 
without  either  glazing^  or  figures.  One  bore  three 
figures  in  relief,  which  differed  considerably  from  the 

^  Dr.  Hyslop,  of  Baghdad,  at  my  request,  obtained  the  following 
native  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of  the  glazed  jugs  and  utensils  at 
present  made  in  many  Eastern  towns : — 

*'  Take  of  pebble-stones  and  alkali,  of  each  one  pound ;  grind  these 
ingredients  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which,  fused  in  a  well-heated  fur- 
nace, will  run  to  glass.  When  cold,  grind  it  again  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  add — for  green  glaze,  oxide  t)f  copper  one-fortieth  part ;  for  blue 
glaze,  calcined  lead  one- fortieth  part ;  for  white  glaze,  calcined  tin 
one-fortieth  part.  Temper  the  mixture  with  cold  water,  lay  it  on, 
and  put  the  ware  into  a  furnace  to  flux  the  mixture  on  it." 
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others.  They  represent  females  in  short  dresses,  and 
carry  a  square  box  (?)  in  both  hands.  Upon  theii 
heads  are  large  bushy  wigs,  confined  with  netting.  A 
portion  of  this  coffin  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  one  instance  only  did  I  observe  two  lids  to  one 
coffin.  The  glazed  and  figured  specimen  in  the  Mu- 
seum was  broken,  and  lay  within  the  aperture.  It  was 
protected  by  another  of  unglazed  pottery,  raised  in 
the  centre  and  pierced  with  a  hole,  so  that  it  exactly 
resembled  the  crust  of  a  huge  meat-pie. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  coffins  are  simply  sur- 
rounded with  earth,  and  lie  without  order,  piled  upon 
and  near  each  other :  they  have  no  general  direction. 
Others,  however,  are  built  up  singly  or  two  together, 
in  brick  vaults  of  somewhat  peculiar  construction,  the 
roof  being  formed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  Sec- 
tion. The  bricks  used  in  these  vaults  are  always  of 
the  same  description,  about  8  inches  square,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  sandy,  and  slightly  baked ;  on  one  side 
they  are  ridged  and  furrowed.  They  are  cemented 
with  lime-mortar ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  is  closed  with  the  same.  From  this,  I 
conclude  that  the  dead  were  brought  to  the  coffin  in 
sitUy  and  there  placed  within  it.  The  weight  of  the 
coffins,  as  well  as  their  fragility,  is  opposed  to  their 
being  carried  with  the  dead  inside. 

The  great  depth  (30  feet)  at  which  I  have  observed 
these  coffins,  with  or  without  vaults,  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  their  having  been  buried  in  the  usual  mode. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ancient  Persians, 
at  least  the  Sassanians,  exposed  their  dead  like  their' 
modern  descendants  the  Parsees.  I  am  therefore  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  kind  of  exposure  was  prac- 
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tised  at  Warkah;  that  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
coffin  and  left  on  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The 
sand-drifts,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
exceedingly  dense  and  piercing,  would  rapidly  cover  it. 
In  this  way  we  can  account,  not  only  for  the  depth  of 
the  coffins,  but  also  for  the  small  laver  of  fine  earth 
which  intervenes  between  the  vertical  rows,  and  the 
irregular  order  of  their  deposition. 

There  was  only  one  instance  observed  which  ap- 
peared to  contradict  this  view.  One  coffin  was  strongly 
cemented  to  one  beneath  it.  The  lower  one  actually 
passed  through  the  top  of  a  third  and  was  cemented 
to  it,  the  remains  in  the  last  being  permitted  to  rest 
undisturbed.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  lowest  coffin  gave  way,  from  the  superincum- 
bent weight,  when  that  above  it  was  deposited,  ^  and 
that  they  were  cemented  together  in  that  position. 

The  object  of  my  second  visit  to  Warkah  was  to 
collect  a  series  of  such  antiquities  as  it  affi^rded,  and 
more  especially  to  obtain  one  of  the  glazed  coffins 
which  might  be  sent  to  the  British  Museum.  As  the 
colour  of  those  near  the  surface  is  affected  by  expo- 
sure, I  tried  to  procure  a  good  specimen  from  below ; 
but,  the  deeper  I  dug,  the  more  saturated  with  mois- 
ture and  brittle  they  became,  so  that,  the  moment  an 
attempt  was  made  to  move  one,  it  fell  to  pieces. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  succeed  at  any  depth,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  chance  for  me  was  to 
try  at  the  surface.  As  the  Arabs  were  much  more 
adept  at  digging  with  their  spears  and  hands  than  with 
the  spades  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  I  permitted 
them  to  follow  their  own  mode  of  searching.  Their 
cupidity  is  attracted  by  the  treasures  contained  within 
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the  coffins,  to  procure  which  many  hundreds  are  broken 
and  searched  every  year.  Their  method  of  proceeding 
is  simple  enough :  they  pierce  the  loose  soil  with  their 
spears,  until  they  chance  to  strike  against  some  solid 
substance ;  by  the  vibration  produced,  the  Arab  knows 
at  once  whether  he  has  hit  upon  a  coffin  or  the  vault 
containing  one.  The  spear  is  then  thrown  aside,  and, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  mole,  the  wild  fellow  digs  a  hole 
with  his  hands.  If  an  obstacle  presents  itself,  the  spear 
is  again  had  recourse  to,  and  in  this  manner  perseve- 
rance secures  the  object  of  search.  When  the  coffin 
is  rij9ed,  a  hole  is  broken  through  the  bottom  to  as- 
certain if  there  be  one  below.  In  riding  or  walking 
over  the  mounds  considerable  care  is  requisite  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  holes  made  by  the  Arabs, 
who  of  course  never  take  the  trouble  to  fill  them  up 
again. 

During  every  day  of  my  stay  several  coffins  were 
uncovered,  and  numerous  expedients  adopted  to  re- 
move one  unbroken  ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution, they  broke  with  their  own  weight.  Pieces  of 
carpet  and  Arab  abbaS  were  tied  tightly  round  them, 
the  earth  inside  was  either  partially  or  wholly  removed, 
and  poles  were  placed  below  to  give  support ;  all  how- 
ever to  no  purpose.  Having  broken  about  100  coffins, 
I  almost  despaired  of  success.  As  a  last  resource  I 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Semava,  a  small  Arab  town 
a  day's  journey  distant,  where  he  was  fortunate  in 
purchasing  some  strong  paper.  Another  coffin  was 
discovered  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  Paper  was 
pasted  over  it,  inside  and  out,  several  layers  thick: 
being  left  exposed  to  the  air  all  night,  it  had  become 
like  a  piece  of  pasteboard  before  morning.     As  much 
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earth  was  then  removed  from  the  under  side  as  was 
deemed  safe,  two  strong  tent-poles  were  placed  beneath, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  lifted  upon  a  board,  covered 
with  the  workmen's  clothes,  and  carefully  secured  with 
ropes,  etc. ;  fasces  of  spears  and  spades  were  then 
fastened  to  the  board ;  and,  upon  this  primitive  bier,  I 
saw  the  coffin  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  not  however  without  considerable  anxiety  that 
I  superintended  its  progress  across  the  desert.  The 
ground  was  in  parts  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the 
weight  so  great  that  it  required  twelve  men,  with  fre- 
quent relief.  I  was  kept  in  constant  alarm  lest  any 
of  them  might  trip,  and  destroy  all  the  fruit  of  my 
labour.  My  satisfaction  was  great  when  I  saw  the 
burden  safely  deposited  at  my  tent,  nine  miles  distant 
from  the  ruins.  The  papering  plan  succeeded  admi- 
rably, and  I  was  subsequently  able  to  secure  two  more 
in  the  same  manner.^  The  three  coffins  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

When  the  cover  remains  unbroken  in  its  |)lace  upon 
the  aperture,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  see  that  the 
corpse  was  arranged  as  in  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
except  that  the  arms  were  bent  and  the  hands  placed 
upon  the  breast.  The  skeletons  usually  fell  to  pieces 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  were  soon  reduced  to 
powder.  In  one  instance,  portions  of  a  light-coloured 
garment,  fine  in  texture,  still  adhered  to  the  bones ; 
in  some  places  so  thickly  as  to  leave  me  in  doubt 
whether  it  or  they  had  not  been  soaked  in  some  oily 
or  waxy  substance.     If  however  cement  was  used,  it 

^  They  were  afterwards  embarked  in  a  boat  and  conveyed  150 
miles  down  the  Euphrates  to  Busrah,  where  they  were  packed  in 
cases  and  despatched  to  England. 
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cannot  now  be  detected  either  by  touch  or  smell.  I 
endeavoured  to  preserve  some  of  this  garment,  but, 
like  the  mouldering  remains  it  partially  covered,  it  fell 
to  powder,  and  was  dispersed  by  the  breeze. 

Inside  or  outside  of  every  coffin  are  found  small 
objects  of  considerable  interest,  the  personal  property 
of  the  deceased,  or  the  parting  gifts  of  friends.  With 
the  exception  however  of  a  few  copper  Parthian  coins 
strewed  in  the  earth  close  at  hand,  there  has  been  no- 
thing discovered  which  affords  any  clue  to  their  date.^ 

The  personal  relics  consist  of  gold  rings  with  car- 
buncle-stones, and  silver  rings  for  the  fingers ;  silver 
and  brass  armlets  and  bangles,  with  rings  for  the  toes ; 
necklaces  of  agate  beads,  small  old  cylinders;  and, 
now  and  then,  gold  beads  are  not  uncommon,  as  well 
as  massive  gold  earrings  and  ornaments  for  fillets, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  tasteful  and  elegant. 
Small  pieces  of  thin  gold-leaf,  which  appear  to  have 
been  placed  as  veils  over  the  face,  frequently  occur. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  gold  lie 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  One  of  my  workmen  stated 
that  he,  on  one  occasion,  found  a  massive  pointed 
head-dress  (perhaps  a  helmet)  of  the  same  material, 
which  he  melted  down  and  sold  to  the  Jews,  who 
periodically  visit  the  Arab  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  antiques. 

Deposited  within  the  coffins  are  frequently  objects 

^  I  should  not  however  omit  to  mention  that  a  coffin  was  dis- 
covered at  the  depth  of  foar  feet  below  the  flooring  of  the  Parthian 
chamber  previously  described.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  was  deposited  in  that  position  before  or  after  the  erection 
of  the  building,  or  even  before  or  during  the  Parthian  period.  My 
impression  is,  that  this  mode  of  burial  in  "  slipper-bath  "  coffins  was 
in  vogue  long  before  that  time. 
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of  a  different  description :  drinking- vessels,  and  dishes 
of  pottery,  glass  bottles,  boxes  of  wood  joined  with 
glue  and  bound  or  enclosed  in  iron,  hideous  bone  idols, 
or  more  probably  dolls,  and  rude  clay  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  Upon  the  skull  in  one  cofSn,  of  which 
the  lid  was  broken,  I  obtained  a  single  small  copper 
coin :  it  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  earth ;  and  much 
value  must  not  be  attached  to  this  circumstance,  as 
similar  coins  abound  upon  the  surface  of  the  mounds. 
They  are  flat  on  one  side,  and  moulded  with  a  slightly 
rounded  protuberance  on  the  other.  The  edges  are 
generally  sharp,  and  possess  two  little  processes  op- 
posite to  each  other.  The  types  are  exceedingly  in- 
distinct,  but  sufficiently  so  to  admit  of  their  being 
identified  as  Parthian. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  few  other  coins  are  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  coffin-mounds. 

Close  to  the  side  or  foot  of  the  coffin  are  generally 
one  or  more  water-jugs  and  drinking-cups.  A  very 
beautiful  glazed  jug  was  found  standing  in  a  small 
recess  left  for  its  reception  in  the  side  wall  of  a  vault, 
within  arm's-length  of  the  coffin.  The  bones  of  a 
fowl,  together  with  a  flint  and  steel,  frequently  lie  on 
the  top  of  the  coffins.  The  custom  of  depositing  such 
articles  in  these  positions  is  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  period. 

The  surface  of  the  coffin  is  often  a  receptacle  for 
small  relics,  as  the  following  list  taken  out  of  the 
same  vault  will  show : — seven  different  forms  of  ex- 
ceedingly fragile  coloured  glass  bottles;  two  small  and 
curiously  formed  yellow  glass  bottles ;  a  glazed  terra- 
cotta lamp  ;  four  bone  stilettos  ;  two  small  iron  imple- 
ments ;  the  bones  of  a  bird  (small) ;  fragments  of  a 
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bunch  of  flowers  (!)  and  an  ornamental  reed-basket 
(the  plaits  of  the  reeds  being  quite  distinct) ,  contain- 
ing two  pieces  of  kohl,  or  black  paint  for  the  eyelids, 
and  a  tassel-bead :  these  articles  probably  belonged 
to  a  female. 

Among  other  objects  found  near  the  coffins  I  may 
enumerate  short  iron  swords,  long  alabaster  bottles, 
jars  containing  remains  of  date-stones,  plumb-leads  (?). 
of  clay,  lamps  of  the  same  material,  round  stones 
rubbed  into  the  form  of  rude  cubes  (probably  weights), 
knife-blades,  etc.  etc.,  and  several  terra-cotta  figures,' 
which  were  probably  the  Penates  of  that  time.  Clay 
figures  have  already  been  described ;  but  they  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  the  Babylonian  period,  and  are 
found  at  the  base  of  the  mounds.  Of  the  rest  a  few 
are  to  be  probably  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  and  these 
are  of  course  much  superior  in  point  of  design  and 
execution.  Two  female  heads  are  deserving  particular 
notice :  they  possess  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
Greek  face ;  the  hair  is  arranged  in  long  ringlets,  and 
the  lofty  head-dresses  are  peculiar :  upon  the  cheeks 
are  traces  of  colour.  To  the  Greek  period  may  also 
be  referred  a  small  tablet  bearing  the  representation  of 
a  sturdy  figure,  with  a  robe  fastened  by  a  brooch  at 
the  right  shoulder,  but  flying  loosely  and  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  body  naked .  On  the  legs  are  large  ankle- 
rings.  The  head  is  broken  off.  He  stands  upon  small 
rounded  projections,  and  holds  one  in  the  left  hand. 
This  figure  is  probably  intended  for  Hercules. 

To  the  Parthians  undoubtedly  belong  the  figures  of 
a  reclining  warrior  holding  a  cup  (?)  in  the  left  hand. 
The  costume,  consisting  of  a  coat-of-mail  or  padded 
tunic,  which  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  of  a  helmet 
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with  aa  ornameot  in  froat,  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  on  Parthian  coins. 

The  remainder  of  the  figures  are  also,  probably, 
Parthian: — naked  Vennses,  similar  to  those  of  the 
earliest  period ;  a  female  attired  in  a  loose  robe,  and 
a  veil  attached  to  a  two-pointed  head-dress ;  an  old 
man  and  woman  in  long  dresses,  which  exhibit  traces 
of  colour, — the  female  carries  a  square  box  or  basket. 
Other  figures  have  shoes  with  rosettes  coloured  black. 

These  figures  are  interesting,  as  afibrding  some  in- 
formation on  the  ordinary  costumes  worn  probably 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

HIMYARITIC    INSCRIPTION. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  latest  date  discovered  at 
Warkah  is  an  Himyaritic  inscription.  It  occurs  upon 
a  rough  limestone  slab,  2  feet  long,  1  foot  5  inches 
wide,  and  4  inches  thick,  found  at  the  entrance  to  a 
brick  vaulted  tomb,  at  the  base  of  the  sapie  mound 
which  yielded  the  sealed  tablets  of  the  Greek  age. 
YY*pig'=^-— ^  ly  «     The  slab  stood  on  end,  having 

I  10  (D I M  0  m     '^^  inscribed  surface  within 

1 1  I  V      j     the  tomb,  which  had  been  pre- 

I  Jr*n  X  mS^I^I     viously  searched,  and  which 

measured  7^  feet  by  4  feet. 

The  inscription  is  an  epi- 
taph to  Hanat-asar,  son  of 
Esau,  son  of  Hanat-asar,  pro- 
bably an  Arab  merchant,  who 
died  during  the  Sassanian 
Epoch  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ. 
The  discovery  of  this  record  is  of  considerable  in- 
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teres t»  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates. 

Among  other  heterogeneous  articles  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  mounds  or  discovered  in  the  trenches, 
but  not  apparently  connected  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Arrow-heads  of  copper  from  the  north  portion 
of  the  ruins. 

2.  Serrated  strips  of  obsidian  and  flint :  they  pre- 
cisely resemble  the  sacrificial  knives  used  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans. 

3.  A  flat  oval  pebble,  of  dark  green  serpentine,  from 
the  conical  mound  north  of  the  Buariah.  This  pebble 
has  been  cut  across  the  middle  and  sharpened  like  a 
wedge.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been  used 
for  writing  cuneiform  characters  on  tablets  when  the 
clay  was  in  a  soft  state. 

SHAT-BL-NIL. 

A  city  of  such  importance  as  Warkah  has  evidently 
been  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  banks  of  some  considerable  stream.  It 
was  not  until  after  a  long  search,  that  I  succeeded  in 
detecting  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  large  canal.  It 
passes  at  a  distance  of  350  paces  west  of  the  Nuffayji 
pile,  and  within  thirty  paces  of  a  small  conical  mound ^ 
toward  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  city  wall.  From 
thence  it  bears  round  the  wall  toward  the  east,  and 
appears  to  divide  into  two  branches ;  one  proceeding 
towards  Sinkara  eastward,  and  the  other  continuing 
its  course  southward.     I  did  not  succeed  in  tracing 

»  L  of  the  Plan. 
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either  branch  very  far.  Beyond  Nuffayjl  I  traced  it 
for  several  miles  in  a  direction  bearing  24®  30'  west  of 
north.  Near  this  mound  its  channel  is  120  feet  wide, 
and  its  level  a  few  feet  above  the  desert-level,^^  its 
banks  being  about  five  feet  high.  Traces  of  the  se- 
condary canals  proceeding  from  it  on  the  west  are 
visible,  eighty  feet  in  width.  At  the  point  where  it 
first  meets  the  city  wall,  an  opening  probably  admitted 
a  branch  or  branches  into  the  interior.  If  such  were 
the  case,  all  traces  have  long  since  been  filled  up  by 
d^ris  from  the  mounds  and  by  drifted  sand. 

An  intelligent  old  Arab,  whom  I  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  remembered  that  this  channel  was  known  to 
the  fathers  of  the  present  generation  as  an  '^  ancient 
river,"  and  that  it  was  called  the  "  Nil."  He  had  no 
knowledge  as  to  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  flowed ; 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  "  Shat "  of 
the  same  name  further  to  the  north. 

At  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest  there  was  an 
ancient  canal  or  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which  passed 
the  mound  of  Al  Hymar  at  Babylon,  and  flowed  south- 
east to  the  then  existing  city  of  Niliah.  It  probably 
joined  the  Tigris  near  the  mouth  of  the  modern  Shat- 
el-Hie.  It  is  supposed  that  this  main  branch  of  the 
Nil  gave  off  a  large  stream  to  Ziblieh  and  Niffer  (si- 
tuated midway  between  the  modern  courses  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris).  Remains  of  this  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  they  are  called  the  "  Giant's  Road."  About 
two  days'  journey  south-south-east  of  the  last-named 
ruin   I   met  with   a   considerable    ancient   river-bed 

^^  Important  rivers  and  canals  in  Babylonia  flow  in  channels  below 
the  desert-level.  In  this  case  I  believe  the  bed  to  have  become  fiUed 
up  with  sand. 
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called  *'  Skaim."  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Nil  of 
Warkah  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  Skaim, 
the  Giant's  Road,  and  the  Nil  of  Babylon.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Nil  occurs 
at  two  such  distant  points  as  Babylon  and  Warkah ; 
it  implies  a  connection  between  them. 

The  term  "  Shat-el-Nil "  indicates  its  importance  : 
it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  ancient  artificial  canal  (nahr) 
which  has  received  the  appellation  of  "  Shat,"  or  large 
river ;  and,  as  etymology  offers  no  ready  solution  for 
the  name  Nil,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  derived  either 
from  its  being  thought  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  or  else  in  commemoration  of  some  im- 
portant event  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Chaldaean  nations. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  some  apology  and  explana- 
tion are  due  for  the  unwonted  length  of  this  Memoir. 
I  am  aware  that,  in  describing  these  remarkable  ruins, 
many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  advanced  are 
open  to  objection  from  want  of  requisite  data :  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  be  somewhat  prolix  and 
tedious  in  details,  rather  than  omit  anything  which 
might  be  considered  useful  in  guiding  the  antiquary 
or  the  explorer  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
locality  and  its  remains. 

If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  early  annals  and  of  more 
positive  information  than  could  be  desired,  the  fault 
must  be  assigned  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
which  attend  excavations  at  such  an  inaccessible  spot 
as  Warkah.  The  enormous  quantity  of  brick  rubbish 
within  and  around  the  temples,  and  the  yielding  na- 
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ture  of  the  soil  composing  the  mounds  (apparently 
the  result  of  continual  sand -drifts),  render  it  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  excavate  to  any  great  depth.  I 
did  not  feel  justified,  on  account  of  expense,  to  ex- 
plore on  a  larger  scale,  nor  would  time  admit  of  my 
doing  so. 

The  results  obtained  are  however  by  no  means  un- 
important.    We  have  ascertained, — 

1.  The  existence  of  a  new  style  of  architecture, 
perfectly  original,  uninfluenced  by  the  exalted  taste 
of  Greece,  and,  it  is  presumed,  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity. 

2.  That  there  are  remains  at  Warkah  ranging  from 
at  least  2200  b.c.  to  about  400  a.d.^ 

3.  The  site  of  a  Necropolis,  whose  character  and 
immense  extent  indicate  the  extraordinary  sanctity 
attached  to  the  locality  for  many  centuries. 

4.  The  different  modes  in  which  the  dead  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  period  above  alluded  to. 

5.  That  cuneiform  writing  was  practised  as  late  as 
200  B.C. 

With  regard  to  the  glazed  coflins  so  peculiar  to 
Warkah,  it  is,  I  think,  evident  that  the  remains  of  the 
dead  were  not  buried,  but  merely  exposed  with  their 
sarcophagi  on  the  surface  of  the  mounds.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  later  inhabitants  of  Persia  disposed 
of  their  dead.  We,  have,  however  yet  to  learn  whe- 
ther they  did  more  than  merely  adopt  a  custom  which 
prevailed  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Babylonians. 
Further  researches  in  the  Necropolis  will  probably 
throw  much  light  on  the  ceremonies  which  attended 
the  burial  of  the  ancient  people. 
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Now  that  we  are  fully  assured  of  the  existence  of 
records  in  the  cuneiform  character  during  the  Greek 
occupation  of  Babylonia,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope, 
as  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  happily  remarked,  that  we 
may  hereafter  fall  in  with  a  cuneiform  version  of  Alex- 
ander's  campaigns :  such  a  discovery  would  indeed  be 
valuable.  . 

If  bilingual  records  in  cuneiform  and  Greek  are  to 
be  found,  Warkah  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
likely  localities  in  which  to  search  for  them.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  particular  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  those  ruins  at  such 
time  as  excavations  in  Babylonia  may  be  resumed. 

There  is  no  site,  either  in  Babylonia  or  Assyria, 
which  has  hitherto  afforded,  or  which  will  hereafter 
produce,  information  of  such  varied  character,  and 
concerning  so  many  different  races,  as  have  occupied 
the  site. 

In  order  however  to  complete  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  Warkah,  a  sum  of  considerable  amount  would 
be  required  to  be  expended  annually  during  a  series  of 
years. 

Unlike  the  mounds  of  Assyria,  where  the  palaces 
are  buried  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth,  the  mass 
of  mounds  at  Warkah  require  to  be  examined  to  their 
very  base  before  the  most  important  remains  can  be 
reached.  These,  occurring  below  an  accumulation  of 
more  recent  deposits,  will  undoubtedly  yield  informa- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

For  the  sake  of  science,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  at  some  future  period,  not  far  distant,  excavations 
will  be  resumed ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
my  conviction  that  Warkah  will  eventually  yield  re- 
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cords  and  relics  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  antiquary 
and  to  the  cuneiform  student,  and  which  will  throw 
additional  light,  not  only  on  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian, but  also  on  the  Greek  and  subsequent  eras  down 
to  near  the  time  of  Muhamtiaed. 

Wm.  Kennett  Loftus. 
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II.— NOTICE  SUR  UN  MONUMENT  DES  CONQUftTES 

DE  PTOLfeMEE  feVERGfiTE  I. 

PAR    FRAN9OI8    LENORMANT. 

(Read  28th  Febroary.  1855.) 

Un  des  faits  les  plus  extraordinaires  de  I'histoire  des 
Lagides  est,  sans  contredit,  la  conquSte  de  TAsie  par 
Ptol^mfe  Evergfete  I,  qui  renouvela  un  moment  les  ex- 
ploits des  antiques  souverains  de  rEgypte,  des  S^sos- 
tris,  des  S^thos  et  des  Rhams^s.  En  quelques  mots 
je  rappellerai  les  principaux  traits  de  cet  ^v^nement, 
auquel  les  historiens  modernes  ont  accord^  trop  peu 
d'attention. 

Au  mois  d'octobre  de  Fannie  247  avant  J.  C,  par 
la  mort  de  son  p^re  Ptol^m^e  Philadelphe,  Everg^te 
devint  le  souverain  d'un  empire  qui,  outre  Tfigypte, 
comprenait  la  Libye,  une  partie  de  la  Syrie,  la  Phd- 
nicie,  TArabie  P^tr^e,  Ttle  de  Cypre,  la  Lycie,  la 
Carie,  la  Cilicie,  les  Cyclades  et  une  partie  des  c6tes 
de  la  Troglodytique.  Cet  empire  avait  ete  form^  par 
les  soins  de  son  aieul  Soter,  qui  Tavait  organist  avec 
une  sagesse  et  une  habilet^  incomparables,  et  les  plans 
du  fils  de  Lagus  avaient  ^t^  continues  et  accomplis 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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par  Philadelphe.  £verg^te  ^tait  h  peine  mont^  sur  le 
tr6ne  que  la  guerre  ^clata  entre  lui  et  Sdeucus  II 
Callinicus,  roi  de  Syrie. 

Ce  dernier  prince,  cedant  aux  suggestions  de  sa 
mdre  Laodice,  premiere  femme  d'Antiochus  Theos, 
peu  apr^s  son  av^nement,  fit  egorger  k  Daphn^  B€r€- 
nice,  seconde  femme  d'Antiochus  et  soeur  de  Ptol^m^e 
Evergfete,  avec  le  fils  qu'elle  avait  eu  du  roi  son  mari.* 
£verg^te,  accouru  au  secours  de  sa  soeur,  arriva  trop 
tard  pour  la  sauver;  mais  il  vengea  sa  mort  d'une 
mani^re  terrible.  Profitant  de  Tindignation  qu'exci- 
tait  partout  contre  S^leucus  I'assassinat  de  B^r^nice, 
il  soumit  sans  combat  les  ^tats  du  roi  de  Syrie  et 
s'avan^a  ainsi  jusqu'^  I'Euphrate,  toutes  les  villes  ve- 
nant  se  livrer  d'elles-mSmes.  Passant  ensuite  I'Eu- 
phrate, il  parcourut  en  conqudrant  la  Babylonie,  la 
Susiane,  la  Perse,  la  M^die,  et  poussa  jusque  dans  la 
Bactriane,  d^tach^e  depuis  peu  du  royaume  des  S^- 
leucides ;  il  aurait  achevd  de  r^unir  sous  son  sceptre 
presque  tout  I'empire  d 'Alexandre,  si  des  dissensions 
doinestiques  ne  I'avaient  rappel^  en  £gypte,  ou  il  ra- 
mena  son  armee  charg^e  des  d^pouilles  de  I'Asie. 

Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  par  les  historiens  comme 
Justin,  Appien,'  et  S.  J^rdme  que  ces  ^venements 
nous  sont  rapport^s,  ils  sont  encore  at  testes  par  un 
monument  epigraphique ;  je  veux  parler  de  la  grande 
et  si  importante  inscription  grecque  copi^e  par  Cosmas 

^  Justin,  xxvii.  1.     H ieronym.  ac2  i)a}n>/.  11. 

2  De  reb,  Syriac,  65.  CatuUe  parle  aussi  des  memes  ^v^nements 
dans  la  tradaction  du  poeme  de  Callimaqae  sur  la  chevelure  de  B^- 
r^nice  (v.  11,  12)  : — 

"  Qua  rex  teinpestate,  novo  auctus  Hymenaeo, 
Vastatum  fines  iverat  Assvrios." 
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Indicopleustes^  k  Adulis  dans  la  Troglodytique,  et  de- 
puis  tant  de  fois  reproduite.^  Les  esprits  les  plus 
sceptiques  ne  peuvent  done  Clever  aucun  doute  sur  la 
r^lite  de  ces  conquStes,  qui  pr^entent  une  grande 
analogic  avec  celles  des  Pharaons  de  la  XIP  ou  de  la 
XVIIP  dynastie  et  celles  que  firent,  dans  le  Moyen- 
Age,  les  souverains  musulmans  de  r£gypte. 

On  me  permettra  ici  de  citer  ce  que  disait  mon 
p^re  dans  son  Cours  d'Histoire  ancienne  ^  sur  la  faci- 
lity que  la  conquSte  de  I'Asie  occidentale  a  sou  vent 
offerte  au  souverain  de  I'llgypte,  et  sur  les  alternatives 
que  pr&ente  dans  Thistoire  la  domination  de  cette 
partie  du  monde  ancien,  tantdt  par  la  puissance  mai- 
tresse  de  la  Babylonie,  tantdt  par  la  puissance  £gyp- 
tienne ;  ces  pages  trouvent  ici  une  application  directe. 

''  La  possession  incontest^e  de  la  Babylonie  par  une 
puissance,  ou  guerri^re  elle-mdme,  ou  soutenue  par 
de  bons  lieutenants,  fait  I'unit^  de  I'Asie  occidentale. 
Longtemps  cette  partie  du  monde  n'a  eu  k  redouter 
que  la  d^veloppement  d'une  puissance  sup^rieure  dans 
rOccident.  Par  I'Occident  il  faut  entendre  id  deux 
choses  tr^s-distinctes,  r£gypte  ou  la  puissance  euro- 
p^nne. 

"  Quant  k  Tifigypte,  le  lecteur  devra  se  rappeler  ce 
que  nous  avons  dit  dans  le  premier  chapitre  de  la  ton- 
formit^  des  ressources  que  pr^sentent  les  bassins  de 
r Indus  et  du  Nil,  avec  la  puissance  f^condante  du  sol 
arros^  par  le  Tigre  et  par  I'Euphrate.     Si  la   plus 

^  Collect,  nov.  Part.  ed.  MontfaucoD,  t.  ii.  p.  140. 

^  Leo  AUatius,  Ptoienuei  Evergeta  Monumentum  Adulitanum  (Rom. 
1631,  4°).  Th^venot,  Relation  de  divers  Voyages  curieux  (Paris, 
1666,  t.  1).  ChishulK  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  73.  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Gracamm,  t.  in.  p.  509,  No.  5 127  A. 

»  Page  82. 
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imposante  barri^re  de  deserts  et  de  montagnes  n'avait 
s^par^  rindus  de  la  vallfe  du  Tigre,  le  domaine  de 
I'Asie  occidentale  n'aurait  pu  Stre  si  constamment  au 
possesseur  de  cette  derni^re  vall^.  II  n'en  est  pas  de 
mSine  du  Nil  communiquant  avec  TEuphrate  par  des 
chemins  fray^s  dans  un  desert  toujours  accessible.  Que 
la  fortune  mette  T^gypte  aux  mains  d'un  homme 
d'energie,  et  le  maitre  de  Babylone  devra  se  sentir  bien 
fort  lui-m6me,  s'il  espere  rfeister  h  la  conquSte  qui 
le  menace.  C'est  ainsi  que  d^s  les  ^poques  les  plus 
recul^es,  la  loi  de  Tunite  asiatique  a  6t6  retardee 
dans  son  accomplissement.  Un  S^sostris  k  Thebes,  de 
mSme  qu'un  Saladin  au  Caire,  n'ont  point  souffert 
que  la  Chald^e  ^chapp^t  k  leur  domination.  Ce  point 
de  vue  rend  extrdmement  curieuse  pour  Thistorien 
r^tude  comparative  des  revolutions  du  Caire  et  de 
Bagdad  dans  les  temps  modernes.  Depuis  que  Tou- 
loun,  lieutenant  du  Khalife  au  neuvi^me  si^cle,  eiit 
lev^  dans  Fostat  I'^tendard  de  la  r^volte,  ce  fut  entre 
les  puissances  de  TEuphrate  et  du  Nil  un  veritable 
jeu  de  bascule  politique,  dont  les  oscillations  ne  furent 
interrompues  que  par  les  attaques  d'un  autre  ennemi 
occidental,  je  veux  dire  la  puissance  europfenne/' 

Le  nouveau  monument  des  conqudtes  d'Everg^te 
sur  lequel  je  viens  aujourd'hui  appeler  I'attention  de 
la  Society  Royale  de  Litt^rature  a  ^t^  d^couvert  par 
ChampoUion  dans  les  mines  du  petit  temple  au  nord 
d'Esneh.  Voici  ce  qu'en  dit  cet  illustre  savant  dans 
ses  Lettres  d'Egypte:^  **  C'est  aux  mdmes  divinitfe 
(Chnouphis,  Neith  et  Hake)  qu'^tait  d^di^  le  temple 
situ^  au  nord  d'Esneh,  dans  une  magnifique  plaine, 
jadis  cultiv^e,  mais  aujourd'hui  h^riss^e  de  broussailles 

«  Page  204. 
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qui  nous  d^chir^rent  les  jambes,  lorsque  le  6  mars 
au  soir  nous  all&mes  le  visiter,  en  faisant  &  pied  une 
tr^s-longue  course  du  Nil  aux  mines,  que  nous  trou- 
y&mes  tout  nouvellement  d^vast^es.  Ce  temple  n*est 
plus  tel  que  la  Commission  d'£gypte  Ta  laiss^;  il 
n'en  subsiste  plus  qu'une  seule  colonne,  un  petit  pan 
de  mur  et  le  soubassement  presque  ^  fleur  de  terre. 
Parmi  les  bas-reliefs  subsistants  j'en  ai  trouv^  un  d'£- 
verg^te  I  et  de  Bdr^nice  sa  femme ;'  j'ai  reconnu  les 
l^gendes  de  Philopator  sur  la  colonne,^  celles  d'Ha- 
drien  sur  une  partie  d'architrave,  et  sur  une  autre,  en 
hi^roglyphes  tout  k  fait  barbares,  les  noms  des  empe- 
reurs  Antonin  et  Verus.  Le  hasard  m'a  fait  decou- 
vrir  dans  le  soubassement  ext^rieur  de  la  partie  gauche 
du  temple,  une  s^rie  de  captifs,  representant  des  pen- 
pies  vaincus  (par  £verg^te  I,  selon  toute  apparence), 
et  k  I'aide  des  ongles  de  nos  Arabes,  qui  fouill^rent 
vaillamment  malgr^  les  pierres  et  les  plantes  ^pineuses, 
je  parvins  &  copier  une  dixaine  des  inscriptions  ono- 
mastiques  de  peuples,  gravies  sur  I'esp^ce  de  bouclier 
attach^  k  la  poitrine  des  vaincus.  Parmi  les  nations 
que  le  vainqueur  se  vante  d'avoir  subjugu^es,  j'ai  lu  les 
noms  de  VArmenie^  de  la  PersCy  de  la  ThracOy  et  de  la 
Macedoine ;  peut-6tre  encore  s'agit-il  des  victoires  d'un 
empereur  remain :  je  n'ai  rien  trouv^  d'assez  conserve 
aux  environs  pour  ^claircir  ce  doute." 

ChampoUion  copia  cette  liste  que  je  reproduis  ici 
(f.  1-13)  d'aprfes  see  papiers  conservfe  ^  la  Biblio- 
theque  Imp^riale ;  elle  a  ^te,  au  reste,  A€\k  comprise 
par  M.  ChampoUion- Figeac  dans  Timparfaite  publi- 
cation   des    Notices    descriptives    des    Monuments   de 

^  Monuments  de  r£gypte  et  de  la  Nubie,  t.  ii.,  pi.  cxlv.  sext. 

®  Ibid,,  pi.  cxlv.  sept. 
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VSgypte  et  de  la  NubiCy^  que  I'on  a  donn^e  au  public 
comme  la  reproduction  exacte  des  notes  de  voyage  de 
rimmortel  fondateur  de  Tarch^ologie  egyptienne. 

L'opinion  de  Champoilion,  qui  consid^rait  cette  liste 
comme  celle  des  peuples  asiatiques  et  europ^ens  vaincus 
par  Ptol^m^e  Everg^te  I,  me  parait  certaine.  La  plu- 
part  des  noms  sont  trop  modernes  pour  qu'on  puisse  y 
voir  un  monument  des  conqudtes  de  quelque  Pharaon 
des  antiques  dynasties,  et  d'ailleurs  la  date  du  temple 
mSme  sur  les  murs  duquel  cette  liste  a  6t6  trouv^e 
s'y  oppose  invinciblement,  puisque  les  parties  les  plus 
anciennes  de  ce  temple  sont  de  I'^poque  des  Lagides. 
Quant  k  un  empereur  romain,  il  n'est  pas  non  plus 
possible  d'y  songer.  Quel  serait  celui  qui  aurait  pu 
avoir  m6me  Tid^e  de  marquer  au  nombre  des  pays 
conquis  par  ses  armes  la  Mac^doine  et  la  Thrace,  pro- 
vinces assur^es  depuis  longtemps  k  I'empire  ?  Nous 
sommes  done  obliges  d'en  revenir  aux  Lagides  et  aux 
trois  premiers,  car  plus  tard  nous  trouverions  Tindica- 
tion  de  la  Syrie  et  de  la  Ph^nicie  parmi  les  pays  Strangers 
soumis  par  le  vainqueur.  Des  trois  premiers  souverains 
de  la  dynastie,  le  plus  conqu^rant,  sans  contredit,  a  ^t^ 
Evergete.  Je  ne  m'arrfite  done  pas  plus  longtemps 
8u^  ce  point,  et  je  passe  k  I'examen  des  diff(^rents  noms. 
On  verra  d'ailleurs  dans  cet  examen  combien  tons  les 
noms  de  notre  liste  concordent  avec  ce  que  nous  savons 
des  conquStes  du  petit-fils  de  Soter. 

D^s  le  d^but  je  suis  arrdtd  par  une  difficult^  que  je 
renonce  k  r^oudre  pour  le  moment.     Elle  est  relative 

au  premier  nom  de  la  liste.     Le  premier  caract^re  I 
semble  Stre  la  panicule  de  roseau,  k  laquelle  les  textes 

»  Page  185. 
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donnent  la  valeur  d'une  voyelle  plutAt  br^ve,  et  le  se- 
cond Vespece  de  pincette  on  corde  nouee  aux  deux  bouts 
S=3.  Nous  aurions  ainsi  ^.Titpei  ou  quelque  chose 
d'approchant,  mais  cela  ne  r^pond  k  aucun  nom  connu 
de  la  geographic  antique.  Un  peu  plus  loin,  quand 
nous  serous  plus  avanc^s  dans  ce  travail  et  que  nous 
aurons  d^jk  pour  nous  appuyer  des  ^em^nts  certains, 
nous  proposerons  peut-6tre  quelques  conjectures  pour 
expliquer  ce  nom. 

Le  second  mot  a  d^j^  6i6  lu  par  ChampoUion :  c'est 
le  nom  de  la  Perse  (f.  14).**^  Je  ne  sais  quel  motif  a 
porte  M.  ChampoUion-Figeac  ^  ne  placer  ce  nom  que 
le  troisi^me  et  k  intercaler  auparavant  celui  qui  dans  les 
manuscrits  de  ChampoUion  est  le  dixieme.  En  tous  cas 
cette  interversion  n'a  que  bien  peu  d'importance;" 

La  Perse  est  mentionn^e  dans  Tinscription  d'Adu- 
lis  (1«  17-19)  au  nombre  des  contr^es  soumises  par 
:fiverg^te:  AIEBH  TON  EY*PATHN  ROTAMON 
KAI  THN  MEZOnOTAMIAN  KAI  BABYAIINIAN 
KAI  ZOYZIANHN  KAI  HEPZIAA  KAI  MHAIAN  (i;^' 
eavT^  iroiriadfievos) .     S.  J^rdme*^  nous  apprend  que  ce 

*^  Cf.  Grammaire  Egyptienne,  p.  160. 

'^  Dans  nne  suite  de  dessins  eDvoy6d  d*£lgypte  en  1847  par  M. 
Harris  k  la  Soci6t^  Royale  de  Littoral  ure  figure,  num^rot^e  com  me 
PI.  IV,  la  copie  d'un  bas-relief  de  I'^poque  Romaine  provenant  de 
Denderah  et  repr^sentant  une  suite  de  peuples  Strangers,  presque 
tous  dela  Haute- Asie,  offrant  des  tributs  kTempereur.  Ce  bas-relief, 
dont  je  dois  la  connaissaoce  k  Tobligeante  communication  de  M.  S. 
Birch,  est  assez  curieuz  ^  comparer  k  la  liste  des  peuples  vaincus 
d*£sneh,  et  nous  y  trouverons  mati^re  k  plus  d'un  rapprochement  pour 
ce  travail.  Nous  y  voyons  la  Perse,  dont  le  nom  est  ^crit  presque 
comme  ici  (f.  15),  offrant  comme  tribut  unemati^re  min^raledont  M. 
Birch,  dans  son  Mimoire  sur  une  inscription  de  la  Bibliolhkque  Imp^- 
riale,  traduit  le  nom  (f.  16)  par  celui  de  lapis, 

>«  AdBankl.  11. 
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prince  rapporta  de  Perse  les  images  des  Dieux  que 
Cambyse  avait  eolev^  d'£gypte :  "  Simulacraque 
Deonim  duo  millia  qaingenta,  in  qnibns  erant  quae 
Cambyses  capta  ^gypto  in  Persas  asportaTerat ;"  et 
ce  fait  est  encore  atteste  par  I'inscription  d'Adalis 

fl.  20-23) :  KAI  ANAZHTHZAZ  OZA  YRO  TXIN 
HEPZON  lEPA  EZ  AlFYnTOY  EZHXeH  KAI 
ANAKOMIZAZ  META  THZ  AAAHZ  TAZHZ  AHO 

TON  ToniiN  Elz  AinrnTON. 

S.  J^rdme  ajoute  que  c'est  pour  cet  exploit  que 
Ptol^m^  III  re^ut  de  ses  sujets  le  sumom  d'fivergete : 
'^  Denique  gens  JSgyptiorum,  quia  post  multos  annos 
decs  eorum  retulerat,  Evergeten  eum  appellavit."  On  a 
voulu  rejeter  ce  t^moignage  comme  m^prisable,  "  car, 
a-t-on  dit,  les  rois  d'figypte  prenaient  leur  .sumom  en 
parvenant  au  trone.""  Cette  observation  ne  nous  pa- 
ratt  pas  exacte  pour  ce  qui  conceme  les  trois  premiers 
Lagides ;  en  effet  ce  n'est  qu'en  303,  c'est-k-dire  trois 
ans  apr^s  son  av^nement,  que  le  premier  des  Ptol^m^ 
re^ut  des  Rhodiens  le  sumom  de  SeoTqp  pour  avoir 
d^livr^  leur  ville  assi^g^e  par  D^mdtrius  Poliorc^te." 
Ce  n'est  aussi  que  deux  ans  apres  la  mort  de  son  pere, 
six  ans  apr^s  avoir  ^t^  associ^  au  trdne,  que  Ptoldmee  II, 
r^pudiant  sa  premiere  femme,  Arsino^,  fille  de  Lysi- 
maque,  et  ^pousant  sa  propre  sceur,  prit  le  titre  de 
tiXaS€\(f>09.^^  Le  raisonnement  pdcbe  done  par  la  base, 
et  nous  croyons  qu'il  faut  s'en  tenir  au  t^moignage  de 
S.  Jerdme.  Le  savant  que  nous  avons  cit^  aurait  dCl 
ne  pas  oublier  dans  cette  occasion,  comme  le  font  trop 
souvent  les  arch^ologues,  que  quelques  lignes  d'un 

^^  Champollion-Figeac,  Annates  des  Lagides,  t.  ii.  p.  49  en  note. 

»^  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  100. 

'^  Schol.  in  Theocrit.  xvii.  125;  Pausan.  i.  7. 
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auteur  ancien,  quand  aucun  monument  positif  ne  les 
contredit,  ont  plus  d'importance  pour  la  connaissance 
des  ^v^nements  de  I'antiquit^  que  bien  des  longues 
pages  des  modernes. 

D'ailleurs  ici  le  temoignage  des  monuments  est 
d'accord  avec  celui  de  S.  Jer6me.  Nous  connaissons 
deux  inscriptions  qui  doivent  avoir  ^te  ex^cutees  dans 
les  premieres  ann^es  du  r^gne  d'Everg^te;  Tune  est 
peut-Stre  ant^rieure  k  son  expedition,  Tautre  doit  dtre 
de  tr^s-peu  post^rieure  k  ses  conqu6tes,  qu'elle  c^l^bre; 
or  ni  dans  Tune  ni  dans  I'autre  nous  ne  voyons  appa- 
raitre  le  surnom  d'EucpyeViyj,  qui,  m^me  lors  de  T^x^- 
cution  de  la  seconde,  n'avait  pas  ^t^  introduit  dans  les 
actes  publics.*^  La  premiere  inscription  est  celle  de 
la  lame  d'oY  de  Canope,  d6}k  tant  de  fois  publi^e  :^^ 

BAC  lACYt  nTOA€MAIOC  nTOA€MAIOY  KAI 
APCINOHC  0€U)N  AA€AtU)N  KAI  BACIAICCA 
B€P€NIKH  H  AACAtH  KAI.  PYNH  AYTOY 
TO  T€M€NOC  OCIP6I 

La  seconde  est  rinscription  d'Adulis,  qui  debute  ainsi : 

BAZIAEYZ  MEfAZ  HTOAEMAIOZ  YIOZ  BAZI- 
AEnZ  nrOAEMAlOY  KAI  BAZIAIZZHZ  APZI- 
NOHZ  SEAN  AAEA^IIN  TAN  BAZIAEn[Z]  HTO- 
AEMAIOY  KAI  BAZIAIZZHZ  BEPENIKHZ  GEnN 
ZnTHPXiN. 

II  semble  mdme  que  le  titre  d'fiverg^te,  qui,  ainsi 
que  nous  I'apprend  S.  Jerdoie,  avait  4t6  ddcern^  au 

**  C'est  ce  qae  M.  Letronne  a  d6^  fait  remarquer.  Inscriptions 
Greeques  et  Latines  de  VJEgypte,  t.  i.  p.  5. 

'^  Th^enat  Duvent,  L'£gypte  sous  Mehemet-Ali,  pp.  16-I8.  Le- 
troune,  RechercAes  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  l'6gypte,  p.  5  et  seqq, ; 
Insc.  Gr.  et  Lat.  de  Vtig.,  t.  i.  p.  2  et  pi.  V  a.  Franz,  Elementa  Epi- 
graphices  Grtecte,  p.  218.     Corpus  Inscriptimtum  Cfrtecorum,  n°  4694. 
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roi  par  la  population  egyptienne,  ne  fiit,  durant  tout 
son  regne,  employ^  que  par  cette  population  et  ne 
passa  jamais  dans  le  protocole  g;rec  offidel.  En  effet, 
tandis  que  les  monuments  hiero^lyphiques  et  les  for- 
mules  des  contrats  d^motiques  du  regne  de  Ptolem^e 
III  portent  toujours  apres  son  nom  le  titre  correspon- 
dant  k  celui  de  Oeos  Evepyerqs  (f .  17),  les  seuls  monu- 
ments grecs  de  ce  r^gne  d'un  caractere  officiel  qui 
soient  parvenus  jusqu'k  nous,  avec  les  deux  inscrip- 
tions que  nous  venous  de  citer,  je  veux  dire  les  mon- 
naies,  ne  nous  le  pr&entent  jamais.  Non  seulement 
le  t^tradrachme  d'argent  du  Musee  Britannique  frapp^ 
dans  la  grande  Oasis  vers  I'^poque  de  I'av^nement  de 
Ptol^m^e  III,  et  que  j'ai  public  dans  mon  Essai  sur 
le  Classement  des  Monnaies  d^ argent  des  Lagides^^^  porte 
la  simple  l^gende  riTOAEMAlOY  BAZIAEfiZ,  ce  qui 
en  aucun  cas  ne  devrait  nous  ^tonner,  puisque  remis- 
sion de  cette  pi^ce  est  siirement  ant^rieure  k  Texp^- 
dition  de  la  Haute-Asie,  mais  encore  les  pieces  d'or 
(tetrastat^res  et  h^mistateres  asiatiques  de  2800  gr.  et 
3'50  gr.)  portant  au  droit  I'effigie  radi^  d'un  Ptolem^ 
assez  ^g^  et  au  revers  une  double  corne  d'abondance,^' 
monnaies  qu'on  attribuait  autrefois  k  Ptol^m^e  VIII, 
Soter  II,  mais  qu'on  a  depuis  reconnu  avoir  ^t^  frap- 
p^s  sous  £vergete,  k  une  ^poque  d^j^  avanc^e  de  son 
r^gne ;  ces  pieces,  dis-je,  ne  portent  non  plus  jamais 
que  les  mots  RTOAEMAIOY  BAZIAEITE.^     L'epi- 

w  PI.  V.  n«  4,  et  p.  61. 

^  MioDDet,  t.  Yi.  p.  27,  n<»  212,  213.  Supplement,  t.  ix.  p.  16, 
n^  81 ,  82.  Cf.  Essai  sur  le  Classement  des  Monnaies  d'argent  des  La- 
gides,  p.  5. 

^  Les  monnaies  de  bronze  h,  la  l^gende  BASIAEOS  DTOAEMAIOY 
EYEPTETOY  (Mionnet,  t.  vi.  pp.  25,  26,  n<*  195,  206;  Supplement, 
t.  ix.  p.  16,  n^  75-79),  qui  portent  toutes  des  marques  d'ateliers 
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th^te  de  &€ol  Evefyyerai,  appliqu^  h  Ptol^mee  III  et  k 
Berenice  sa  femme,  ne  se  serait  done  introduit  dans 
les  protocoles  grecs  que  sous  le  r^gne  de  Ptolemee 
Philopator  dans  les  titres  de  ce  roi,  fils  des  Dieux 
Evergetes. 

Revenons  k  la  liste  d'Esneh.  Le  troisi^me  nom  a 
aussi  et6  lu  par  ChampoUion ;  e'est  celui  de  VArmeniey 
qui  n'est  formellement  mentionnee  par  aucun  texte  au 
nombre  des  conquStes  d'Evergete,  mais  qui  est  evi- 
demment   comprise  dans  toute   la  contree  jusqua  la 

BactrianCy  ttjv  Xonrffv  [7^^]  fraaav  ews  BaKrpiavfjSy  que  ce 

roi  soumit,  d'apr^s  Tinscription  d'Adulis  (I.  19-20). 
On  remarquera,  sans  doute,  avec  ^tonnement  que  le 
n  d'  ^Apfiepui  n'est  pas  exprim^  et  que  nous  n'avons 
qu'^.pJULe  (f.  23).^*  La  copie  de  ChampoUion  n'in- 
dique  pourtant  aucune  trace  de  lacune  entre  le  groupe 
f.  24  et  les  determinatifs  de  Tidee  de  region  (f.  25).^^ 

d'Egypte  ou  de  Cypre,  ont  depuis  longtemps  6i€  restitutes  avec  cer- 
titude k  Ptol6m^  VII,  Everg^te  II. 

^^  On  oe  pourrait  pas  expliquer  cela  en  supposant  que  rhi^rogram- 
mate  a  voulu  transcrire,  non  pas  le  grec  'Ap/^cWa,  mais  quelque  forme 
orientale;  en  effet  le  son  n  est  toujours  essentiel  dans  le  nom  primitif 
et  originaire,  tel  que  nous  le  foumissent  les  inscriptions  cun^iformes 

du  premier  syst^me,  f ¥¥    ^-f    Tc^^^  ^j(  Armina. 

^'^  Dans  les  sculptures  romaines  de  Denderah  d^ouvertes  par  M. 
Harris  nous  ne  voyons  pas  figurer  le  nom  de  TArm^nie,  mais  nous  y 
trouvons  les  noms  d'un  certain  nombre  de  ses  parties,  comme  k  Esneh 
sur  la  poitrine  du  septi^me  prisonnier  nous  verrons  celui  de  la  Chor- 

z^ne.  Le  troisi^me  nom  k  Denderah  (f.  18),  UCT^W,  doit  6tre 
rapprocfa^  de  celui  de  la  M^ttjv^  de  Ptol^m^e,  appel^  ^Qrrjv^  par  Eti- 
enne  de  Byzance  et  Pline  (vi.  13),  region  situ^e  en  Arm^nie  entre 
le  Cyrus  et  TAraxe.  M.  Birch,  dans  une  note  de  son  beau  travail 
Sur  la  stele  de  la  BibliotKikque  Nationale,  a  rapproch^  .le  deuzi^me  nom 
du  meme  monument  (f.  19)  de  celui  de  Tyr ;  j'h^site  un  peu  k  ad- 
mettre  cette  ing^nieuse  conjecture ;  il  me  semble  difficile  qu*un  em- 
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Le  no  4  est  le  nom  de  la  Thrace,  dejk  reconnu  par 
ChampoUion.^  Nous  lisons  dans  I'inscription  d'Adu- 
Us  (I.  15-16) :  Kvpiev<ra9  Se .  . .  KAI  ePAIKHZ  KAI  TUN 

pereor  romain  ait  fiait  repr^senter  la  ville  de  Tyr  parmi  les  contr^es 
^trang^res  qai  rendeot  hommage  &  ea  suzerainet^  et  viennent  lai 
ofirir  des  tribata;  saos  compter  qae  le  nom  de  ins  n'aarait  pro- 
bablement  pas  ^t^  transcrit  avec  un  «fei^  au  commencemeDt,  mais 

plut6t  avec  un    ^^  ou  tout  autre  caract^re  repr^sentant  le  son  X, 

qui  dans  les  transcriptions  de  noms  ph^niciens  semble  le  plus  souvent 
correspondre  au  ^.  Si  ces  doutes  paraissent  fond^s,  je  rappellerai  que 
Tacite  (Ann.  xiv.  24)  appelle  Ttxuraniiwn  une  region  de  TArm^nie : 
''In  regionem  Taurantium  transgressus  [Corbuto],  iroprovisum  peri- 
culum  vitavit."     Serait-ce  le  Taurantium  de  Tacite,  sita^  entre  Ar- 

taxate  et  Tigranocerte,  qu'il  faudrait  reconnaitre  dans  le  *TC]pp  de 

Denderah? 

La  presence  de  ces  noms  de  parties  de  I'Arm^ie,  surtout  du  se- 
cond, me  feraient  assez  volontiers  croire  que  le  bas-relief  copi^  par 
M.  Harris  avait  kt6  ex6cut6  k  la  suite  des  campagnes  de  Corbulon  en 
Arm^nie  sous  le  r^gne  de  N^ron,  campagnes  racont^s  par  Tacite 
dans  le  XIV*  livre  de  ses  Annales,  Ce  qui  me  porte  d'autant  plus  k 
adopter  cette  opinion,  c'est  que  nous  trouvons  encore  sur  le  m^me 
monument  les  noms  d'autres  contr^es  parcourues  par  le  g^n6ral  p^re 
de  Domitia.    Ainsi  le  sizi^me  personnage  d'apr^s  la  grande  l^gende 

s'appellerait  JUlXt  (f.  20),  et  represent erait,  par  consequent,  la 
M^lit^ne,  province  de  la  petite  Arm^nie  ou  de  la  Cappadoce  s^par^e 
de  la  Grande  Arm^nie  par  TEupbrate.  II  est  vrai  qu'entre  la  grande 
l^gende  et  le  nom  ^rit  au-dessas  de  la  figure  il  y  a  une  difiTcirence 
dont  je  ne  me  rends  pas  compte  et  que  dans  ce  second  endroit  nous 
voyons  le  groupe  suivant  (f.  21),  qui  rappelle  le  nom  de  la  ville  de 
Rag^  en  M^ie.  On  ne  pent  done  rien  tirer  de  bien  certain  du  nom 
de  cette  figure,  mais  nous  voyons  au-dessus  de  la  quatri^me  le  nom 
d'une  region  mentionn^e  d6j^  dans  les  textes  pharaoniques  (f.  22)  ;  ce 

nom,  qui  se  lit  OUTTHp,  d^signe  ^  mon  avis  le  Taurus  de  la  Haute- 
M^sopotamie ;  mais  cette  identification  r^lamerait  un  temps  et  une 
place  que  je  n'ai  pas  ici  ^  ma  disposition,  et  je  la  renvoie  k  un  autre 
travail,  oil  je  developperai  les  raisons  qui  m*y  am^nent. 
^  Cf.  Grammaire  £gyptienne,  p.  160. 
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AYNAMEHN  TON  EN  TAIZ  XXIPAIZ  TAYTAIZ 
flAZAN.  Auciin  auteur  classique  ne  parle  de  la  con- 
quSte  de  la  Thrace  par  !£verg^te,  mais  nous  conDaissons 
bien  peu  I'histoire  de  ce  pays  apr^s  la  mort  de  Lysi- 
maque.  Nous  savons  seulement  que  ce  dernier  roi  fut 
tu^  par  Ptol^m^e  C^raunus,  fils  de  Lagus  et  fr^re  de  So- 
ter,  qui  s'empara  de  son  empire  et  k  la  succession  du- 
quel  les  Lagides  durent  pr^tendre.  Ptol^m^e  C^raunus 
p^rit  au  bout  d'un  an  de  r^gne  dans  un  combat  contre 
les  Gaulois,  qui  faisaient  alors  leur  premiere  invasion 
dans  la  Gr^ce.  Sa  mort  fut  suivie  en  Mac^doine  et 
en  Thrace  d'une  anarchic  qui  dura  plus  longtemps 
dans  ce  dernier  pays  que  dans  le  premier,  ou  Antigone 
Gonatas  fit  cesser  les  troubles  en  montant  sur  le  tr6ne 
en  277.  Pendant  ce  temps,  une  partie  des  Gaulois 
entrait  dans  la  Thrace  et  s'y  ^tablissait.  Au  bout  de 
quelques  ann^es  de  troubles  et  de  desordres,  les  enva- 
hisseurs  s'organis^rent  et  fond^rent  une  monarchic 
qui  ne  fut  pas  de  longue  duree,  et  dont  le  premier 
souverain,  Comontorius,  etait  contemporain  de  Ptole- 
mee  Philopator.**  C'est  dans  cette  ^poque  d'anarchie 
qui  preceda  le  r^gne  de  Comontorius  que  se  place  la 
campagne  d'ifiverg^te  en  Thrace.  Polybe^  nous  ap- 
prend  qu'au  moment  oil  Philopator  monta  sur  le  trone, 
les  rois  d'£gypte  possedaient  ^nus,  Maron^e,  et 
d'autres  villes  situ^es  plus  avant  dans  les  terres,  ce  qui 
leur  permettait  de  surveiller  ce  qui  se  passait  dans  la 
Thrace  et  la  Macedoine :  *E<l>riSp€iM>p  Se  rols  Iv  r^  ^p^fcrf 

icai  T0I9  €V  T^  MaxeBovia  irpdyfiaaiy  r&v  lear  Alvov  /ecu 
Mapdveuiv  kclL  Troppanepov  en  iroK^eov  /cvpievovrcs,    N'est-il 

pas  permis  de  faire  remonter  k  I'expedition  d'£yerg^te 
la  possession  de  ces  villes  dont  nous  ne  trouvons  au- 

w  Polyb.  iv.  46.  2*  Id.  V.  34. 
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cune  mention  sous  Soter  et  sous  Philadelphe  ?  La  prise 
de  ces  villes  seules  suffirait  pour  justifier  la  presence 
du  nom  de  la  Thrace  dans  les  inscriptions  officielles. 

Le  cinquieme  nom  de  la  liste  d'Esneh  (f.  26)  de- 
signe  tr^s-probablement  la  Susiane,  qui  figure,  ainsi 
que  nous  I'avons  dej^  vu,  dans  I'inscription  d'Adulis  k 
la  ligne  18.  La  Bible  ^crit  le  nom  de  Suse  ]i£r\r;  je 
dois  aux  bienveillantes  communications  de  mon  sa- 
vant  ami  M.  J.  Oppert  la  connaissance  du  nom  de  la 
m6me  ville  dans  les  ^ritures  cun^iformes;  une  in- 
scription assyrienne  decouverte  k  Suse  mSme  par  M.  le 

colonel  Williams  nous  foumit  la  forme    ^  ^Xf  ^J 

{SchU'Scha-an^^  et  sur  les  monuments  copi&  au  mdme 
lieu  par  M.  Loftus  les  rois  de  Susiane  prennent  le  titre 

de  rois  de  ^  yi  ^^T  »Jf  ^^  ^^    (fifcAu-^cAi-na- 

ak),^  Toutes  ces  formes  sont  bien  voisines  de  notre 
coTraj  ou  ccoo). 

On  remarquera  le  determinatif  de  Vhomme  agenouilU 

^levant  les  bras  en  signe  d'adoration^     "S^  ^^^  accom- 

pagne  ce  nom.  Celui  qui  vient  apr^s  est  aussi  ac- 
compaghe  d'un  determinatif  comme  un  veritable  mot 
egyptien.  Dans  ces  deux  cas  les  hierogrammates 
semblent  avoir  adopte,  pour  transcrire  les  mots  etran- 
gers  k  leur  langue,  le  meme  precede  que  les  Grecs 
ont  souvent  employe  pour  la  transcription  des  noms 
de  beaucoup  de  localites  de  Tfigypte,  c'est-a-dire  qu'ils 
en  ont  l^g^rement  alt^r^  le  son  pour  y  trouver  un  sens 
admissible  dans  leur  propre  langue.  Les  Grecs  ont  de 
cette  mani^re  en  Egypte  fait  de  Toph  (f.  31)  e^/8at,  de 

^  Ak  est  une  forme  g^Ditive,  d'apr^s  ce  que  m'a  apprie  M.  Oppert. 
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K^^  nnOT£.  Kcawyrrosy  d^Aouari  'Hpdl>mv-vo\is,  d^Ibaschk 
(f.  32)  "Tvarov^  etc.  Les  flgyptiens  eux  aussi  ont  fr^- 
quemment  fait  usage  du  mdme  proc^d^,  dont  il  me 
serait  facile  de  citer  de  nombreux  exemples  tir^s  des 
textes  hi^roglyphiques.  Le  scribe  auteur  de  I'inscrip- 
tion  d'Esneh  n'ayant  trouv^  dans  sa  langue  que  le 
mot  ojoj,  clamarey  invocare^  adorare^  avec  To  pr^for- 
mante  cuxy,  qui  lui  parut  pr^enter  quelque  rap- 
port avec  le  nom  de  la  Susiane,  il  en  a  fait  la  terre  de 
r adoration  (f.  33),  probablement  k  cause  des  fervents 
Maznasdiens  que  Tarmee  du  monarque  Lagide  avait 
troaves  dans  ce  pays.  L'emploi  du  verbe  uxg  avec 
la  preformante  c,  tel  que  nous  le  reconnaissons  ici, 
n'est  pas  tr^s-rare  dans  les  textes  hi^roglyphiques.  Je 
n'en  citerai  que  deux  exemples ;  nous  lisons  dans  le 
Rituel  funeraire^''  (f.  34) :  '*  En  invoquant  le  seigneur 
k  toujours ;"  nous  trouvons  encore  k  la  ligne  7  de  la 
grande  stMe  de  Khams^s  XV  a  la  Bibliotheque  Impe- 
riale,^^  st^le  dont  M.  Birch  a  donn^  une  si  interessante 
traduction  (f.  35) :  "  II  dit  en  adorant  sa  majesty."® 

^  Todtenbuch,  chap.  xv.  col.  3. 

^  Prisse,  pi.  xxiv. 

^  Cf.  ChampollioDj  MonumenU  de  V£gypte  et  de  la  Nubie,  t.  iv. 

pi.  cccii. :  ils  disent  en  adorant  sa  majesty.  Le  verbe  VOOj  dans  le 
sens  d*invoquer,  adorer,  mais  sans  Tc  preformante,  est  d6jk  cit^ 
dans  la  Grammaire  £gyptienne  de  ChampoUion,  p.  368  (f.  27).  On 
voit  aussi  dans  le  Rituel  (Todtenbuch,  chap,  zzxiii.  col.  2)  la  phrase 
suivante  (f.  28)  :  "tu  invoqueras  pour  ioi  lea  ongles  du  chat  mysti- 
rieux"  Je  ne  recherche  pas  si  un  groupe  compost  des  in^mes  (Hd- 
ments  phon^tiques  (f.  29)  n'a  pas  dans  certains  exemples  qu*on 
veut  bien  me  citer  (par  exemple  Todtenbuch,  chap.  xcix.  col.  33)  le 
sens  de  manger,  d^orer,  et  ne  correspond  pas  alors  au  mot  qui  n'est 
rest6  en  copte  que  sous  la  forme  reduplicative  QnSQOLQTtoyLi  mais 
ici  le  sens  que  nous  attachons  au  mot  (f.  30)  me  semble  rendu  cer- 
tain par  Tensemble  du  texte  du  chapitre.     En  voici  la  traduction 
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Puisque  je  suis  8ur  le  chapitre  de  ces  noms  auxquels 
les  £gyptieDS  donnaient  un  sens  en  les  transcrivant 
dans  leur  langue,  sans  pour  cela  en  alt^rer  le  son  k  un 
certain  degrd,  on  me  permettra  de  dire  quelques  mots 
du  plus  c^l^bre  et  du  plus  curieux  de  ces  noms.  Je 
veux  parler  du  nom  des  Grecs  tel  qu'il  est  ^crit  sur 
la  pierre  de  Rosette  (f .  36) ,  ou  dans  I'inscription  de 
Philae  (f.  37).  CbampoUion  avait  rapproch^  la  pre- 
miere de  ces  transcriptions,  la  seule  qu'il  connut,  du 
mot  cnremm,  qui  dans  les  textes  coptes  d&igne  les 
Grecs ;  et  cette  lecture  remonte  k  ses  premiers  tra- 
vaux,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  dejk  dans  la  Lettre 
cL  M.  Dacier.  L'opinion  de  CbampoUion  avait  6t6 
universellement  suivie  par  les  ^gyptologues ;  mais 
demi^rement,  dans  son  beau  M^moire  sur  Vlnscription 
d'Ahmes^  M.  de  Roug^,  qui  dans  ses  articles  critiques 
sur  la  livre  de  M .  Bunsen  avait  tr^s-bien  fait  ressortir 

complete :  "  Void  le  pore  qui  s'avance  avec  V^lan  de  Seh  et  de  M^oui, 
II 8* attache  d,  toi.  Quand  il  sera  pour  te  divorer,  le  Rat  maudit  du 
Soleil,  tu  invoqueras  pour  toi  les  ongles  du  Chat  mystirieux**  An 
chapitre  xvii  (col.  45-47)  nous  trouvons  an  long  passage  qui  nous 
explique  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Chat  et  ce  Rat ;  dans  la  vignette  nous 
voyons  un  chat  assis  au  pied  du  pers^  (I'arhre  de  vie),  tenant  un  ser- 
pent sous  sa  patte ;  le  texte  s'ezprime  ainsi :  *^Je  suisce  grand  chat  qui 
^tait  sur  celui  qui  coupait  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son  lieu  de  la  region  de 
Poone,  cette  nuit  du  premier  combat  que  Von  fit  pour  arr^ter  les  impurs 
et  ce  jour  de  la  prostration  des  ennemies  de  Nebsjar  sous  lui.  Expli- 
cation :  Ce  grand  chat  plac4  sur  celui  qui  coupe  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son 
lieu  de  la  rigion  de  Poond,  c'est  ce  Soleil  Itn-m^me,  appeli  Chat  en  termes 
myst&ieux  par  assimilation,  d  cause  du  service  qu'il  a  rendu  et  d'oU  lui 
vient  ce  nom  de  chat,"  J'emprunte  ces  traductions  et  celles  des  autres 
passages  du  Rituel  que  je  cite  dans  ce  m^moire  aux  travaux  encore 
manuscrits  de  mon  p^re  sur  ce  texte  si  pr^ieux,  et  it  la  traduc- 
tion complete  entreprise  par  lui,  traduction  dont  il  a  communique  de 
nombreux  morceaux  aux  auditeurs  de  son  cours  d'Arch^ologie  au 
College  de  France. 
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le  sens  allusif  renferm^  dans  ce  groupe,  a  voulu  nier 
ie  rapprochement  de  Champollion  et  faire  du  nom  des 
Grecs  un  nom  purement  symbolique  sans  rapport 
avec  r  areiitiit  copte.^  Pour  moi,  je  dois  avouer 
que  les  arguments  de  M.  de  Rougd  ne  m'ont  pas  en- 
ti^rement  convaincu,  et  j'oserai  soumettre  k  ce  savant 
Egyptologue  les  doutes  qui  restent  dans  mon  esprit 
et  qui  me  font  toujours  pencher  vers  I'opinion  de 
Champollion. 

M.  de  Rouge  nie  d'abord  que  la  corbeille  ^^,  sym- 
bole  ordinaire  des  id^es  de  domination  ou  de  totality, 
ait  jamais  la  valeur  phon^tique  d'un  it  simple,  et  par 
consequent  qu'elle  puisse  I'exprimer  ici.  II  est  vrai 
que  Salvolini^^  a  cit6  un  exemple  qui  semble  assez 
concluant,  et  dans  lequel  le  mot  itog^euL,  sauver^  au 
lieu  de  son  orthographe  habituelle  (f.  38),  est  ecrit 
(f.  39).  ''Mais,"  dit  M.  de  RougE,  ''cette  variante, 
emprunt^e  k  un  rituel  dont  TEcriture  appartient  aux 
derni^res  Epoques,  ne  pent  pas  servir  de  r^gle  pour 
appr^ier  Torthographe  antique/*  Nous  pouvons  toute- 
fois  citer  un  second  exemple  du  mdme  genre,  puisque 
M.  de  RougE  n'admet  pas  le  premier,  qui  nous  satisfait 
enti^rement.  Ce  second  exemple  est  empruntE  au  Pa- 
pyrus Cadet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  dont  on  ne 
pent  pas  dire  que  Tecriture  appartient  aux  dernieres 
epoques;  nous  y  lisons  dans  la  partie  correspondante 
au  chapitre  125,  a,  col.  12,  du  Todtenbuch^^^  le  mot 
raqe,  souffle,  Ecrit  (f.  49)  dans  la  phrase  suivante  (f. 
50):  ''  Afin  que  je  sois  ce  maitre  des  souffles  qui  vivi- 
fient  par  le  nez  tons  les  hommes.'*    II  n'y  a  done  pas, 

^  Mhnoire  sur  rinscription  tTAhm^s,  p.  43. 

^  Alphabet  hi^oglyphique,  D.,  No.  121. 

'*  Expedition  d'figypte,  Antiquith,  t.  ii.  pi.  Ixzii.  col.  38,  37. 
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gdn^rale;  c'est  le  groupe  f.  53,  qui  d^signe  le  plus 
souvent  les  peuples  du  Nord,  comme  p—  ^:^®  ^^* 

peuples  du  Midi^  et  qui  se  place  en  tSte  des  nations 
vaincues ;  mais  f.  43  ne  vient  jamais  qu'apr^s  et  au 
nombre  de  ces  nations,  t^omme  les  SchetoSy  et  comme 
bien  d'autres  encore,  dont  on  ne  fera  pas  des  noms 
g^neriques.^*  Une  opinion  qui  nous  sourit  beau- 
coup  plus  que  celle  de  M.  de  Roug^  consisterait  k 
identifier  «comme  lui  le  nom  des  Grecs  k  Rosette  et  k 
Philae  avec  les  (f.  43)  des  temps  pharaoniques,  mais  a 
voir  dans  ces  derniers  les  peuples  de  la  race  de  Javan, 

^  L'ezemple  qui  a  pa  faire  penser  que  le  nom  (f.  43)  6tait  une 
appellation  g^n^rale  et  non  pas  une  denomination  particuli^re,  se 
trouve  ^  Kamak  parmi  les  sculptures  du  portique  des  Bubastites. 
On  y  lit  en  effet  devant  la  d^esse  Thebes  personnifi^e,  qui  am^ne  en- 
chaln^es  toutes  les  nations  vaincues  par  Scheschonk  I  (ChampoUion, 
Monuments  de  V£gypte  et  de  la  Nuhie,  t.  iii.  pi.  cclzxviii),  la  l^gende 
suivante  (f.  44),  dans  laquelle  au  premier  abord  le  groupe  43  pent 
paraitre  signifier  "tons  les  peuples  du  Nord."  On  doit  tr^probable- 
ment  restituer  la  form  ale  ordinaire  sous  tes  sandales,  et  supplier  quel- 
que  chose  comme  f.  45.  Nous  aurions  alors  la  phrase  suivante :  elle 
dit :  "  Je  t'ai  donn6  tons  les  terres,  les  femmes  (cf.  Herodot.  ii.  102 : 
'Orcttv  di  dfJLax>lT\  koX  cvirereoff  naptXafiw  rag  n^ktis,  rovrotai  dc  iveypa<f>€ 
€P  T^tri  arrfXjja-i  Kark  ravrh  Kal  roUri  dvdp/rjtoiiri  r&v  iMotv  ycvo/icvoicrft,  K(Ci 
di)  ital  a2doui  yuvcuxhi  irpoa€Peypix(fi€,  d^Xa  povk6yxpo£  froUtw  oir  fti;<rav 
aydXje»dcf)  des  Pasteurs,  les  .  .  .  sous  tes  sandales."  Comme  on 
le  voit,  le  sens  propose  par  M.  de  Roug^  serait  assez  naturel» 
mais  ^  c6te  de  la  m^me  fig^e  on  voit  une  autre  l^gende  ainsi 
con^ue  (f.  46)  :  elle  dit:  ^'Je  t'ai  donn6  toutes  les  parties  du  monde, 
toutes  les  terres,  les  Pasteurs  et  les  Nubiens."  Dans  cette  seconde 
phrase,  le  groupe  43  de  la  pr^Mente  est  remplac^  par  le  nom  des 
Nubiens  (f.  47) ;  ce  doit  done,  par  analogic,  ^tre  aussi  un  nom  par- 
ticulier  de  peuple,  et  non  pas  un  nom  g^n^rique.  D'ailleurs  I'in- 
scription  que  nous  avons  cit^e  accompagne  la  liste  des  conqu^tes  de 
Scheschonk,  et  dans  cette  liste  nous  trouvons  un  fragment  de  cartel 
qui  a  ^videmment  contenu  le  nom  des  (f.  43,  48)  (ChampoUion,  pi. 
cclxzxiv).  Q  2 
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pj,'*"  com  me  les  appellela  Bible,  les  ancStres  des^Iwwy, 
que  les  conqu^rants  ^gyptiens  rencontraieDt  avec  les 
Sch^tos  dans  la  region  montagneuse  au-dessus  de  la 
M^opotamie.  Dans  ce  cas  il  y  aurait  k  le  fois  la  va- 
leur  phoD^tique  ^itit  et  le  sens  allusif,  les  maitres  du 
Nord;  les  hi^rogram  mates  ont  dH  combiner  ce  groupe 
pour  exprimer  ainsi  le  nom  de  ce  people  et  en  meme 
temps  sa  puissance  guerri^re,  qui  semble  avoir  ^te 
considerable,  puisqu'on  le  trouve  au  nombre  des  enne- 
mis  les  plus  redoutables  que  les  £gyptiens  *eussent  a 
combattre  en  Asie. 

M.  de  Roug^  oppose  k  Tidentification  propos^e 
par  ChampoUion  cette  raison,  que  dans  le  mot  copte 
OTemm,  et  dans  le  groupe  d^motique  de  la  pierre 
de  Rosette  (f.  54)  qui  y  correspond  parfaitement,  on  ne 
trouve  aucune  trace  de  I'aspiration  douce  £,,  que  nous 
trouvons  dans  le  commencement  du  mot,  et  k  Rosette 
(f.  55),  et  k  Philse  (f.  57).  L'exp^rience  des  textes 
hidroglyphiques  fait  voir  le  degr^  d'importance  qu'il 
faut  attacher  k  I'expression  ou  k  la  suppression  du  ^ : 
souvent  dans  le  meme  texte  on  trouve  le  meme  mot 
avec  ou  sans  cette  aspiration  ;'**  nous  ne  devons  done 

^'  Je  maintiens  au  mot  ]v  les  points  voyelles ;  les  inscriptions  cu- 
n^iformes  da  secopd  syst^me  ^crivant  le  nom  des  Grecs,  Ya-a- 
va-nu  (v.  Oppert,  Tableaux  autographies  pr^sent^  k  TAcad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres),  prouvent  I'exactitude  de  la  tradition 
masor^tique  sur  ce  point,  et  I'antiquit^  de  la  prononciation  lavan, 
II  est  bon  de  rapprocher  un  curieux  passage  d'H^sycbius :  "lawa.  *Ev 
fjLfv  Alxfia^fun'io'i  Zo<^oKXcovr  aircdooay  'EXXi;y(x^*  cirri  ^lamms  rovt  "EXktfvas 
\iyovo-iv  .  .  .  *EiritiK&s  di  oi  Bdp/3apoi  roi/t  "EXKrjvas  "lavas  Xcyov(^tv. 

^*  L'exemple  le  plus  frappant  de  cet  emploi  facultatif  de  I'aspira- 
tion douce  est  dans  la  transcription  hi^roglyphique  du  mot  O'S'OAIL, 
manger,  qui  tant6t  exprime  la  voyelle  initiale,  et  tant6t  commence  par 
leg,. 
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pas  etre  ^tonn^s  de  trouver  cette  lettre  supprim^e 
dans  le  copte  et  dans  le  demotique,  tandis  qu'elle  est 
exprim^e  dans  la  transcription  hi^roglyphique.  Nous 
opposerons  a  notre  tour  h,  la  signification  purement 
symbolique  que  veut  voir  ici  M.  de  Roug^,  la  presence 
des  voyelles  (f.  58  ou  f.  59)  plac^es  entre  la  touffe  de 
papyrus  et  les  corbeilles  a  Rosette  et  k  Philae.  Je  ne 
vois  pas  trop  ce  qu'on  pourrait  faire  de  ces  voyelles  si 
Ton  ne  reconnaissait  pas  dans  le  nom  des  Grecs  un 
groupe  phon^tique.  II  faut  remarquer  que  dans  I'in- 
scription  de  Rosette,  oil  Ton  semble  s'etre  moins  pr^- 
occup^  de  carrer  le  groupe  et  de  se  rapprocher  de  Tor- 
thographe  antique,  ces  voyelles  sont  plac^es  dans  le 
meme  ordre  que  dans  le  copte  (f.  58)  ofeiitin,  oTeei- 
nm,  creeeicnm. 

L'argument  le  plus  grave  de  M.  de  Rouge  centre  la 
lecture  phon^tique  du  nom  des  Grecs  est  tiv6  de  la 
diff(^rence  qui  existe  entre  la  variante  de  la  pierre  de 
Rosette,  qui  ne  r^p^te  la  corbeille  que  deux  fois  (f.  55), 
et  celle  de  I'inscription  de  Philae,  qui  la  r^p^te  trois  fois 
(f.  57),  de  meme  que  le  mot  des  textes  pharaoniques 
(f.  43).  Si  on  consid^re  la  corbeille  comme  un  it,  la 
premiere  variante  donne  bien  les  deux  it  du  copte, 
mais  la  seconde  en  fournirait  trois  qu'on  ne  saurait 
trop  comment  expliquer.  Cette  objection  est  grave, 
mais  elle  n'est  pas  insurmontable.  Je  ferai  remarquer 
d'abord,  que  le  mot  ofeiitin,  ou  g^oTemm,  tel  que 
nous  le  fournit  le  texte  hi^roglyphique  de  I'inscription 
de  Rosette,  a  une  physionomie  bizarre ;  sa  termination 
en  itin,  que  n'autorise  ni  le  |*^^  de  la  Bible  ni  le  Ion 
des  auteurs  classiques,  rappelle  d'une  maniere  frap- 
pante  les  pluriels  chaldaiques  en  in,  et  on  ne  pent 
guere  consid^rer  ce  mot  que  comme  une  forme  pluri- 
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elle  sdmitique  de  quelque  primitif  en  omem  ou  g^OTreiit. 
Cette  opinion  est  rendue  certaine  par  I'existence  de  la 
forme  OYceien,  sans  la  finale  m,  dans  la  phrase  sui- 
vante  de  la  version  Sahidique  des  Actes  des  Ap6tres  :^ 
ne^^j^e  i^e  ijrtv  iteqircoii  JULit  oireeim,  "/o- 
quebatur  quoque  et  disputabat  cum  Qracis.*^  Dans  la 
variante  du  nom  des  Grecs  de  I'inscription  de  Philae, 
ne  pourrait-on  pas  considerer  la  corbeille  trois  fois  r^- 
petde  comme  exprimant  le  son  itum  (itiuuL,  omnis),  et 
reconnaitre  alors  I'autre  forme  des  pluriels  s^mitiques 
en  im  ?  On  pourrait  aussi  voir  dans  la  corbeille  trois 
fois  r^p^t^e  I'analogue  de  la  ligne  bris^e  de  Veau  ou  du 
petit  vase  arrondi,  autres  signes  servant  k  Texpres- 
sion  phon^tique  du  son  it,  ecrits  trois  fois  de  suite 
(f.  72  ou  f.  73),  c'est-a-dire  Texpression  du  son  norit. 
Nous  aurions  dans  ce  cas  la  forme  un  pen  plus  sourde 
^o-remoTit,  au  lieu  de  g^oreirait,  forme  qui  convien- 
drait  ^galement  bien  a  un  pluriel,  et  ne  serait  que  tr^s- 
l^gerement  differente  de  celle  qu'on  connatt  dejk  dans 
les  livres  copies. 

La  derni^re  preuve  et  la  plus  decisive  en  faveur  de 
la  lecture  de  ChampoUion  me  sera  fournie  par  un 
monument  confid  k  la  garde  de  M.  de  Roug^  lui- 
mfime.  Je  veux  parler  du  fragment  d'un  ddcret  grav^ 
sur  granit  noir'  dans  les  trois  Ventures  comme  celui 
de  Rosette,  mais  appartenant  au  rdgne  d'fiverg^te  I,^'^ 

^  ix.  29. — Woide,  Appendix  ad  editionem  Novi  Testamenti  Grteci, 
p.  128. 

^  M.  de  Roug^  dans  son  Catalogue  (p.  69  de  la  premiere  Edition) 
dit  en  parlant  de  cette  stMe :  ^'  Qaelques  mots  grecs  d^chiffir^s  par 
M.  Letronne,  et  qui  ne  se  trouvent  pas  dans  Tinscription  de  Rosette, 
montr^rent  k  ce  savant  que  ce  n'^tait  pas  le  meme  d^cret ;  en  effet 
on  y  distingue  le  cartouche  d'une  reine  (Arsinoe)."  Dans  la  seconde 
Edition  (p.  97)  le  savant  conservateur  du  Mus^  Egyptien  du  Louvre 
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fragment  qui  apr^s  avoir  longtemps  servi  de  seuil  k  la 
mosqu^e  Djema  Emir  Kour  au  Caire,  fait  aujourd'hui 
partie  de  la  collection  du  Louvre,  sous  le  n°  C.  122. 
Malgrd  r^tat  de  mutilation  de  ce  texte  on  reconnait 
encore  tr^s-clairement  k  la  derni^re  ligne  de  la  partie 
bi^roglypbique  la  prescription  de  graver  le  d^cret  dans 
les  trois  Ventures ;  et  dans  cette  phrase,  le  nom  des 
Grecs,  quoiqu'incomplet,  ^tant  ^crit  par  la  partie  in- 

ferieure  du  schent^  ^jf/  ,  au  lieu  de  la  corbeille^  apr^s  le 

signe  f.  74,  est  absolument  phondtique  et  on  ne  pent 
y  chercher  ni  sens  symbolique,  ni  mdme  de  sens  al- 

marque  ce  nom  d*un  point  de  doate.  £t  il  a  bien  raison  de  le  faire, 
car  an  commencement  de  la  ligne  25  nous  voyons  apr^s  nne  fracture 
les  deux  demi^res  lettres  d'un  cartouche  qui  ne  pent  convenir  au 
nom  d'Arsino^  (f.  60)  ;  dans  la  m^me  ligpie  25  nous  voyons  le  meme 
nom  un  pen  plus  complet  (f.  61)  ;  enfin  k  la  ligne  26  il  ne  manque 

plus  que  le  p  qui  devait  Stre  repr^sent^  par  la  bouehe  (f.  62),  pour 
avoir  le  cartouche  complet  de  B&Snice  (f.  69).  Notre  choix  est  fiz^ 
pour  cette  reine  entre  les  trois  B^r^nice  qui  ont  figur4  sur  le  tr6ne 
d'Cgypte,  B^r6nice  Soter,  B^r^nice  Everg^te  et  B^r^nice  Alexandre ; 
par  un  fragment  de  cartouche,  pr^nom  qu'on  distingue  encore  au  com- 
mencement de  la  ligne  11  (f.  64),  c'est  en  effet  le  commencement 
du  pr^nom  bien  connu  de  Ptol6m^  fiverg^te  I  (f.  65). 

Une  copie  de  cette  inscription  a  6t6  donn^e  dans  les  planches  LIV 
et  LV  des  Excerpta  hierogiyphica  de  Burton,  mais  le  texte  demotique 
ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  cette  copie,  qui  n'est  pas  d'ailleurs  toujours 
bien  fiddle  pour  le  texte  hi^roglyphiqne. 

^  Je  ferai  remarquer  aussi  le  mani^re  insolite  d'indiquer  I'^criture 
demotique  (f.  66),  sous-entendu  (f.  67).  Dans  Tinscription  de  Ro- 
sette (1.  14)  cette  Venture  est  d^sign^e  par  les  mots  (f.  68)  Cj^A.!  It 

cy^  qui  correspondent  tout-k-fait  k  Texpression  crecque  drffioriK^ 
ypa<f>ri  (A.C()^  multitudo)  ;  dans  Tinscription  de  Philse  on  retrouve  la 
m^me  expression  avec  une  variante  orthographique  peu  import  ante 
et  qui  rapproche  plus  du  copte  (f.  69).  M.  Brugsch  (Grammaire  de- 
motique,  p.  2)  a  signal^  la  forme  qui  sert  dans  les  texfes  d6motiques 
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lusif  (f.  76) :  "  [en]  ecriture  des  temples,  [6criture'\  des 
actes,^^  Ecriture  des  Chrecs.'^  ^* 

Mais  voilk  une  bien  longue  digression ;  revenoDS  h 
notre  inscription  d'Elsneh.  Le  sixi^me  nom  (f.  77) 
rappelle  d'une  mani^re  frappante  celui  des  Sab^ens, 
MIT:^-    Ce  peuple  habitait  TArabie  heureuse  le  long  de 

eax-memes  k  d&igner  cette  derni^re  tachygraphie  des  hi^oglyphes 
(f.70)  Cji>AJnnip€JUL  XfUUa  ** Venture  des  hommesderjBgypter 
ce  nom  correspond  exactement  h.  celai  de  la  meme  ^riture  dans  la 
partie  grecque  de  I'inscription  de  Rosette,  ryx^pui  ypdfifiara,  Dans  le 
d^ret  da  Louvre  nous  avons  une  troisi^me  expression.  Clement 
d'Alexandrie  d^igne  I'^riture  d^motique  sous  le  nom  de  cVcoroXo- 
ypa<f>uaj  ypa<f>ri ;  Texpression  (f.  66)  me  semble  tout-2i-fait  analogue 

C^>AJncyarT  "Venture  des  actes,"  '^ecriture  commerciale"  (OJOJT* 
negottari ;  X3LS\n^iJrV  agora,  forum) . 

Le  mot  cgCOX  se  retrouve  dans  le  sens  d*acte,  de  lettre,  k  la  ligne 
9  de  la  stMe  de  Rhams^  XV  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Imp^iale  (Prisse. 
pi.  xxiy)  (f.  71),  "  Que  ta  Majesty  ordotme  qu'on  lise  la  lettre  sur 
Vexamen  qu'on  a  fait  d'elle"  (de  la  Princesse  Bandarondj>  poss^^ 
par  un  esprit  malfaisant).  Dans  le  sens  d'affaire,  negotiwn,  nous  le 
voyons  ^  la  1. 1 1  de  la  m6me  st^le  et  dans  Lepsius,  Denkm&ler,  Abth. 
II,  pi.  128,  exemple  tir^  du  tombeau  de  Nevotph  k  Beni-Hassan. 

^  M.  Lepsius  a  public  dans  les  Monatsberichte  de  TAcad^mie  de 
Berlin  (Jul.  1855)  un  article  Ueber  den  Namen  der  lonier  auf  den 
JBgyptischen  DenkmiUem,  dans  lequel  il  arrive  aux  mSmes  conclusions 
que  nous,  c'est-2L-dire  que  le  nom  des  Grecs  ou  loniens  est  phon^tique, 
et  dans  les  ddcrets  ptoMmaiques  et  dans  les  listes  des  peuples  vaincus 
des  temps  pharaoniques.  C'est  pour  nous  une  grande  assurance  de 
la  justesse  de  notre  explication  que  de  nous  trouver  d'accord  avec  un 
savant  tel  que  M.  Lepsius.  Nous  aurions  peut-etre  pu  nous  borner 
k  renvoyer  k  son  travail  et  retrancber  ici  toute  la  discussion  relative 
au  nom  des  Jones  ;  mais  comme  notre  m^moire,  compost  en  d^mbre 
1 854  et  lu  k  la  Seci^t^  Royale  de  Litt^rature  le  28  f^vrier  1 855,  ^tait 
ant^rieur,  par  consequent,  k  la  publication  de  M.  Lepsius,  et  comme 
nous  croyons  avoir  apport^  des  arguments  nouveaux  et  d^isifs  a  la 
question,  nous  nous  sommes  d^id&  k maintenir  toute  cette  digression. 

Dans  le  travail  de  M.  Lepsius  on  remarquera  surtout  une  histoire 
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la  c6te  de  la  Mer  Rouge :  '*  Sabaei  Arabum  propter 
thura  clarissimi,  ad  utraque  maria  porrectis  gentibus. 
Oppida  eorum  in  rubro  littore  Marane,  Marma,  Co-* 
rolia,  Sabatha;  intus  oppida  Nascus,  Cardarva,  Carnus  ; 
et  quo  merus  odorum  deferunt,  Tomala."*®  Droysen** 
a  conclu  avec  beaucoup  de  sagacity  que  PtoMm^e 
£yerg^te  avail  aussi  dirig^  des  expeditions  dans  TAra- 
bie,  d'apr^s  le  passage  suivant  de  Pline  :^^  '^  Gadara 
appellatur  rubri  marjs  pseninsula  ingens;  hujus  ob- 
jectu  efficitur  sinus,  xii  dierum  et  noctium  remigio 
enavigatum  Ptolemaeo  regi,"  et  notre  monument  con- 
firme  tout-k-fait  sa  conjecture.  Droysen  a  cru  trouver 
une  autre  mention  de  cette  campagne  d'Arabie  dans  la 
derni^re  ligne  de  I'inscription  d'Adulis : — 

AYNAMEIZ  AHEZTEIAEN 
AIA  TON  OPYXeENTON  HO 
TAMXIN. 
Mais  nous  croyons  que  Franz^^  a  eu  raison  de  voir 
plut6t  dans  cette  phrase,  malheureusement  mutilee,  le 
commencement  du  r^cit  de  Texp^dition  sur  les  c6tes 
d'Afrique  dans  laquelle  furent   fond^s  le  port  et  le 
comptoir  d'Adulis. 

tr^s-int^ressante  des  mentions  des  (f.  43)  et  des  8  autres  noms  qui 
les  accompagnent  d'ordinaire  sur  les  monuments  pharaoniques.  Voici 
la  liste  de  ces  mentions,  d'apr^s  M.  Lepsius : — ^ThOutm&s  III,  torn- 
beau  d'un  particulier  k  Thebes.  Amenopbis  II,  tombeau  k  Tb^bes 
(Lepsius,  Denbn.,  abtb.  Ill,  pi.  63).  Tboutm^s  IV  (Wilkinson, 
Mat,  Hierogl.y  pi.  viii.).  Amenopbis  III,  tombeau  de  Goumah 
(I^epsius,  Denkm,,  abtb.  Ill,  pi.  76,  77).  Sethos  I,  Rbamses  II, 
Rhams^s  III,  passim,  Scbescbonk  I,  Karnak  (CbampoUiou,  t.  iv. 
pi.  284). 

^  Plin.  VI.  28.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  III.  47.  Agatbarchid.  PeripL 
p.  63.     Stepb.  Byz.  v.  2apal, 

«  Hellen,  Colon,,  p.  157.  ^^  ix.  2. 

^  Corpus  Ittscriptionutn  Graearutn,  t,  iii.  p.  512. 
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Puisque  je  suis  sur  le  chapitre  de  ces  noms  auxquels 
les  £gyptiens  donnaient  un  sens  en  les  transcrivant 
dans  leur  langoe,  sans  pour  cela  en  alt^rer  le  son  k  un 
certain  degr^,  on  me  permettra  de  dire  quelques  mots 
du  plus  c^l^bre  et  du  plus  curieux  de  ces  noms.  Je 
veux  parler  du  nom  des  Grecs  tel  qu'il  est  font  sur 
la  pierre  de  Rosette  (f.  36),  ou  dans  Tinscription  de 
Philae  (f.  37).  CbampoUion  avait  rapproch^  la  pre- 
miere de  ces  transcriptions,  la  seule  qu'il  connut,  du 
mot  OTcmm,  qui  dans  les  textes  coptes  d^signe  les 
Grecs;  et  cette  lecture  remonte  k  ses  premiers  tra- 
vaux,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  dejk  dans  la  Lettre 
a  M.  Dacier.  L'opinion  de  ChampoUion  avait  ^t^ 
universellement  suivie  par  les  ^gyptologues ;  mais 
demi^rement,  dans  son  beau  Memoir e  sur  V Inscription 
d^Ahmes^  M.  de  Roug^,  qui  dans  ses  articles  critiques 
sur  la  livre  de  M.  Bunsen  avait  tr^s-bien  fait  ressortir 

complete :  "  Void  le  pore  qui  s'avance  avec  V4lan  de  Seb  et  de  Meoui. 
II 8* attache  d,  tot,  Quand  ii  sera  pour  te  divorer,  le  Rat  maudit  du 
Soleil,  tu  invoqueras  pour  toi  les  ongles  du  Chat  mystMeux,**  Au 
chapitre  xvii  (col.  46-47)  nous  trouvons  un  long  passage  qui  nous 
explique  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Chat  et  ce  Rat ;  dans  la  vignette  nous 
voyons  un  chat  assis  au  pied  du  pers^  (I'arhre  de  vie),  tenant  un  ser- 
pent sous  sa  patte ;  le  texte  s'exprime  ainsi :  "/e  suis  ce  grand  chat  qui 
4tait  sur  celui  qui  coupait  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son  lieu  de  la  region  de 
Poone,  cette  nuit  du  premier  combat  que  Von  fit  pour  arr^ter  les  impurs 
et  ce  jour  de  la  prostration  des  ennemies  de  Nehsjar  sous  lui.  Expli- 
cation :  Ce  grand  chat  plac4  sur  celui  qui  coupe  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son 
lieu  de  la  region  de  Poond,  c'est  ce  Soleil  lui-mime,  appeU  Chat  en  termes 
myst&ieux  par  assimilation,  d  cause  du  service  qu*il  a  rendu  et  d^oik  lux 
vient  ce  nom  de  chat."  J'emprunte  ces  traductions  et  celles  des  autres 
passages  du  Rituel  que  je  cite  dans  ce  mdmoire  aux  travaux  encore 
manuscrits  de  mon  p^re  sur  ce  texte  si  pr^cieux,  et  k  la  traduc- 
tion complete  entreprise  par  lui,  traduction  dont  il  a  communique  de 
nombreux  morceaux  aux  auditeurs  de  son  cours  d*Arch6ologie  au 
College  de  France. 
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le  sens  allusif  renferm^  dans  ce  groupe,  a  voulu  nier 
le  rapprochement  de  Champollion  et  faire  du  nom  des 
Grecs  un  nom  purement  symbolique  sans  rapport 
avec  r  OTremm  cbpte.^  Pour  moi,  je  dois  avouer 
que  les  arguments  de  M.  de  Roug^  ne  m'ont  pas  en- 
ti^rement  convaincu,  et  j'oserai  soumettre  k  ce  savant 
Egyptologue  les  doutes  qui  restent  dans  mon  esprit 
et  qui  me  font  toujours  pencher  vers  I'opinion  de 
Champollion. 

M.  de  RougE  nie  d'abord  que  la  corbeille  ^m,  sym- 
bole  ordinaire  des  id^es  de  domination  ou  de  totality, 
ait  jamais  la  valeur  phonEtique  d'un  it  simple,  et  par 
consequent  qu'elle  puisse  Texprimer  ici.  II  est  vrai 
que  Salvolini^^  a  citE  un  exemple  qui  semble  assez 
concluant,  et  dans  lequel  le  mot  xxo^eix^  sauver^  au 
lieu  de  son  orthographe  habituelle  (f.  38),  est  6cnt 
(f.  39).  "Mais,"  dit  M.  de  RougE,  "cette  variante, 
emprunt^e  k  un  rituel  dont  I'^criture  appartient  aux 
demi^res  Epoques,  ne  pent  pas  servir  de  r^gle  pour 
appr^ier  Torthographe  antique.**  Nous  pouvons  toute- 
fois  citer  un  second  exemple  du  mdme  genre,  puisque 
M.  de  Rougd  n'admet  pas  le  premier,  qui  nous  satisfait 
entidrement.  Ce  second  exemple  est  empruntE  au  Pa- 
pyrus Cadet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  dont  on  ne 
pent  pas  dire  que  Tecriture  appartient  aux  demieres 
epoques ;  nous  y  lisons  dans  la  partie  correspondante 
au  chapitre  125,  a,  col.  12,  du  Todtenbuch^^^  le  mot 
luqe,  souffle,  Ecrit  (f.  49)  dans  la  phrase  suivante  (f. 
50):  "  Afin  que  je  sois  ce  maitre  des  souffles  qui  vivi- 
fient  par  le  nez  tons  les  hommes."    II  n'y  a  done  pas, 

^  Mhnaire  attr  rinscription  d'Ahmks,  p.  43. 

^  Alphabet  hUroglyphique,  D.,  No.  121. 

"  Expedition  d'£g3rpte,  Antiquit^s,  t.  ii.  pi.  Ixxii.  col.  38,  37. 

VOL.    VI.  G 
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Puisque  je  suis  sur  le  chapitre  de  ces  noms  auxquels 
les  £gyptiens  donnaient  un  sens  en  les  transcrivant 
dans  leur  langne,  sans  pour  cela  en  alt^rer  le  son  k  un 
certain  degr^,  on  me  permettra  de  dire  quelques  mots 
du  plus  c^l^bre  et  du  plus  curieux  de  ces  noms.  Je 
veux  parler  du  nom  des  Grecs  tel  qu'il  est  ^crit  sur 
la  pierre  de  Rosette  (f.  36),  ou  dans  Tinscription  de 
Philae  (f.  37).  CbampoUion  avait  rapproch^  la  pre- 
miere de  ces  transcriptions,  la  seule  qu'il  connut,  du 
mot  oTemm,  qui  dans  les  textes  coptes  d&igne  les 
Grecs ;  et  cette  lecture  remonte  k  ses  premiers  tra- 
vaux,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  dej^  dans  la  Lettre 
it  M.  Dacier.  L'opinion  de  Champollion  avait  6t4 
universellement  suivie  par  les  dgyptologues ;  mais 
derni^rement,  dans  son  beau  M^moire  sur  VInscription 
d'AhmeSy  M.  de  Roug^,  qui  dans  ses  articles  critiques 
sur  la  livre  de  M.  Bunsen  avait  tr^s-bien  fait  ressortir 

complete :  *'  Void  le  pore  qui  s'avance  avee  T^lan  de  Seh  et  de  Meoui. 
II 8* attache  d,  toi,  Quand  ii  sera  pour  te  d^orer,  le  Rat  maudit  du 
Soleil,  tu  invoqueraa  pour  toi  les  angles  du  Chat  myst&ieux,"  Au 
chapitre  zvii  (col.  45-47)  nous  trouvons  un  long  passage  qui  nous 
explique  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Chat  et  ce  Rat ;  dans  la  vignette  nous 
voyons  un  chat  assis  au  pied  du  pers^a  (I'arbre  de  vie),  tenant  un  ser- 
pent sous  sa  patte ;  le  texte  s'ezprime  ainsi :  '*Je  suis  ce  grand  chat  qui 
4tait  sur  celui  qui  coupait  Farbre  de  vie  dans  son  lieu  de  la  region  de 
Poone,  cette  nuit  du  premier  combat  que  Von  fit  pour  arr^ter  les  impurs 
et  ce  jour  de  la  prostration  des  ennemies  de  Nebsjar  sous  /tit.     Expli-  j 

CATION :  Ce  grand  chat  plac4  sur  celui  qui  coupe  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son  \ 

lieu  de  la  region  de  Poon4,  c'est  ce  Soleil  lui-m^ne,  appeld  Chat  en  termes  ' 

myst&ieux  par  assimilation,  d  cause  du  service  quHl  a  rendu  et  d'oH  lui 
vient  ce  nom  de  chat."  J'emprunte  ces  traductions  et  celles  des  autres 
passages  du  Rituel  que  je  cite  dans  ce  m^moire  aux  travaux  encore 
manuscrits  de  mon  p^re  sur  ce  texte  si  pr^ieux,  et  k  la  traduc- 
tion complete  entreprise  par  lui,  traduction  dont  il  a  communique  de 
nombreux  morceaux  aux  audi  ten  rs  de  son  cours  d'Arch^ologie  au 
College  de  France. 
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le  seDs  allusif  renferm^  dans  ce  groupe,  a  voulu  nier 
le  rapprochement  de  Champollion  et  faire  du  nom  des 
Grecs  un  nom  purement  symbolique  sans  rapport 
avec  r  o^eiitiit  copte.^^  Pour  moi,  je  dois  avouer 
que  les  arguments  de  M.  de  Roug^  ne  m'ont  pas  en- 
ti^rement  convaincu,  et  j'oserai  soumettre  k  ce  savant 
Egyptologue  les  doutes  qui  restent  dans  mon  esprit 
et  qui  me  font  toujours  pencher  vers  I'opinion  de 
Champollion. 

M.  de  RougE  nie  d'abord  que  la  corbeille  ^^,  sym- 
bole  ordinaire  des  id^es  de  domination  ou  de  totality, 
ait  jamais  la  valeur  phon^tique  d'un  it  simple,  et  par 
consequent  qu'elle  puisse  I'exprimer  ici.  II  est  vrai 
que  Salvolini^^  a  citi  un  exemple  qui  semble  assez 
concluant,  et  dans  lequel  le  mot  ito£^eAit,  sauver^  au 
lieu  de  son  orthographe  habituelle  (f.  38),  est  ecrit 
(f.  39).  •'Mais,"  dit  M.  de  Rougd,  "cette  variante, 
emprunt^e  k  un  rituel  dont  I'^criture  appartient  aux 
demi^res  Epoques,  ne  peut  pas  servir  de  r^gle  pour 
appr&ier  Torthographe  antique."  Nous  pouvons  toute- 
fois  citer  un  second  exemple  du  mdme  genre,  puisque 
M.  de  RougE  n'admet  pas  le  premier,  qui  nous  satisfait 
entidrement.  Ce  second  exemple  est  empruntE  au  Pa- 
pyrus Cadet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  dont  on  ne 
peut  pas  dire  que  Tecriture  appartient  aux  demieres 
epoques;  nous  y  lisons  dans  la  partie  correspondante 
au  chapitre  125,  a,  col.  12,  du  Todtenbuch,^^  le  mot 
luqe,  souffle,  6cnt  (f.  49)  dans  la  phrase  suivante  (f. 
50):  "  Afin  que  je  sois  ce  maitre  des  souffles  qui  vivi- 
fient  par  le  nez  tons  les  hommes."    II  n'y  a  done  pas, 

^  Mimoire  sur  F Inscription  d'Ahmks,  p.  43. 

3^  Alphabet  hUroglyphique,  D.,  No.  121. 

"  Exp^ition  d'£gypte,  Antiquit^s,  t.  ii.  pi.  Ixxii.  col.  38,  37. 
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Puisque  je  suis  sur  le  chapitre  de  ces  noms  auxquels 
les  £gyptiens  donnaient  un  sens  en  les  transcrivant 
dans  leur  langue,  sans  pour  cela  en  alt^rer  le  son  k  un 
certain  degr^,  on  me  permettra  de  dire  quelques  mots 
du  plus  c^I^bre  et  du  plus  curieux  de  ces  noms.  Je 
veux  parler  du  nom  des  Grecs  tel  qu'il  est  ^crit  sur 
la  pierre  de  Rosette  (f.  36),  ou  dans  Tinscription  de 
Philae  (f.  37).  CbampoUion  avait  rapproch^  la  pre- 
miere de  ces  transcriptions,  la  seule  qu'il  connut,  du 
mot  OTTcmm,  qui  dans  les  textes  coptes  d&igne  les 
Grecs ;  et  cette  lecture  remonte  k  ses  premiers  tra- 
vaux,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  dejk  dans  la  Lettre 
d  M.  Dacier.  L'opinion  de  CbampoUion  avait  6t6 
universellement  suivie  par  les  ^gyptologues ;  mais 
demi^rement,  dans  son  beau  M^moire  sur  VInscription 
d^Ahmes^  M.  de  Roug^,  qui  dans  ses  articles  critiques 
sur  la  livre  de  M.  Bunsen  avait  tr^s-bien  fait  ressortir 

complete :  "  Void  le  pore  qui  s'avance  avec  P^lan  de  Seb  et  de  Meoui, 
II 8* attache  d.  tot.  Quand  il  sera  pour  te  divorer,  le  Rat  maudit  du 
Soleil,  tu  invoqueras  pour  tot  les  ongles  du  Chat  myst&ieux"  Au 
chapitre  xvii  (col.  45-47)  nous  trouvons  un  long  passage  qui  nous 
explique  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Chat  et  ce  Rat ;  dans  la  vignette  nous 
voyons  un  chat  assis  au  pied  du  pers^  (I'arbre  de  vie),  tenant  un  ser- 
pent sous  sa  patte ;  le  texte  s*ezprime  ainsi :  **Je  suis  ce  grand  chat  qui 
4tait  sur  celui  qui  coupait  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son  lieu  de  la  region  de 
Poone',  cette  nuit  du  premier  combat  que  Von  fit  pour  arr^ter  les  impurs 
et  ce  jour  de  la  prostration  des  ennemies  de  Nebsjar  sous  lui.  Expli- 
CATiQN :  Ce  grand  chat  plac4  sur  celui  qui  coupe  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son 
lieu  de  la  region  de  Pooni,  c'est  ce  Soleil  lui-m^e,  appeli  Chat  en  termes 
mystirieux  par  assimilation,  it  cause  du  service  qu'il  a  rendu  et  d*oit  lui 
vient  ce  nom  de  chat"  J'emprunte  ces  traductions  et  celles  des  autres 
passages  du  Rituel  que  je  cite  dans  ce  m^moire  aux  travaux  encore 
manuscrits  de  mon  p^re  sur  ce  texte  si  pr^cieux,  et  k  la  traduc- 
tion complete  entreprise  par  lui^  traduction  dont  il  a  communique  de 
nombreux  morceaux  aux  auditeurs  de  son  cours  d'Arch^ologie  au 
College  de  France. 
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le  seDS  allusif  renferm^  dans  ce  groupe,  a  voulu  nier 
le  rapprochement  de  Champollion  et  faire  du  nom  des 
Grecs  un  nom  purement  symbolique  sans  rapport 
avec  r  cveiiuit  copte.^  Pour  moi,  je  dois  avouer 
que  les  arguments  de  M.  de  Roug^  ne  m'ont  pas  en- 
ti^rement  convaincu,  et  j'oserai  soumettre  k  ce  savant 
Egyptologue  les  doutes  qui  restent  dans  mon  esprit 
et  qui  me  font  toujours  pencher  vers  Topinion  de 
Champollion. 

M.  de  RougE  nie  d'abord  que  la  corbdlle  ^m^ ,  sym- 
bole  ordinaire  des  id^es  de  domination  ou  de  totality, 
ait  jamais  la  valeur  phon^tique  d'un  ft  simple,  et  par 
consequent  qu'elle  puisse  Texprimer  ici.  II  est  vrai 
que  Salvolini^^  a  citi  un  exemple  qui  semble  assez 
concluant,  et  dans  lequel  le  mot  ito£^eAiL,  sauver^  au 
lieu  de  son  orthographe  habituelle  (f.  38),  est  ecrit 
(f.  39).  "Mais,"  dit  M.  de  RougE,  "  cette  variante, 
emprunt^e  k  un  rituel  dont  TEcriture  appartient  aux 
demi^res  Epoques,  ne  peut  pas  servir  de  r^gle  pour 
appr^cier  Torthographe  antique."  Nous  pouvons  toute- 
fois  citer  un  second  exemple  du  mSme  genre,  puisque 
M.  de  RougE  n'admet  pas  le  premier,  qui  nous  satisfait 
enti^rement.  Ce  second  exemple  est  empruntE  au  Pa- 
pyrus Cadet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  dont  on  ne 
peut  pas  dire  que  Tecriture  appartient  aux  demieres 
epoques;  nous  y  lisons  dans  la  partie  correspondante 
au  chapitre  125,  a,  col.  12,  du  Todtenbuchy^^  le  mot 
itiqe,  souffle,  Ecrit  (f.  49)  dans  la  phrase  suivante  (f. 
50):  "  Afin  que  je  sois  ce  maitre  des  souffles  qui  vivi- 
fient  par  le  nez  tons  les  hommes."    II  n'y  a  done  pas, 

^  MSmoire  8ur  ri/ucription  d'Ahrnks^  p.  43. 

^  Alphabet  hihoglyphique,  D.,  No.  121. 

"  Ezp^ition  d'£gypte.  Antiquity,  t.  ii.  pi.  Ixzii.  col.  38,  37. 
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Puisque  je  suis  sur  le  chapitre  de  ces  noms  auxquels 
les  £gyptieiis  donnaient  un  sens  en  les  transcrivant 
dans  leur  langne,  sans  pour  cela  en  alt^rer  le  son  k  un 
certain  degr^,  on  me  permettra  de  dire  quelques  mots 
du  plus  c^l^bre  et  du  plus  curieux  de  ces  noms.  Je 
veux  parler  du  nom  des  Grecs  tel  qu'il  est  ^crit  sur 
la  pierre  de  Rosette  (f.  36),  ou  dans  Tinscription  de 
Philae  (f.  37).  ChampoUion  avait  rapproch^  la  pre- 
miere de  ces  transcriptions,  la  seule  qu'il  connut,  du 
mot  OTTcmiit,  qui  dans  les  textes  coptes  d&igne  les 
Grecs;  et  cette  lecture  remonte  k  ses  premiers  tra- 
vaux,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  dej&  dans  la  Lettre 
d  M.  Ddcier.  L'opinion  de  ChampoUion  avait  6t6 
universellement  suivie  par  les  ^gyptologues ;  mais 
demi^rement,  dans  son  beau  M^moire  sur  V Inscription 
d'Ahmes^  M.  de  Roug^,  qui  dans  ses  articles  critiques 
sur  la  livre  de  M.  Bunsen  avait  tr^s-bien  fait  ressortir 

complete :  **  Void  le  pore  qui  s'avance  avec  T^lan  de  Seb  et  de  Mioui, 
11 8* attache  d  toi.  Quand  il  sera  pour  te  d^orer,  le  Rat  maudit  du 
Soleil,  tu  invoqueras  pour  toi  les  angles  du  Chat  mystirieux"  Au 
chapitre  xvii  (col.  45-47)  nous  trouvons  un  long  passage  qui  nous 
explique  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Chat  et  ce  Rat ;  dans  la  vignette  nous 
voyons  un  chat  assis  au  pied  du  pers^  (I'arbre  de  vie),  tenant  un  ser- 
pent sous  sa  patte ;  le  texte  s*ezprime  ainsi :  **Je  suis  ce  grand  chat  qui 
^tait  sur  celui  qui  coupait  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son  lieu  de  la  region  de 
Poone,  cette  nuit  du  premier  combat  que  Pan  fit  pour  arr^ter  les  impurs 
et  ce  jour  de  la  prostration  des  ennemies  de  Nebsjar  sous  lui.  Expli- 
cation :  Ce  grand  chat  plac4  sur  celui  qui  coupe  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son 
lieu  de  la  region  de  Pooni,  c'est  ce  Soleil  Im-m^me,  appeld  Chat  en  termes 
mystMeux  par  assimilation,  it  cause  du  service  qu'il  a  rendu  et  d'oH  lui 
vient  ce  nom  de  chat.*'  J'emprunte  ces  traductions  et  celles  des  autres 
passages  du  Rituel  que  je  cite  dans  ce  m^moire  aux  travaux  encore 
manuscrits  de  mon  p^re  sur  ce  texte  si  pr^cieux,  et  ^  la  traduc- 
tion complete  entreprise  par  lui,  traduction  dont  il  a  communique  de 
nombreux  morceaux  aux  auditeurs  de  son  cours  d'Arch^ologie  au 
College  de  France. 
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le  sens  allusif  renferm^  dans  ce  groupe,  a  voulu  nier 
ie  rapprochement  de  Champollion  et  faire  du  nom  des 
Grecs  un  nom  purement  symbolique  sans  rapport 
avec  r  cveiitm  copte.^  Pour  moi,  je  dois  avouer 
que  les  arguments  de  M.  de  Roug^  ne  m'ont  pas  en- 
ti^rement  convaincu,  et  j'oserai  soumettre  k  ce  savant 
Egyptologue  les  doutes  qui  restent  dans  mon  esprit 
et  qui  me  font  toujours  pencher  vers  I'opinion  de 
Champollion. 

M.  de  RougE  nie  d'abord  que  la  corbeille  ^m^ ,  sym- 
bole  ordinaire  des  id^es  de  domination  ou  de  totality, 
ait  jamais  la  valeur  phon^tique  d'un  n  simple,  et  par 
consequent  qu'elle  puisse  I'exprimer  ici.  II  est  vrai 
que  Salvolini^^  a  cit6  un  exemple  qui  semble  assez 
concluant,  et  dans  lequel  le  mot  ito^^eut,  sauver,  au 
lieu  de  son  orthographe  habituelle  (f.  38),  est  ecrit 
(f.  39).  "Mais,"  dit  M.  de  RougE,  *'cette  variante, 
emprunt^e  k  un  rituel  dont  I'^criture  appartient  aux 
derni^res  Epoques,  ne  pent  pas  servir  de  rfegle  pour 
appr^cier  Torthographe  antique."  Nous  pouvons  toute- 
fois  citer  un  second  exemple  du  mSme  genre,  puisque 
M.  de  RougE  n'admet  pas  le  premier,  qui  nous  satisfait 
enti^rement.  Ce  second  exemple  est  empruntE  au  Pa- 
pyrus Cadet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  dont  on  ne 
pent  pas  dire  que  Tecriture  appartient  aux  dernieres 
epoques ;  nous  y  lisons  dans  la  partie  correspondante 
au  chapitre  125,  a,  col.  12,  du  Todtenbuch,^^  le  mot 
itiqe,  souffle^  Ecrit  (f.  49)  dans  la  phrase  suivante  (f. 
50):  "  Afin  que  je  sois  ce  maitre  des  souffles  qui  vivi- 
fient  par  le  nez  tons  les  hommes."    II  n'y  a  done  pas, 

^  Mhnoire  sur  V Inscription  d'AhmkSy  p.  43. 

^  Alphabet  hiSroglyphiqw,  D.,  No.  121. 

'*  Expedition  d'£gypte,  Antiquit^s,  t.  ii.  pi.  Ixxii.  col.  38,  37. 
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Puisque  je  suis  8ur  le  chapitre  de  ces  noms  auxquels 
les  Egyptians  donnaient  un  sens  en  les  transcrivant 
dans  leur  langne,  sans  pour  cela  en  alt^rer  le  son  k  un 
certain  degr^,  on  me  permettra  de  dire  quelques  mots 
du  plus  c^l^bre  et  du  plus  curieux  de  ces  noms.  Je 
veux  parler  du  nom  des  Grecs  tel  qu'il  est  ^crit  sur 
la  pierre  de  Rosette  (f.  36),  ou  dans  I'inscription  de 
Philae  (f.  37).  CbampoUion  avait  rapproch^  la  pre- 
miere de  ces  transcriptions,  la  seule  qu'il  connut,  du 
mot  cvemm,  qui  dans  les  textes  coptes  d^signe  les 
Grecs ;  et  cette  lecture  remonte  k  ses  premiers  tra- 
vaux,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  dejk  dans  la  Lettre 
it  M.  Dacier.  L'opinion  de  CbampoUion  avait  ^t^ 
universellement  suivie  par  les  ^gyptologues ;  mais 
demi^rement,  dans  son  beau  Memoir e  sur  V Inscription 
d^Ahmes^  M.  de  Roug^,  qui  dans  ses  articles  critiques 
sur  la  livre  de  M.  Bunsen  avait  tr^s-bien  fait  ressortir 

complete :  "  Void  le  pore  qui  s'avance  avec  Tdlan  de  Seb  et  de  Meoui. 
II 8* attache  d,  toi.  Quand  il  sera  pour  te  ddvorer,  le  Rat  maudit  du 
Soleil,  tu  invoqueras  pour  toi  les  angles  du  Chat  mystirieux"  Aa 
chapitre  xvii  (col.  45-47)  noas  trouvons  un  long  passage  qui  nous 
explique  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Chat  et  ce  Rat ;  dans  la  vignette  nous 
voyons  un  chat  assis  au  pied  du  pers^  (I'arhre  de  vie),  tenant  un  ser- 
pent sous  sa  patte ;  le  texte  s'exprime  ainsi :  "/e  suis  ce  grand  chat  qui 
4tait  sur  celui  qui  coupait  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son  lieu  de  la  region  de 
Poone,  cette  nuit  du  premier  combat  que  Von  fit  pour  arr^ter  les  impurs 
et  ce  jour  de  la  prostration  des  ennemies  de  Nebsjar  sous  lui.  Expli- 
cation :  Ce  grand  chat  plac4  sur  celui  qui  coupe  Varbre  de  vie  dans  son 
lieu  de  la  region  de  Poon^,  c'est  ce  Soleil  lui-mSme,  appeld  Chat  en  termes 
mgst&ieux  par  assimilation,  cL  cause  du  service  qu'il  a  rendu  et  d*oit  lui 
vient  ce  nom  de  chat."  J'emprunte  ces  traductions  et  celles  des  autres 
passages  du  Rituel  que  je  cite  dans  ce  m^moire  aux  travaux  encore 
manuscrits  de  mon  p^re  sur  ce  texte  si  pr^cieux,  et  k  la  traduc- 
tion complete  entreprise  par  lui^  traduction  dont  il  a  communique  de 
nombreux  morceaux  aux  auditenrs  de  son  cours  d'Archtologie  au 
College  de  France. 
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le  sens  allusif  renferm^  dans  ce  groupe,  a  voulu  nier 
le  rapprochement  de  Champollion  et  faire  du  nom  des 
Grecs  un  nom  purement  symbolique  sans  rapport 
avec  r  cnremm  cbpte.^  Pour  moi,  je  dois  avouer 
que  les  arguments  deM.de  Roug^  ne  m'ont  pas  en- 
ti^rement  convaincu,  et  j'oserai  soumettre  k  ce  savant 
Egyptologue  les  doutes  qui  restent  dans  mon  esprit 
et  qui  me  font  toujours  pencher  vers  I'opinion  de 
Champollion. 

M.  de  RougE  nie  d'abord  que  la  corbeille  ^m^ ,  sym- 
bole  ordinaire  des  id^es  de  domination  ou  de  totality, 
ait  jamais  la  valeur  phon^tique  d'un  it  simple,  et  par 
consequent  qu'elle  puisse  Texprimer  ici.  II  est  vrai 
que  Salvolini^^  a  citE  un  exemple  qui  semble  assez 
concluant,  et  dans  lequel  le  mot  itog^eftJt,  sauver^  au 
lieu  de  son  orthographe  habituelle  (f.  38),  est  ecrit 
(f.  39).  "Mais,"  dit  M.  de  RougE,  "cette  variante, 
emprunt^e  k  un  rituel  dont  TEcriture  appartient  aux 
derni^res  Epoques,  ne  pent  pas  servir  de  r^gle  pour 
appr^ier  Torthographe  antique."  Nous  pouvons  toute- 
fois  citer  un  second  exemple  du  mSme  genre,  puisque 
M.  de  RougE  n'admet  pas  le  premier,  qui  nous  satisfait 
enti^rement.  Ce  second  exemple  est  empruntE  au  Pa- 
pyrus Cadet  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  dont  on  ne 
pent  pas  dire  que  I'ecriture  appartient  aux  demieres 
epoques ;  nous  y  lisons  dans  la  partie  correspondante 
au  chapitre  125,  a,  col.  12,  du  Todtenhuch,^^  le  mot 
itiqe,  soufficy  dcrit  (f.  49)  dans  la  phrase  suivante  (f. 
50):  ''  Afin  que  je  sois  ce  maitre  des  souffles  qui  vivi- 
fient  par  le  nez  tons  les  hommes.'"    II  n'y  a  done  pas, 

^  MSmoire  sur  V Inscription  d'Ahm^s,  p.  43. 

^  Alphabet  hiiroglyphique,  D.,  No.  121. 

'*  Ezp^ition  d'£gypte,  Antiquit^s,  t.  ii.  pi.  Ixxii.  col.  38,  37. 
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III.— SKETCHES  OF  KERTCH,  ITS  LARGER  TUMULI, 

AND  SOME  OTHER  REMAINS. 

DRAWN   AND   DB8CRIBKD   BY   ROBERT  THOMPSON,  JUN.,   AND 

JOHN    HOGG,    B8QR8. 

(Read  November  26th,  1856.) 

The  author  of  the  five  sketches  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Society  is  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  48th  Regiment  of  the 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  who,  having  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  India,  volunteered  into  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  service,  and,  obtaining  a  captaincy  in  the 
Ottoman  Contingent,  sailed  for  the  Crimea  soon  after 
last  Christmas :  he  arrived  at  Kertch  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 

On  his  return  home  in  July,  Mr.  Thompson  showed 
me  a  sketch  of  the  town  of  Kertch,  and  a  section  of 
the  interior  of  a  large  Tumulus  (Nos.  II.  and  V.) ;  and 
thinking  them  very  interesting,  I  requested  that  he 
would  kindly  give  me  copies  of  them,  with  any  illus- 
trations and  notes  that  he  had,  in  order  that  I  might 
lay  them  before  this  Society  in  his  name. 

The  following  pages  present  as  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  I  have  been  able,  in  a  short  time,  to 
draw  up ;  but,  with  more  leisure,  I  might  have  com- 
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posed  a  Memoir  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  if  I  could  have  previously  studied  with  greater 
care  the  beautiful  plates  and  work  of  M.  Dubois  de 
Montp^reux,  the  splendidly  executed  illustrations  en- 
titled *Antiquites  Cimmeriennes/ *  recently  published 
in  Russian  and  French,  the  able  work  of  M.  Sabatier 
on  Kertch  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Bosphorian 
Kings,  and  other  late  Russian  authorities  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  Crimea. 

The  first  view  is  a  representation  of  Kertch,  taken 
from  a  sketch  made  from  the  bay,  on  March  24th, 
1856.  This  drawing  presents  an  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town,  which  stands  in  nearly  the 
centre  ot  a  pretty  but  shallow  bay.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  which  here  attracts  the  eye  is  a  church  on 
the  left-hand,  having  a  Russian  tower  and  elongated 
steeple.  The  high  hill  behind  it  is  Mons  Mithridates, 
or,  as  it  still  retains  Its  Genoese  appellation  of '  Monte 
Mitridate.'  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  church,  a  noble 
stone  staircase,  or  grand  flight  of  steps,  used  before 
the  war  to  lead  up  to  a  temple-like  edifice,  seen  just 
behind  the  upper  extremity  of  the  steeple.  This  is 
the  Museum,  which,  according  to  M.  Sabatier,  was  a 
copy  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens ;  in  it,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Allied  Army,  were  preserved 
many  antiquities  of  value  and  of  great  interest,  that 
had  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  disin- 
terred from  the  numerous  tumuli,  particularly  from 
those  called  Koul-Oba  and  Altun-Obo.  Above  the 
Museum,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  flag-stafif  is 

^  Its  proper  title  is  '  Antiqait^s  du  Bosphore  Cimm^rien  conser- 
v^es  au  Mus^  Imperial  de  TErmitage/  2  vols,  folio,  with  folio  Atlas, 
published  by  order  of  the  Russian  Emperor.    St.  Petersburg,  1854-5. 
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visible,  and  near  to  it  stands  a  smaller  building,  or 
monument.  Here  was  the  citadel ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  marks  the  spot  where  the  ancient  Acropolis 
may  have  proudly  stood  for  very  many  centuries. 
Further  to  the  north-west  is  the  modem  Russian  ce- 
metery. Below  the  Museum,  on  the  left  of  the  sketch, 
is  a  long  range  of  the  large  sepulchral  tumuli^  extend- 
ing southwards  in  the  distance.  The  imposing  flight 
of  stone  stairs  terminated  in  the  town  in  a  circle,  or 
polygon,  around  which  is  an  arcade ;  this  in  fact  con- 
stitutes the  market-place.  The  streets  leading  from 
this  place  are  regular,  and  contain  some  good  houses ;' 
that  conducting  through  the  town  into  the  Woronzoff 
road  is  nearly  straight. 

In  front  of  the  harbour,  and  close  along  the  water, 
are  erected  large  storehouses,  depdts,  guardhouses,  and 
other  noble  and  spacious  edifices ;  whilst  in  the  right 
corner,  a  small  pier  and  landing-place,  or  port,  are 
represented.  Into  this  port  however,  the  water*being 
extremely  shallow,  no  large  'steamer  or  vessel  could 
enter.  Beyond  the  south  of  the  bay  is  Cape  St.  Paul, 
near  to  where  formerly  stood  the  battery  Paulofskoi ; 
at  the  northern  point,  called  by  the  Tartars  Ak  Biirun, 
signifying  '*  White  nose,"  or  Cape,  a  shoal  extends 
into  the  Strait  of  Yenikale  (New  Castle)  to  the  east, 
and  having  rounded  this  Cape,  Fort  St.  Paul  succeeds 
on  the  south-west.  Here  is  also  a  landing-place,  where 
heavy  vessels  can  put  in  close  to  the  shore.     Calca- 

2  Half  a  century  ago,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  ^says  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
chap.  18): — "The  town  of  Kertchy  is  now  reduced  to  extreme 
wretchedness  and  insignificance."  And  so  it  continued  until  about 
thirty  years  since,  when  it  began  to  assume  its  new  and  beautiful 
condition.     See  also  Captain  Jones's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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reous  clifis,  of  the  Tertiary  period,  constitute  the  coast- 
line here ;  but  a  salt-water  pool  or  lake  succeeds  "be- 
fore the  town  is  reached,  and  the  rest  of  the  bay  is 
without  any  marked  feature,  and  low.  The  Lazaretto, 
or  Quarantine,  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
to  the  north-east ;  there  the  water  is  deeper,  and  there 
is  proper  shelter  for  the  shipping.  And  near  to  that 
spot  probably  was  the  commodious  dock  or  naval  sta- 
tion mentioned  by  Strabo  in  these  words : — Upos  lu 

The  shallowness  of  the  waters  of  Kertcb  Bay,  at 
present  said  to  be  from  2  to  2|  fathoms,  has  been 
stated  by  some  to  be  caused  by  the  rising  of  the  land 
on  that  side,  and  the  consequent  receding  of  the  sea. 
The  true  cause  however  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from 
the  current  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  lodging  on  that 
side  so  much  mud  and  silt,  which  have  been  brought 
down,  during  many  ages,  from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or 
Sea  of  Azof.  This  alteration  seems  to  have  been 
taking  place  very  rapidly  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
because  Professor  Pallas  calls  the  harbour,  on  his  visit 
there  in  1794,  *'  a  safe  bay,  with  excellent  anchorage, 
from  11  to  15  fathoms  in  depth. "t  It  has  conse- 
quently lost  from  9  to  1 2f  fathoms  of  water,  or  a  mean 
of  1 1  fathoms  nearly  in  that  period,  and  thus  averag- 
ing a  fraction  more  than  13  inches  in  each  year's  de- 
posit ;  but  in  this  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  ac- 
curacy of  that  able  traveller.  According  to  our  Admi- 
ralty Chart  of  the  Black  Sea,  published  in  1 853,  the 

*  Strabo,  Geograph.  lib.  vii. 

*  Pallas,  '  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire,'  vol.  ii.  p.  276.     English  edition.  London,  1803. 
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depth  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  at  the  entrance  of  Kertch  or 
Yenikal^  Strait,  is  4  fathoms ;  then  off  the  Isle  of  Ta- 
man  the  strait  has  only  3  fathoms ;  thence  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Black  Sea  it  increases  in  depth  from  6  to 
9  fathoms.  The  channel,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  strait,  is  kept  open  by  the  current  descending  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  vary  much 
in  deepness  at  any  particular  season.  The  greatest 
depth  of  that  sea,  as  given  in  the  same  chart,  is  only 
7  fathoms  ;  and  this  occurs  about  the  centre  of  it.  It 
has  long  been  stated  that  the  deposit  of  mud  in  the 
Sea  of  Azof  has  been  rapidly  accumulating,  and  that 
the  depth  of  its  waters  has  of  late  materially  decreased ; 
this  however  is  not  the  fact,  for  Captain  Jones,  who,  as 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  would  well  understand  the 
subject,  says  :* — "  Upon  strict  inquiry  at  Taganrog,  in 
1823,  I  ascertained  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  favourite  theory  of  the  diminution  of 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof."  Yet  I  think  it  can  be 
proved  that  some  slight  permanent  silting-up  has  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  twenty  centuries,  from  the 
following  account  recorded  by  the  accurate  historian 
Polybius.   Describing  the  Maeotis,  he  writes,  about  160 

B.C. : — I'd  yap  rot  TrXeurrop  ainfjs  fi€p09j  ev  eirra  xai  irivre 

opyvuiis  eoTt, — that  is,  "  In  most  parts  of  it  the  depth  is 
7  or  5  fathoms."^  Now,  on  examination  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Chart,  the  depth  in  most  parts  of  it  would  seem 
to  be  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  thus  making  the  permanent 
decrease  to  be  only  2  or  3  fathoms  and  a  very  small 
fraction,  since  the  time  of  Polybius,  in  a  period  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand  years. 

*  Jones's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

«  Polyb.  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  p.  309 :  edit.  Par.  1 609. 
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At  the  present  day  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kertch  is  treeless,  bare,  and  steppe- 
like, arid  and  monotonous.  In  ancient  days  it  was 
far  otherwise,  being  most  productive  of  corn.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  district  between  Theodosia  (Kaffa)  and 
Panticapaeum  (Kertch)  thus: — 'E<rnv€uyai09j(^ipafi€xp^ 

UavTUcairaiov  rfjs  /JLvjrpoiroKetos  t&p  Boairopuip&v  (lib.  vii.). 

He  then  adds,  Xaapa  iraaa  o'iTo<l>oposy  and  so  much  fine 
corn  did  it  once  produce,  that  Athens  itself  was  sup- 
plied with  a  vast  quantity  of  it  every  year.  This  De- 
mosthenes fully  records  in  his  '  Oration  against  Lep- 
tines  ;'^  and  in  proof  that  the  soil,  which  is  deep  and 
of  a  dark  colour,  is  still  by  nature  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  highly  fertile,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
some  specimens  of  wheat  brought  to  England  from 
thence,  and  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  received  a 
prize.  Pliny  also  notices  some  imported  shrubs,  and 
several  kinds  of  fine  fruit-trees  at  Panticapaeum  in  the 
following  passage : — **  Circa  Bosporum  Cimmerium, 
in  Panticapaeo  urbe,  omni  modo  laboravit  Mithridates 
rex,  et  ceteri  incolae,  sacrorum  certe  causa,  laurum 
myrtumque  habere ;  non  contigit,  cum  teporis  arbores 
abundent  ibi,  punicse,  ficique,  jam  mali  et  piri  lauda- 
tissimae."     (Lib.  xvi.  cap.  32.) 

The  Map,  No.  I.,  will  more  fully  point  out  the  loca- 
lities I  have  briefly  described,  and  it  will  explain  not 
only  the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  of  Kertch, 
but  likewise  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Allied 
Forces ;  although  not  designed  on  any  exact  scale,  it 
will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate. 

Several  travellers  have  of  late  years^  and  previous 

^  Fide  Orat.  Grsec,  Demosth.  vol.  i.  torn.  2.  p.  467  :  edit.  Reiske. 
Leipz.  1770. 
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to  the  war  which  has  just  terminated,  visited  the 
Crimea,  and  have  given  to  the  world  their  travels; 
one  of  these  is  Dr.  Charles  Koch ;  and  since  his  ac- 
count of  Kertch  is  very  accurate,  and  fuUy^  describes 
the  view  of  the  town,  No.  II.,  I  will  here  add  some 
extracts  from  it,  as  published  in  his  work,  entitled 
'  The  Crimea  and  Odessa.' 

"  Where  Kertch  now  stands,  several  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  flourished  Panticapaeum,  the 
royal  metropolis  of  the  Bosphorian  sovereigns.  The 
importance  of  this  Grecian  colony  has  been  only  re- 
cognized of  late,  and  the  opinion  will  gain  ground  the 
more  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  remains  still  extant, 
a  multitude  of  proofs  from  the  earliest  times  having 
been  recently  discovered.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
most  valuable  testimonies  of  that  ancient  period, 
chiefly  found  within  the  tombs,  have  been  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  there  placed  in  the  (Palace  of  the) 
Hermitage." 

*'  Kertch  is  situated  close  to  the  harbour,  while  the 
Panticapaeum  of  Strabo  was  built  upon  a  mound.  The 
Acropolis  was  placed  in  front,  almost  in  the  centre, 
while  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  extended  to  the  south 
of  the  present  town,  and  was  connected  with  a  ridge 
of  inconsiderable  elevation.  We  mounted  the  first 
height,  by  a  splendid  stone  staircase,^  on  which  the 
Museum  is  situated.  It  has  a  very  good  eflTect  in  the 
distance,  with  its  columns,  but  unfortunately  proper 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  outside  of  the  building, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  desired  as,  on  account  of  its 

®  This  staircase  was  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  Kertch,  according 
to  M.  Sabatier  {vide '  Souvenirs  de  Kertsch/  p.  5).  It  was  destroyed 
during  the  War. — J.  H. 
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position,  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  Arrived 
at  the  summit,  there  is  a  most  glorious  prospect  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood." 

^'  Towards  the  south,  and  looking  inland,  the  heights 
themselves  excluded  all  distant  view,  but  northwards 
stretched  an  extensive  grey  steppe,  hardly  broken  by 
ancient  sepulchral  mounds — tumuli  or  kurgan.** 

'*  A  multitude  of  broken  statues  and  mutilated 
sculptures  lay  in  front  of  the  building :  the  best  were 
placed  in  the  spacious  hall  within.  .  .  .  The  material 
of  some  of  the  vases,  which  were  more  or  less  Etrus- 
can in  form,  resembled  (Berlin)  porcelain.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  glass  vessel  also  interested  me,  remark- 
able for  its  lightness.  .  .  .  Among  the  number  of  re- 
mains, the  inscriptions,  which  were  here  set  up  (and 
most  of  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken)  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  '  of  Bockh."  ^ 

''  From  the  Museum  I  ascended  the  height  in  front, 
facing  the  sea,  where  the  Acropolis  might  once  have 
stood.  But  here  we  found  very  few  traces  of  ancient 
masonry ;  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  position  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  temple  of  the  most  modem  period. 
This  temple  (or  chapel)  covers  the  sepulchre  of  a 
former  governor  of  Kertch,  named  StempkofFsky." 

**  The  traces  of  masonrv  above  mentioned  are  situ- 
ated  behind  the  temple  which  I  have  indicated.  I  was 
told  that  only  a  short  time  previously  a  tower  stood 
here,  and  that  the  great  Mithradates  possessed  a  castle 

^  The  inscriptions  from  Kertch  are  given  in  Bockh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  148- 
156 :  in  one  the  word  navrtKawdtray  occurs.  See  also  the  'Addenda' 
to  the  same  volume,  pp.  1001-1003.  And  all  the  Greek  inscriptions 
are  collected  in  the  second  half  of  vol.  ii.  '  Antiq.  dn  Bosphore  Cim< 
m^rien.' — /.  H, 
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on  this  spot,  frdm  which  he  had  addressed  his  assem- 
bled troops.  The  hill,  on  that  account,  is  even  now 
called  the  *  Mount  Mithradates/  The  rock  of  which 
the  whole  line  of  elevation  is  composed,  is  a  very  soft 
limestone,  of  the  newest  Tertiary  period." 

"  Where  Kertch  now  stands  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
ancient  burial-ground.  A  multitude  of  barrows,  so- 
called  tumuli,  extend  chiefly  towards  the  south-west, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  already  so  overturned  by 
Genoese,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Russians,  that  few  ex- 
hibit their  original  arrangement.  According  to  Dubois 
de  Montpereux,  who  has  published  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  them  in  his  work,*®  the  tombs  were  exca- 
vated from  the  soft  limestone  during  the  earliest  Mile- 
sian period.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  cham- 
bers in  which  the  coffins  were  placed  were  entirely 
closed  by  masonry,  the  stones  of  which  however  were 
not  cemented  by  mortar,  but  were  then  covered  in 
with  earth,  so  as  to  form  a  conical  hillock.  One  such 
barrow  served  usually  as  the  burial-place  of  a  whole 
family ;  probably  it  was  built  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  distinction  of  the  owner." 

"  When  we  behold  the  multitude  of  barrows  which 
extend  for  many  leagues,  and  reflect  that  those  belong- 
ing to  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  interred  at  less 
expense,  must  have  disappeared  in  a  short  time,  con- 
sequently that  all  barrows  which  are  still  discernible 
belonged  to  people  of  distinction,  we  must  indeed  be 
amazed  at  the  opulence  and  wealth  of  ancient  Panti- 
capteunij  the  most  northern  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
The  mounds  have  been  overturned  century  after  cen- 

^^  See  '  Voyage  aatour  du  Caucase/  par  F.  Dubois  de  Montpereux, 
6  Yols.  8vo,  Paris,  1839-43,  with  its  beautiful  Atlas  in  folio. — /.  H. 
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tury,  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  or  other  precious 
objects;  and  yet,  down  to  the  latest  times,  coins,  clasps, 
rings,  and  such  articles,  whose  workmanship  equally 
claims  our  admiration,  are  found  here  frequently." 

'^  I  was  most  interested  in  two  large  barrows,  which 
undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  kings,  and  afterwards 
enclosed  their  bones.  The  largest  of  these  once  con- 
tained the  white  marble  coffin  {sarcophagus)  which  I 
saw  in  the  Museum,  but  it  was  greatly  mutilated.  On 
the  cover  were  two  gigantic  figures,  whose  heads  had 
however  been  broken  oflF."  This  mound  might  be  about 
100  feet  high,  but  at  the  base  it  had  a  diameter  of 
about  150  feet.  A  narrow  and  very  lofty  passage, 
about  65  feet  long  and  10  feet  broad,  conducted  me  to 
the  'inner  square  chamber,  about  1 5  feet  in  diameter. 
On  the  upper  part  the  corners  were  rounded  off,  but 
the  whole  inclined  to  a  conical  shape ;  the  height  might 
have  been  about  40  feet ;  and  the  walls  no  longer  ex* 
hibited  any  traces  of  embellishment."*^ 

The  preceding  account  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
very  clearly  details  the  appearance  of  the  town  and  its 
most  extraordinary  remains ;  namely,  the  multitudes 
of  Kurgani,^^  or  ancient  tumuli,  which  everywhere, 
especially  on  the  east  and  south-west,  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  To  this  I  must  add 
another  short  notice  of  these  tumuli,  as  they  were  seen 

*^  This  beautiful  sarcophagus  was  found  on  the  spot  where  is  the 
present  Quarantine.  See  it  represented  in  Dubois's  Atlas,  fig.  1, 
plate  xxvi. — J.  H. 

^^  'The  Crimea  and  Odessa/  by  Dr.  Charles  Koch,  pp.  14,  19, 
20,  21-23:  English  edit.  London,  1855. 

''  According  to  Pallas,  the  Russians  name  the  barrows  of  the 
Scythians,  or  Tartars,  KUrgani,     They  answer  to  our  caims. 
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• 

in  1837,  by  M.  Anatole  de  Demidoff.^^  Travelling 
from  the  south-west,  he  says:  ''As  we  approached 
Kertch,  we  came  upon  a  tract  covered  with  tumuli ; 
nowhere  previously  had  we  seen  them  in  such  num« 
hers.  And,  as  though  to  add  to  the  effect  of  this  land- 
scape, covered  with  conical  mounds,  the  hills  in  the 
vicinity  assume  the  same  appearance  ;^^  they  are  co- 
vered with  coralline  rocks,  forming  a  natural  assem- 
blage of  elevations  resembling  khourgana.  All  these 
tumuli  have  been  broken  up  and  searched,  and  indeed 
there  is  something  mournful  in  the  disordered  appear- 
ance they  present,  with  the  breaches  in  them  still 
gaping  open.  The  accurately-rpunded  lines  of  the 
khourgans,  the  only  spectacle  presented  by  the  steppe, 
become  at  last  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as 
he  accustoms  himself  to  discover  a  certain  harmony  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  scattered  cones,  all  children 
of  one  family.  Is  it  not  afflicting  to  see  all  these  dila- 
pidated tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch,  with 
their  rounded  tops  knocked  off,  and  presenting  a  sort 
of  yawning  crater,  surrounded  with  crumbling  frag- 
ments and  whitish  earth  ?" 

And  Dr.  £•  D.  Clarke,  half  a  century  ago,  passing 
between  Yenikal^  and  Kertch,  was  so  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  these  kCLrgans,  or  mounds,  that  he  re- 
marked, ''  The  prodigious  number  of  tumuli,  which 
everywhere  appeared,  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
nodules  on  the  outside  of  a  pine-apple."  ^^ 

^^  Travels  in  Soathem  Russia  and  the  Crimea  during  the  year 
1837  (London,  1853),  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

^^  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  R.  Thorn  pson,  some 
of  the  topa  of  these  hills  are  actually  studded  with  large  iumuU,-^!,  H. 

1'  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  particularly  on 
these  remarkable 

....   Ta4^v 
Xtofiara  yaias^^'^  •  •  •  • 

or  to  describe  at  length  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  since  the  clear  account  of  them  which  He- 
rodotus has  left  us  is  well  known  to  all,  and  especially 
that  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  burial  of  the  kings 
of  Scythia.^®  There  is  however  one  part  which  de- 
mands  some  attention ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Greek  historian :  he  says,  after  they 
have  placed  the  corpse  in  the  sepulchres  {Hi^f)f  Isv^ 

vTrefyreivovtnj  mi  eiretra  pi^pi  tcaratrreydl^mMn^^     The  word 

pifyfi  here  used  has  received  different  interpretations ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  it  signifies  only  rushes  (ficirpia)^ 
water  or  marine  grasses,  or  a  species  of  a  common 
aquatic  weed:  this  receives  confirmation  from  Dr. 
MTherson  having  found,  in  the  sepulchres  lately 
opened  by  him  at  Kertch,  that  the  remains  of  the 
corpses  were  enveloped,  or  covered  over,  by  a  species 
of  *'  seaweed."  The  same  fact  had  before  been  no- 
ticed both  by  Pallas  and  Clarke ;  and  it  was  also 
used  in  the  earthy  covering  of  the  tumulus  itself.   The 

^^  Earip.  Supplices,  v.  53. 

*«  The  '  Literary  Gazette'  (for  Oct.  4,  1856,  p.  762)  reports  that 
"  MM.  Luzenko  and  Sueljeff  have  discovered  in  a  hill  (kUrgan)  in 
the  village  of  Alexandropol/'  in  the  Europseo- Russian  province  of 
Ecatherinoslav,  "a  catacomb  of  the  Scythian  kings.  Countless 
treasures  in  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron,  and  fictile 
ware,  have  been  brought  to  light.  This"  seems  to  "  decide  the  ex- 
istence and  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  Gerrhi,  and  the  necropolis  of  the 
Scythian  kings  mentioned  by  Herodotus."  See  Melp.  cc.  20,  56, 
and  71. 

>»   Ftcfc  Herod,  iv.  cap.  71. 
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latter  author,  describing  the  tumulus  at  Sennaia,^  in 
the  Island  of  Taman,  states,  *^  Immediately  above  the 
stonework,  constructed  for  the  vault  of  the  sepulchre, 
appeared  first  a  covering  of  earth,  and  then  a  layer 
of  seaweed. ^^  He  likewise  adds,  "  Pallas  observed  it 
placed  in  regular  layers,  with  coarse  earthenware 
vases  ;"  and  then  he  remarks,  "  What  the  use  of  this 
vegetable  covering  could  be  is  very  uncertain,  but  it 
is  found  in  all  the  tombs  of  this  countrv."  Dr.  Pallas, 
who  was  a  most  able  botanist,  identified  this  *'  sea- 
weed" with  the  Zostera  marina^^^  a  plant  common 
in  salt-water  ditches.  It  is  vulgarly  named  Grass- 
wrackj  and  is  much  used  in  France  for  mats,  beddings 
and  thatch  for  houses,  and  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  its 
great  durability.  So  this  may  very  probably  afford  a 
satisfactory  reason,  perhaps,  too,  coupled  with  some 
local  superstition  of  its  continuing  efficacy,  for  the  an- 
cient use  of  it  (seaweed — sdrpuSy  or  pv^)  in  the  sepul- 
chres and  tumuli  of  the  Crimea  and  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus. 

Then  Herodotus  concludes :  "  The  people  having  so 

done," — ')(pv(Ti,  iraanes  'xj^yji  fiiya^  dfiiXkemfievoi^  kcu  irpo* 
dvfjkcofievoi  a 9  fieyiOTOv  Troitja-cu. 

And  thus,  indeed,  the  Royal  tumuli  may  be  easily 
discovered  by  their  greater  dimensions. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  purely  Scythian  tumuli  exist 

^  Dr.  Clarke  writes  the  word  Sienna ;  but  its  correct  name  is  Sen- 
naia,  or  Sennaia-balka.  He  contiiders  it  to  be  the  site  of  Cepse,  or 
Cepi  Milesionira  of  Pliny,  vi.  6.  Strabo,  however,  merely  calls  it 
Krpros,  lib.  xi.  p.  722.  The  Phanagoria,  or  ^avayopia  of  Strabo, 
corresponds  with  Taman  ;  it  was  considered  the  capital  of  the  Asiatic 
Bosphorani. 

**  Clarke's  Travels,    vol.  i.  p.  399  :  4to  edition. 
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now  near  Kertch,  but  I  should  scarcely  think  that  any 
could  be  preserved  after  so  many  centuries ;  the  more 
important  and  larger,  which  at  this  day  remain,  are 
those  in  which  the  Grseco-Bosphorian  kings,  or  their 
royal  families,  were  interred.  The  Greek  colonists, 
as  was  customary  with  that  people,  retaining  in  some 
degree  the  local  and  indigenous  forms  of  sepulture, 
modified  and  adapted  them  to  their  own  more  usual 
habits  and  religious  feelings.  One  of  the  most  noted 
tumuli  still  existing,  is  that  called  by  Dr.  Clarke  the 
pretended  tomb  of  Mithradates,^^  but  by  the  Tartars 
'*  Altyn  Obo."  It  is  distant  about  four  versts  to  the 
west  of  Kertch,  and  has  been  opened  since  Clarke 
visited  it. 

This,  being  so  remarkable  a  tumulus,  is  worthy  of  a 
fuller  description.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  and  he  thus  mentions  it: — "  Its  sides 
present  that  stupendous  masonry  which  is  seen  in  the 
walls  of  Tiryns,  near  Argos,  where  immense  unshapen 
masses  of  stone  are  placed  together  without  cement, 
according  to  their  accidental  forms.  The  western  part 
is  entire,  although  the  others  have  fallen."  He  has 
given  a  good  engraving  of  this  conical  mound ;  and 
adds,  "  The  Tartars  have  tried  in  vain  to  effect 
a  passage "  into  it ;  and  he  continues,  ^'  Yet  they 
have  a  tradition  that  an  entrance  was  once  accom- 
plished; and  pretend  to  describe"  {accurately^  as  it 
has  since  been  proved)  **  the  interior ,  as  a  magnificent 
vaulted  ston^  chamber,  formed  by  enormous  slabsj  which 
seem  as  if  they  would  crush  the  spectator." 

Also,  M.  Dubois  de  Montp^reux  tells  us  that  M. 
Kar^'cha,  in  the  year  1832,  effected  an  opening  into 

**  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
VOL.  VI.  1 
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it,  by  the  assistance  of  thirty-five  men,  who  laboured 
hard  for  fifteen  days.  He  says  the  Tartars  name  it 
Altun-Obo,  which  he  has  translated  by  ''  Mont  d'Or," 
or  Oold  Mount ;  and  he  describes  it  as  a  cone  nearly 
1 00  feet  in  'height,  and  above  1 50  feet  in  diameter.^ 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  tumuli  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  from  being  walled  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, like  a  Cyclopean  monument.  The  whole  outside 
was  originally  encased  with  great  blocks  of  Kertch 
limestone,  three  or  four  feet  in  size,  irregular,  and 
placed  without  cement  or  mortar.  A  long  narrow 
passage,  about  ten  feet  high,  led  into  the  central  or 
sepulchral  chamber,  the  roof  of  which,  he  adds,  was 
vaulted  in  the  Egyptian  style.  A  neatly  drawn  sec- 
tion is  represented  at  fig.  1,  pi.  xviii.,  part  iv.,  of  his 
Atlas.  And  fig.  4,  in  the  same  plate,  gives  a  section 
of  another  large  Royal  Kiirgan,  called  Koul-Oha^  or 
^'  Ashes  Hill,"  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that 
of  Leucon.  It  is  distant  from  the  former  about  two 
versts,  and  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  ramification 
of  the  same  range,  to  which  the  general  Tartar  name 
of  "  Gk)ld  Mountain"  is  applied.  This  range  is  pro- 
longed in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Its  specific  title  was  doubtless  bestowed  upon  it  be- 
cause of  the  number  of ''  gold  ornaments,"  coins,  and 
other  valuable  and  beautiful  relics,  that  were  from 
time  to  time  discovered  within  the  numerous  tumuli 
upon  and  adjoining  to  it. 

Most  of  the  remains  which  were  preserved  in  the 
Kertch  Museum  before  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  Army, 
were  taken  out  of  those  royal  sepulchres ;  and  many 
of  them  may  be  seen  well  engraved  in  the  beautiful 

^  Dubois,  •  Voyage,'  vol.  v.  p.  IBS. 
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Atlas  accompanying  M.  Dubois's  '  Travels/  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Emperor  in  the  year 
1 843.  Those  tumuli  present  a  similar  style  of  internal 
structure  and  of  the  earth-covered  mound,  to  that 
which  Mr.  Thompson  has  drawn  in  his  sketches  Nos. 
IV.  and  v.,  although  the  sepulchral  chamber,  built 
with  the  like  solid,  irregular,  or  uncut  stones  {dfyyol 
\ldoi)y  without  cement,  is  in  that  of  Altun-Oho  much 
more  lofty  (fig.  1,  pi.  18).  Indeed  the  same  general 
form  and  vaulted  stone  chamber  are  distinguishable 
in  the  tumulus  already  mentioned  and  figured  by 
Clarke,  as  then  remaining  at  Sennaia,  in  the  Isle  of 
Taman. 

The  latter  drawing  (No.  V.)  of  Mr.  Thompson's  is 
extremely  good,  and  it  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  Dr.  Clarke  has  appropriately  termed  the  '^  stu- 
pendous masonry"  visible  in  the  ''walls  of  Tiryns." 
In  fact,  the  style  of  architecture — evidently  Cyclopean, 
solid,  rude,  and  primeval — is  such  as  is  seen  in  those 
walls,  and  more  particularly  in  the  structure  called 
the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  at  Mycenae.  Sir  William 
Gell  gave  a  section  of  the  latter,  in  plate  4,  of  his 
'  Itinerary  of  Greece,'  and  a  view  of  its  large  dome,  in 
plate  6.  This  author  writes : — its  "  dome  is  not  com- 
posed of  stones  which  form  parts  of  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  as  in  an  arch,  but  is  constructed  with  horizontal 
courses^  the  inside  of  each  stone  being  curved  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
gular vault."  ^   So  likewise  the  following  description  of 

^  The  fklitor  of  Antiq.  da  Bosph.  Cimm.,  torn.  1.  p.  cxxxiii., 
obeerves,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  building  the  conical  vault  in 
the  larger  tumuli,  near  Kertch,  "  On  eet  surpris  ^  la  vne  de  ce  monu- 
ment, qui  ofiire  des  assises  de  pierres  taill^s  en  coin,  comme  celles 

I  2 
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Pausanias*^  relative  to  the  *'  Treasury  of  Minyas,"  at 
Orchomenus,  clearly  refers  to  a  very  similar  edifice : 

Aldov  fup  eifyycurrcLij  aj(fjfia  &  irepiA^pes  eariv  avr^,  /copi;^  Sc 
ovK  €s  artav  o^v  dvrjyfianf'  rov  Se  avfonarto  t&p  Xa^ojv.  ^>aa'iv 
dpfiopiav  iravrl  elvcu  r^  ol/eoSofii^fiari.     The  primitive  and 

Cyclopean  style  of  building— so  like  that  still  remain- 
ing in  Argolis — apparent  in  the  construction  of  the 
larger  tumuli  near  Kertch,  induces  me  to  consider 
them  of  very  early  date ;  and,  if  not  before,  certamly 
not  later  than,  the  time  of  the  Archaeanactidae. 

Another  oflScer  of  the  Madras  Army,  and  also  at- 
tached to  the  Turkish  Contingent  at  Kertch,  Dr. 
Duncan  Macpherson,  made  known  only  three  months 
since,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cheltenham,  his  successful  researches  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place.  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
these  researches  originated,  in  a  great  degree,  with  this 
Society ;  for  at  one  of  our  Meetings,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  three  or  four  of  us  urged  upon  Colonel 
Dickson, — one  of  our  active  members, — ^who  was  going 
to  Kertch  in  command  of  the  artillery,  to  undertake 
excavations  into  the  ancient  tumuli  and  other  remains 
near  that  town.  Consequently  our  able  Secretary,  Mr. 
Vaux,  was  requested  by  us  to  draw  up  such  notices 
of  inquiry  as  might  assist,  and  more  readily  invite  the 
attention  of  Colonel  Dickson  and  the  officers  under 
bis  command,  and  so  save  much  useless  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  in  following  up  unnecessary  in- 

de  la  Vo^te  dite  Romaine,  mais  poshes   haruontalement  en  eercle, 
qae  I'id^  de  dresser  ce  oerde  et  de  le  rendre  perpendiculaire  soit 
venue  si  tard."    This  is  well  seen  in  Mr.  Thompson's  drawing  (No. 
v.),  and  is  described  hy  him  in  his  explanation  of  No.  IV. 
^  Lib.  ix.  cap.  38,  §  2. 
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vestigatioDS.^  The  names  of  Major  Crease,  R.E.,  and 
Captain  Commerell,  R.N.,  ought  to  be  favourably  men- 
tioned as  assisting  in  the  same  labours. 

A  report  of  Dr.  Macpherson's  paper  Is  published  in 
the  '  Literary  Gazette '  for  September  6th  last ;  and 
many  of  the  ancient  remains  which  were  procured 
from  subterranean  sepulchres  near  Kertch,  such  as 
gold,  ivory,  and  other  ornaments,  beads,  combs,  terra- 
cotta lamps,  coins,  Greek  fictile  painted  vases, — espe- 
cially those  lachrymatories  ornamented  with  a  diamond 
pattern,^  beautiful  glass  vessels,  amphorae,  a  portion 
of  dress,  a  bronze  vessel,  and  some  wood,  etc. — are  now 
to  be  seen  in  our  National  Museum. 

These  fully  attest  that  the  Russians  themselves  had 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  ancient  treasures  of  the 
original  Grecian  city ;  that  most  probably  further  ex- 
cavations in  the  tumuli  of  the  **  Gold  Mount "  range 
would  bring  to  light  more  important  discoveries  ;  they 
likewise  prove  to  the  world  what  British  energy  and 
zeal,  directed  with  judicious  care,  can,  in  a  very  short 
time  and  under  great  disadvantages,  effect. 

Kertch,  Kertsch,  or  Kertche, — which  Pallas  writes 
Kertsh,  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Kertchy, — signifies,  ac- 
cording to  the  last,  in  the  Tartar  language,  Circassia. 
Although  I  should  rather  say  the  Circassians  were 
called  formerly  Cherkas,  who  were  the  Cercetse  or 
Keptcereu  of  Strabo ;  and  they  inhabited  a  district  of 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  subservient  to  the  Bosporani,  on 
the  north  of  the  Euxine,  but  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

'^  On  the  evening  in  which  this  paper  was  read.  Colonel  Dickson 
and  Dr.  Macpherson  were  present,  and  the  latter  gentleman  stated 
that  such  were  the  facts. — /.  H.  (May  22nd,  1857). 

^  See  these  represented  in  Duhois's  Atlas,  plate  iz.  figs.  1  and  2. 
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Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
Crimea  were  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Tauri,  both  Sar- 
matian  or  Scythian  races.  To  these  succeeded  a  mixed 
people  called  Tauro-Scythians.  But  the  original 
Grecian  city,  which  in  all  likelihood  was  erected  on 
the  remains  of  some  Scythian  habitations,  in  the 
centre  of  a  delightful  and  capacious  bay,  was  built,  as 
is  more  correctly  supposed,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  by  some  Greek  colonists 
from  Miletus,  and  they  named  it  nANTIKAnAION, 
Panticapseum,  from  the  Scythian  river  nANTIKAIIHSt 
Panticapes.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Pan- 
ticapaeum  was  founded  by  a  son  of  iBetes  (King  of 
Colchis,  which  was  south  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica),  who 
received  the  territory  from  Agaetes,  King  of  the  Scy- 
thians, and  named  the  city  from  the  river  Panticapes, 
which  flowed  past  it.*®  It  is  not  improbable  that  one 
of  the  two  small  rivers,  which  still  exist,  although  at 
this  day  perhaps  reduced  in  size,  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  was  called  Panticapes  by  some  of  the  earlier 
Scythian  inhabitants.  On  reference  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's neat  map  (No.  I),  these  two  streams  will  be  seen. 
One  of  them  is  named  Melek  Tchesm^,  and  flows 
through  what  was,  before  the  War,  the  Public  Garden, 
from  west  to  east ;  and  the  other,  which  in  the  wet 
season  becomes  more  of  a  river,  although  often  dry  in 
the  summer,  is  called  the  Boulganak  River,  and  it 
runs  from  the  north  nearly  due  south.  The  present 
town  seems  to  be  erected  upon  a  part  of  its  old  site, 
and,  in  fact,  to  occupy  some  of  the  necropolis,  or 
burial-place  of  the  ancient  city. 

^  OlKl<r$rj  de  napa  Alrfrov  treud^r,  Xa^vrot  t6v  tottov  napik  'Aya^rov 
Tov  ^Kv&mif  fiaa'ik€fos,  Koi  Ka\t<ravTO£  rfjv  irdXy  dir6  rov  irapapp€OPTos 
frora/jiou  navrixdirov, — SiepH.  Byzant.  S,V, 
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Dr.  Macphersoa  says,  the  Milesians  *'  dedicated 
their  new  city  to  the  sylvan  god  Pan  ;  because  of  the  ' 
abundance  of  the  wine  found,  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
became  very  general  among  them,  and  they  called 
the  chief  city  of  this  colony  Panticapaeum :"  *  to 
this  I  will  merely  object,  that  if  the  word  had  been 
derived  from  the  god  Pan,  it  would  have  been  Panica- 
paeum. 

The  head  of  Pan,  no  doubt,  is  seen  upon  many  of 
the  coins  of  Panticapaeum ;  but  this,  probably  taken 
from  the  first  syllable  of  that  name,  is  allusive,  not 
only  to  the  original  Scythian  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  also  to  the  Scythian  river  Panticapes.  That 
deity  was  certainly  the  most  proper  for  a  solely  pas- 
toral people,  and  one  which  dwelt  in  the  steppes, 
among  sheep  and  horses.  On  the  reverses  of  some 
with  that  god,  the  word  IIAN  occurs,  and  on  others, 
IIANTI.  And  M.  Anatole  de  Demidoff  has,  with 
some  probability,  observed  that  "  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Panticapaum  might  seem  to  be  the  words 
Panti  and  Kapoa,  signifying,  in  the  Dorian  dialect, 
everywhere  and  garden,*'^ 

But  we  cannot,  I  think,  receive  this  as  correct ;  for 
the  Milesians,  who  settled  on  this  coast  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  came  from  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  would 
consequently  speak  the  Ionic,  and  not  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  that  the  name  of 
the  former  city  is  simply  of  Scythian  origin,  it  having 
been  derived  from  the  Mver  Panticapes ,^^  in  Sarmatia 
or  Scythia,  to  which  the  Greek  termination  of  alov, 

»  See  '  Literary  Gazette/  for  September  6,  1 856,  p.  668. 
»»  'Travels  in  S.  Russia/  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

^^  See,  as  to  this  river,  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  26,  and  Hero- 
dotus, iv.  cap.  54. 
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{gum^  was  added,  instead  of  the  two  last  letters  ^9. 
The  city  itself,  at  a  later  period,  was  also  not  unfre* 
quently  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  appellation 
of  Bosporus :  it  is  so  named  by  Demosthenes  ;^^  and 
Pliny  expressly  writes,  "  Panticapseum,  quod  aliqui  Bos- 
porum  vocant/'^  And  Dr.  Clarke  says,  when  he  was 
there  in  the  year  1800,"  The  natives  of  the  Crimea 
still  call  the  town  of  Kertchy,  Vospor,  although  they 
write  the  word  Bospor."^  The  Genoese  named  it 
sometimes  Cerco,  and  sometimes  Pantico.  Again,  the 
Scythian  origin  of  Panticapseum  is  evidently  further 
indicated  from  its  emblem  of  the  Griffin.  Herodotus 
records^  that  the  griffins,  ypthref,  inhabited  the  north 
of  Scythia,  beyond  the  Arimaspi,  who  were  constantly 
at  war  with  them.  So  Pausanias,^^  stating  the  same, 
describes  them  in  these  words :  rpvn-as  Bi  Qvipla  xiovaw 

et/caafievaj  wrepa  Se  €j(€iv  kcu  trrofia  aerov^ — "  Griffins  re- 
sembled lions,  but  they  had  the  wings  and  beak  of  an 
eagle."  That  these  fabulous  animals  were  favourites 
with  the  Sarmatians  or  Scythians,  will  appear  likewise 
from  another  passage  of  Herodotus,  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  noble  palace  of  Scyles,  King  of  Scythia,  in 
Olbia,  at  the  mouth^  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  then 
adds  :  ''Around  it  griffins  (sculptured)  in  white  stone 

were  placed,   — Triv  irepi^   "KeuKov  \l0ov  ypvir€9  eoTaaav 

^'^  Demosthenes  speaks  of  AcvjcMva,  r6v  ap^om-a  Boirn'6pov,  Orat. 
Graec.  Demosth.  vol.  i.  torn.  2.  p.  466  :  edit.  Reiske. 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  24. 

^  Clarke,  'Travels/  vol.  i.  oh.  18.  This  has  doubtless  been 
taken  from  Pallas's  work,  which  mentions  (vol.  ii.  p.  275)  that 
*'  Kertsh  was  formerly  called  Bosphor."  The  modern  Greeks  pro* 
nounce  B  as  V. 

8*  Lib.  iii.  116,  and  iv.  13,27. 

*•  Lib.  i.  cap.  24. 
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(Melp.  c.  79).  Several  of  the  coins  of  Panticapaeum 
bear  the  figure  either  of  the  front  half  of  a  griffin,  or 
of  the  entire  monster.  Indeed  the  figures  of  spirited 
griffins  are  seen  on  two  gold  coins  of  the  best  Greek 
period,  which  belonged  to  Panticapaeum.  They  are 
delineated  in  plate  85,  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  Antiq. 
du  Bosp.  Cim.,  and  represent  on  their  obverses  grif- 
fins standing  on  a  head  of  bearded  wheat,  with  the 
letters  IIANy  and  on  their  reverses  the  heads  of  the 
god  Pan.  Also  in  plate  58,  fig.  2,  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting drawing  from  a  painted  vase,  which  exhibits 
an  Arimaspian  on  horseback,  fighting  with  a  griffin. 
And  among  the  treasures  discovered  in  the  Koul-Oba 
tumulus,  M.  Dubois^^  describes  a  mitre  or  Persian 
bonnet,  from  the  head  of  the  king,  that  was  orna- 
mented with  a  golden  band,  upon  which  was  well  re- 
presented a  row  of  griffins.^  This  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  beautiful  frieze  on  the  Temple  of  ''  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,"  adjacent  to  the  Forum  at  Rome ;  and  these 
creatures  were  moreover  similarly  placed  upon  both, 
namely  face  to  face. 

As  it  has  long  been  undecided  among  archaeologists 
whether  that  Temple  had  been  erected  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Faustina  Senior,  or  to  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus (Philosophus)  and  Faustina  Junior,  I  think 
that  the  griffins  sculptured  on  the  frieze  will  determine 
that  it  was  really  dedicated  to  the  latter.     It  seems  to 

^  Vol.  V.  p.  198. 

^  See  Dabois's  Atlas,  pi.  xx.  fig.  2.  Another  beautifally  de- 
signed griffin  is  seen  in  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  4,  from  the  same  kiirg^n. 
Also  in  pi.  XXV.  b.  is  represented  a  large  griffin*  painted  yellow,  with 
green  wings,  upon  a  wooden  sarcophagus.  And  the  Atlas  of  An- 
tiq. du  Bosp.  Cim.  exhibits  griffins  admirably  delineated  in  fig.  2, 
pi.  13 ;  in  fig.  4,  pi.  34 ;  and  in  fig.  17,  pi.  80. 
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me  extremely  probable  that  these  monsters  were  em- 
blematical of,  or  referred  to,  the  conquests  of  the  Em- 
peror, M.  Antoninus  (Philosophus),  about  a.d.  176-8, 
over  the  Sarmatians.  And  we  know,  not  only  from 
an  inscription  preserved  by  Gruter  (p.  260,  No.  4), 
that  that  Emperor  bore  the  title  of  Sarmaticus,  but 
also  from  a  brass  coin,  described  by  Admiral  Smyth,^ 
on  the  obverse  of  which  are  the  letters  "  Sarm ;"  and 
on  the  reverse,  in  the  exergue,  the  express  words  ''  De 
Sarmatis"  occur.  The  Admiral  states  that  it  must 
have  been  struck  a.d.  177;  consequently  the  Temple 
in  question  must  have  been  dedicated  by  the  Senate 
(EX.  S.  C),  after  the  death,  in  a.d.  180,  of  that  Empe- 
ror (who  survived  his  wife  Faustina  for  five  years),  since 
the  existing  inscription  upon  the  portico  commences 
with  the  word  DIVO. 

Before  I  present  to  the  Society  Mr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son's own  '* explanation''  of  his  five  drawings,  it  is 
better  that  I  should  here  make  a  few  observations 
upon  two  or  three  interesting  subjects  to  which  he 
alludes,  than  subjoin  them  as  notes  to  those  particular 
passages. 

The  first  is  the  quantity  of  "  broken  earthenware," 
which  he  noticed  on  and  near  ''Monte  Mitridate," 
and  which  he  states  resembled  ''  ancient  wine-jars,"  or 
amphorae. 

A  few  days  ago  I  showed  to  him  the  following  form 
of  a  beautiful  earthen  amphora  or  diota  (No.  1,  on 
next  page) ,  which  I  copied  from  a  vignette  in  Pallas's 
'Travels,'  and  he  informed  me  that  those  which  he 
saw  were  not  the  same,  but  more  like  Nos.  2  and  3, 
especially  the  last,  for  their  handles  were  more  diver- 

^  Smyth's  Descrip.  Catal.  p.  138,  No.  ccH. 
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No.  1.      No.  2.      No.  3. 


gent,  and  of  a  more  common  shape.  I  regret  that  I 
had  no  opportunity,  before  Mr.  Thompson  left  Eng- 
land for  the  Crimea,  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  search 
for  the  handles  and  necks  of 
broken  diotae,  and  preserve 
all  those  on  which  any  Greek 
letters  appeared.  Being  aware 
that  Pallas  had  mentioned 
some  seen  by  himself  in  the 
Bosporic  peninsula,  and  that 
more  lately  Mr.  Stoddart,  in 
his  second  able  Memoir,  published  in  our  Transac- 
tions,*^ described  several  from  Panticapaeum  (Kertch), 
it  seemed  to  me  almost  certain  that  many  others  might 
be  there  met  with.     In  fact,  it  is  stated  no.  4. 

in  the  recent  report**  of  Dr.  Macpher- 
son's  Paper,  that  he  had  fortunately 
secured,  from  near  Mons  Mithridates, 
"several  specimens  of  the  handles  of 
amphorae,  with  the  names  of  Greek 
magistrates  stamped  thereon."  One  of 
these  earthenware  diotae  I  have  just 
seen  in  the  British  Museum ;  though 
much  broken.  Dr.  Macpherson  has  well  restored  it,  and 
its  elegant  form  is  similar  to  that  given  in  No.  1 ,  only 
each  handle  was  divided  into  two,  or  at  least  was 
deeply  grooved  down  its  entire  length;  this  I  have 
represented  at  No.  4.  And  as  far  as  I  could  examine 
it,  without  turning  it  over,  I  could  not  discern  any 
stamp  or  letters  upon  it. 

«  Vide  Vol.  IV.  pp.  8,  39,  40,  46. 
<i  In  the  Lit.  Gazette,  Sept.  6,  p.  669. 
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Mr.  Thompson  further  mentions,  that  he  found  the 
"  crusted  residue  of  wine  in  the  bottom  parts  of  the 
jars ;"  and  Dr.  Macpherson  also  says  their  interiors 
were  ''still  incrusted  with  wine  lees."  From  two 
epigraphs  published  by  Mr.  Stoddart,*^  which  were 
found  at  or  near  Kertch,  having  the  letters  OASI  and 
SIfiN  stamped  upon  them,  their  Thasian  origin  is 
evidently  denoted.  It  is  therefore  neither  unreasonable 
nor  uninteresting  to  conclude,  that  the  ''  crust "  and 
"  lees  "  of  the  ancient  wine  visible  within  some  of  the 
diotse,  discovered  within  -the  larger  or  royal  tumuli, 
may  have  been  those  of  the  famed,  though  strong 
Thasian,*®  of  which  Archestratus  thus  sang, — 

^E<m  Se  KcX  Oaciof  irlveiv  yewcuos^  eav  y  tf 
II6\X(U9  irpea^ewDP  erepov  irepucaXKeaiv  topat^, 

and  which  Epilycus  considered  as  a  medicine,  or 
strengthening  draught,  worthy,  I  conclude,  of  being 
prescribed  by  ^sculapius  himself, — 

Kal  dvr&oTov  Koi  6X.^€i  Odawp. 
'O  yap  "Xa^tav  fiov  Karaffxvfelv  nr\v  tcapBiav, 
*  Orav  iruo  tout  ,  evOvs  uyt7j9  yiyvofjuu' 
^ AaKK'Tfirijos  icare^pe^e,^ 

And  thus,  indeed,  the  Bosphorian  kings  were  interred 

^  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  39,  40. 

^  Epilycus  stating  that  the  Thasian  wine  should  he  strained — 
Bdtrtos  riBrjfifvos — proves  that  it  was  a  thick  wine,  and  likely  to  deposit 
a  crust  or  sediment. 

^  Ftde  Athensei  Deipnos.,  lih.  i.  s.  51.  An  ancient  Temple  of 
^sculapius  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  fort  or  citadel 
at  Kertch,  from  a  broken  and  large  statue  of  that  deity  having  been 
there  dug  up.  And  Strabo  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1)  distinctly  mentions  the 
"  Temple  of  ^sculapius  of  the  Panticapseana"  thus,  *Eir  r^  'AoicXijirfciy 
tS>v  ncarruumauav. 
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with  some  amphorse  of  real»  long-keeping,  and  long- 
sustaining  *'  Thasian."  These  facts  then  afford  ''  cu- 
rious evidence,"  as  Mr.  Stoddart  has  written  (p.  39), 
"  that  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  exported  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  Euxine,  and  that  it  was  highly  prized 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus."  And,  without  doubt, 
ships  were  employed  in  exporting  it  from  Thasos  in 
Thasian  earthenware  diotse,^  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  following  line  declares  that  they  used  to  be,  from 
the  not  far  distant  Isle  of  Lemnos, — 

Nfjes  S  €K  ArjfJLPOio  irapeoTcurav  otvov  ar/oiMrtu. 

Again,  as  to  the  sepulchral  '*  stone  cases  that  were 
found  in  many  of  the  cuttings."  These,  it  would  ap- 
pear, consisted  of  five  or  six  slabs  of  stone,  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  square 

box.     in    which    the  . ^^ 

corpse  was  deposited : 
and  they  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ''square 
flags,"  described  by  Dr. 
Macpherson  as  **  rest- 
ing on  each  other  in  the  centre,  and  supported  by 
a  niche  in  the  side  wall/'  Professor  Pallas  first  ob- 
served them  at  Ovidiopol,  and  he  adds,  similar  slab- 
tombs  were  found  in  the  Crimea.  No.  5  represents 
one  which  is  engraven  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  'Travels,' 
and  noticed  at  p.  307. 

Lastly,  Mr.  R.  Thompson  supposes  that  some  of 
the  larger  tumuli  were  surrounded  externally  with 

^  See  Inscription  Iv.  for  three  epigraphs  from  the  handles  of  per- 
fect diotse  or  amphorse,  which  probably  were  made  in  Thasos,  vol.  ii* 
Antiq.  da  Bosph.  Cim. 
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terraces,  built  of  large  and  solid  stones,  filled  up  with 
broken  stones  and  earth,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
exhibited  in  his  drawing  No.  III. ,  which  however  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  as  a  work  of  modern 
times.  He  further  observes  that  this  terraced  "for- 
mation was  more  visible  on  those  tumuli  which  he 
visited,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  marked  E£  on  his 
Map."  And  in  confirmation,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
of  this  view,  I  may  remark  that  the  engraving  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  'Travels'  (vol.  i.  p.  398),  of  a  large  ancient 
tumulus,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  which 
existed  at  Sennaia,  probably  the  "  Cepi  Milesiorum  "  of 
Pliny,  in  the  Isle  of  Taman  (Phanagoria) ,  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  remains  of  a  terrace  upon  its  side. 
The  more  ancient  of  the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  tumuli 
were  evidently,  firom  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
rough  upon  their  outsides,  formed  indeed  of  soil,  and 
unomamented  with  terraces.  But  some  of  the  more 
modem  tumuli,  raised  by  the  Greek  colonists  at  a 
much  later  period,  might  nevertheless  have  been  fi- 
nished with  one  or  more  terraces  constructed  of  large 
and  hewn  stones. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  not  successful  in  procuring 
many  coins ;  he  only  obtained  four  or  five,  and  these 
were  greatly  worn.  The  impression  of  a  brass  one  in 
wax  I  now  present ;  it  exhibits  the  profile  of  a  Bos- 
phorian  sovereign,  remarkable  for  the  neck  being 
elongated,  and  so  apparently  belonging  to  Sauromates 
II.,  about  A.D.  15.  Around  it  some  Greek  letters  are 
indistinctly  visible. 

John  Hogg. 

London,  November  24,  1856. 
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No.  I. 

Rough  eketch-map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch  and  Fort  St. 
Paul,  showing  the  entrenched  positions  of  the  Allies  during  the 
winter  of  1855-6,  and  until  the  proclamation  of  peace ;  also  marking 
the  general  positions  of  the  ancient  Tumuli.  (Drawn  from  memory, 
and  not  from  actual  survey.) 

A. — Monte  Mitridate,  fortified  at  the  citadel  and  alarm-poat  of  the  Alliei. 

B. — The  Museum.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  were  taken  away  by  the  Russians 

at  the  first  approach  of  the  Allies. 
C. — Tumulus  in  a  garden,  described  by  drawing  No.  III. 
D. — Large  Tumulus  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  between  Kertch  and  Yenikal^, 

explained  by  drawings  Nos.  lY.  and  V. 
E,  E. — ^Large  Tumuli  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  much  dilapidated ;  also  described 

by  drawings  Nos.  IV.  and  V. 
F. — Russian  cemetery. 
G. — Wooden  pier,  and  landing-place  for  stores,  etc.    This  could  only  be  ap. 

proached  by  small  craft;  in  fact,  the  Bay  of  Kertch  could  only  be 

entered  by  vessels  of  light  draught. 
H.—Landing-place  at  Port  St.  Paul.    Large  vessels  could  approach  close  to  this 

point,  from  which  a  shoal  nn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Strait  of 

Yenikal^. 
I. — Sea-wall  and  road,  broken  and  barricaded  by  the  Allies. 
K. — Wharf  for  the  shipping  of  salt. 
O  marks  the  position  of  Tumuli. 

No.  II. 

Sketch  of  Kertch,  from  the  Bay.  "Monte  Mitridate"  was  the 
citadel  and  alarm-post  of  the  Allies,  and  the  Museum  used  as  a 
reserve  magazine.  The  "  Monte  Mitridate"  appears  to  be  mostly 
of  natural,  but  perhaps  partly  of  artificial,  formation ;  as  on  all  sides, 
and  even  on  the  summit,  large  masses  of  hard  calcareous  rock  appear 
through  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  rubbish.  This  latter  prevails  on 
the  south  and  east  sides,  and  appears  to  continue  some  distance  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  range  of  hills  running  westward,  as  shown 
on  the  map.  This  rubbish  was  generally  of  Ume,  and  broken  brick  and 
stone,'  and  in  some  parts  of  broken  earthenware.     The  last  generally 
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resembled  what  I  have  seen  in  collectionB  as  ancient  wine- jars ;  and 
in  several  large  pieces  which  I  picked  up,  and  which  had  been  the 
bottom  parts  of  the  jars«  I  found  the  crusted  residue  of  wine,  some- 
times in  large  quantities.  Amongst  this  rubbish  also,  many  coins, 
and  other  antiquities  were  discovered;  there  was  likewise  a  great 
deposit  of  bones,  as  well  human  as  of  different  animals.  In  many  of 
the  cutting^  made,  stone  cases  were  met  with ;  not  the  usual  sar- 
cophagus, or  stone  coffin,  cut  from  a  solid  piece  of  stone,  but  a  case 
made  of  slabs  of  stone.  I  do  not  remember  that  anything  was 
found  in  any  of  these  cases ;  many  of  them  were  close  to  the  sur- 
face, others  some  depth  into  the  hill,  and  others  again  were  noticed 
lower  down  the  hill,  even  in  the  town  of  Kertch.  No  cutting  of 
any  depth  was  made  into  this  hill ;  the  deepest  was  effected  in  rear 
of  the  Museum,  into  a  light-coloured  clay,  which  was  also  mixed 
with  broken  earthenware,  bones,  etc. 

No.  III. 

Sketch  of  the  Tumulus,  marked  C  on  Map,  with  sections  of  the 
interior  chamber.  Thi6  Tumulus  stands  in  what  was  a  large  garden, 
or  vineyard ;  close  to  it  also  are  a  cottage  and  a  large  and  very  deep 
well ;  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  This  Tumulus  is  the 
smallest  in  which  I  saw  a  chamber,  which  is  also  of  a  different  shape. 
The  sections  on  the  drawing,  I  believe,  give  the  correct  shape  of  this 
chamber,  from  which  a  shaft,  or  opening,  passed  upwards  through 
the  centre  of  the  flat  top  of  the  Tumulus.  The  walls  of  the  chamber 
were  of  a  very  hard,  dark-coloured  cement,  over  large  rough  stones. 
The  entrance  into  it  was  much  broken ;  so  much  so,  that  I  could 
form  no  idea  of  its  original  shape ;  there  had  been  some  small  cham- 
bers at  the  entrance,  but  these  also  were  too  much  dilapidated  to 
make  anything  of:  on  one  side  there  were  some  ovens,  or  Russian 
fireplaces,*  (the  Russian  fireplaces  in  these  parts  resembling  ovens.) 
I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  this  Tumulus,  at  least 
in  its  present  form ;  its  original  may  have  been  ancient,  as  there 
were  several  other  Tumuli  not  far  from  this  one,  of  about  the  same 
size,  but  having  no  chamber,  nor   any  stone   terraces,  left.     The 

*  The  small  chambers  with  the  oven-like  fireplaces  doubtless  show  that  the 
entrance  to  this  Tumulus  had  been  used  as  a  modem  residence.  So  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  mentions  a  similar  ancient  Tumulus  in  the  Isle  of  Taman,  at  a  place  called 
Semudat  ''in  the  cavity  of  which  the  post-house  was  actually  scooped." — 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  396).—/.  ff. 
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intenar  chamber  of  this  is  most  likely  part  of  the  original  Tamolua, 
though  the  exterior,  and  the  chambers  at  the  entrance,  struck  me  as 
being  decidedly  modem  ;  the  stones  forming  the  terraces  being  thin 
and  easily  displaced.  I  should  therefore  rather  say,  this,  with' the 
garden,  was  used  as  a  pleasure-ground,  or  something  of  the  kind,  by 
the  good  inhabitants  of  Kertch,  before  they  were  disturbed  from  this 
delightful  neighbourhood  by  the  war. 

No.  IV. 

The  largest  Tumulus  on  the  plains.  This  was  opened  on  several 
sides;  the  opening  on  the  side  which  I  have  sketched  struck  the 
entrance  into  the  interior  chamber.  This  is  the  most  perfect  entrance 
that  I  saw,  and  it  clearly  shows  the  shape  of  the  passage  and  door- 
way into  the  chamber.  I  rather  believe  the  restored  shape  of  the 
eiterior  formation  of  this  tumulus  consisted  of  terraces,  heing  built 
of  very  large  stones,  filled  in  with  earth.  This  formation  was  more 
visible  on  those  Tumuli  which  I  visited  on  the  tops  of  the  hiUs, 
marked  on  the  map  £  £.  The  interior  chamber  of  this  Tumulus, 
D,  was  very  perfect,  and  was  square  at  the  base,  becoming  gradually 
rounded,  by  cutting  off  the  angles,  gradually  projecting  the  stones 
across  the  angles  of  those  on  the  lower  row.  This  was  continued 
until  the  circle  was  formed ;  each  tier,  or  row,  of  stones  slightly  pro- 
jecting inwards,  forming  a  smaller  circle  with  every  row,  until  a 
blunt  cone  was  formed,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  No.  V. 

No.  V. 

This  drawing  it  a  section  of  the  interior  chambers  of  the  larger 
Tumuli.  It  was  most  perfect  in  the  Tumulus  marked  D,  as  before 
mentioned ;  but  they  were  also  sufficiently  perfect  in  others  which  I 
visited  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  which  are  marked  £  £  on 
the  map.  These  chambers,  I  should  think,  were  about  12  or  15 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and  above  20  feet  high  (t.  e.  to  the  top  of  the 
conical  part).  This  I  can  merely  state  from  a  guess,  as  I  unfor- 
tunately had  no  opportunity  of  measuring,  or  of  taking  more  minute 
notes  of,  these  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 

ROBERT  THOMPSON, 
Lieutenantf  48M  Siegiment^  M,NJ, 

Sioekiaii^m^Te€§,  October  31, 1866. 
VOL.    VI.  K 
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IV.  — ON  THE  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUITIES  BE- 
QUEATHED  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE  TO  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


BT   EDMUND   OLDFIELD,    ESO*,    M.A. 

(Read  March  4th,  1857.) 

An  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  our  National  Col-* 
lection  of  Antiquities,  which,  both  from  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  objects  acquired  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  acquisition,  is  not  undeserving  of  notice  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society.  The  late  Honourable 
Sir  William  Temple,  for  many  years  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Neapolitan  Court,  availed  himself  of 
advantages  in  position,  wealth,  and  leisure,  in  them- 
selves rarely  combined,  and  still  more  rarely  employed 
with  such  uniform  liberality  and  taste,  to  bring  to- 
gether examples  from  almost  every  class  of  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  art  dispersed  over  Central  and 
Southern  Italy.  This  collection,  arranged  in  three 
apartments  of  the  Palazzo  Policastro,  the  official  re- 
sidence of  the  British  Mission  at  Naples,  was  unre- 
servedly shown  by  its  owner  to  his  many  visitors, — to 
all  with  courtesy,  and  to  the  sympathetic  few  with 
unaffected  pleasure.  At  his  decease,  in  the  summer 
of  1856,  the  collection  passed,  by  his  munificent  be- 
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quest,  to  the  British  Museum;  and  as  it  will  there, 
before  long,  be  opened  to  public  view,  a  short  descrip- 
tive sketch  of  its  contents  may  perhaps  serve  some  of 
the  present  company  as  an  introduction  to  a  personal 
inspection. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  antiquities  are  such  as  are 
found  within  the  continental  dominions  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Sir  William  Temple  did 
not  himself,  like  one  of  his  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors in  the  last  century,  engage  in  excavations; 
but  his  known  zeal  as  a  collector,  and  his  liberality  in 
remunerating  all  who  brought  him  objects  of  interest, 
though  only  for  inspection,  secured  for  him  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  though  always  within  honourable 
limits,  the  benefit  of  the  excavations  of  others.  In 
order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  historical  value  of 
this  collection,  it  may  be  useful  to  prefix  a  short  notice 
of  the  principal  sites  on  which  the  several  antiquities 
were  discovered. 

1.  The  earliest  remains  of  which  the  locality  can 
be  identified  are  from  Nola,  in  Campania,  and  consist 
of  several  examples  of  fictile  vases,  of  the  style  very 
generally  known  as  Phoenician.  To  the  same  spot 
belong  the  specimens  of  the  finest  style  of  the  ceramo- 
graphic  art,  which  mark  what  I  shall  presently  dis- 
tinguish as  the  third  period  of  its  development.  Of 
late  years  no  systematic  excavations  have  been  carried 
on  at  Nola ;  but  in  the  last  generation  the  Cavaliere 
Vivenzio  obtained  thence  a  magnificent  collection  of 
painted  vases,  including  the  celebrated  hydria,  or  calpis^ 
representing  the  "  Last  Night  of  Troy,"  which  he  sold 
to  the  Neapolitan  Government  for  the  unparalleled 
price  of  8000  ducats,  or  about  £1400.     The  earlier,  or 
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80-called  Phoenician  class  of  vases,  belongs  to  a  period 
in  which  Nola^  whether  originally  founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  as  Polybius  and  Veileius  Paterculus  repre- 
sent, or  only  conquered  by  them  from  the  Ausonian 
or  Oscan  aborigines,  as  is  more  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  Hecatseus,  was,  at  all  events,  under 
Etruscan  rule.  The  later  class,  which  is  purely  Greek 
in  style  and  inscriptions,  appears,  as  a  whole,  not  far 
distant  from  the  supposed  period  of  the  Etruscan  ex- 
pulsion from  Campania.  If  anterior  to  that  event,  it 
furnishes  another  example  of  the  use  of  Greek  pottery 
by  the  Etruscans,  which  has  become  familiar  from  the 
discoveries  of  Vulci  and  Tarquinii ;  if  posterior,  it  may 
either  be  thought  to  confirm  the  somewhat  doubtful 
story  of  a  late  colonization  of  Nola  by  the  Chalcideans 
from  Cumae,  or  may  be  simply  regarded  as  an  illustration 
of  that  attachment  of  the  Nolans  to  the  Greek  race, 
which,  according  to  Dionysius,  formed  one  of  their 
characteristics.  If  immutability  be  a  subject  of  pride, 
few  cities  can  boast  a  higher  pre-eminence  than  Nola. 
Though  mentioned  in  the  Oscan  inscription  of  the 
Cippus  Abellanus  under  the  slightly  modified  form  of 
''  Nuvla,"  it  has  in  all  literature,  through  every  age, 
been  known  only  by  its  present  name,  without  the 
variation  of  a  letter ;  it  still  occupies  its  original  site ; 
and,  except  perhaps  for  a  season  after  the  ravages  of 
Genseric,  has  never  materially  declined  from  its  ancient 
importance. 

2.  Next  perhaps  in  chronological  order,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  present  collection,  is  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
or  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  a  city  which,  under  the  name  of 
Vulturnum,  was  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Etruria 
previously  to  b.c.  423.     After  the  expulsion  of  the 
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£truscaQ  aristocracy  in  that  year  by  their  Samnite  sub- 
jects, it  was  occupied,  under  the  title  of  Capua,  by  a 
mixed  Oscan  and  Greek  population,  whose  prosperity, 
luxury,  and  political  reverses  are  familiar  to  every 
historical  student.  By  the  favour  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors Capua  flourished  again  in  population  and  splen- 
dour, till  devastated  by  the  barbaric  invasion  of  the 
fifth  century.  Ultimately  its  name  passed  to  a  city  of 
medieval  origin,  at  two  miles'  distance,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Casilinum.  Considerable  discoveries  of 
antiquities  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Santa  Maria,  partly  in  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  from  Naples,  and  partly  in  excavations  made 
by  private  enterprise.  In  1847  was  found  the  very 
interesting  archaic  bronze  vase  published  by  Signor 
Minervini  in  the  ^Monumenti  Inediti  di  Raffaelle  Ba- 
rone^  (p.  117,  tav.  A,  B),  which  about  two  years  since 
was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  A  valuable  col- 
lection of  terra-cottas,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  has  like- 
wise been  formed  from  this  neighbourhood  by  Signor 
Riccio,  the  well-known  numismatist  (recently  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society),  which  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  his  '  Scavamenti  del  Suolo  delV 
Antica  Capua  J*  Gold  ornaments  of  various  styles, 
and  of  much  beauty,  have  also  been  found,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  whilst  others 
are,  or  very  lately  were,  in  private  hands,  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  sale.  The  principal  objects  from 
this  locality  in  the  Temple  collection  are  some  spe- 
cimens of  Greek  painted  vases  with  black  figures  on 
red  grounds,  belonging  to  the  second  period  of  the  art, 
and  all  probably  anterior  to  the  Samnitic  revolution ; 
and  some  terra-cotta  lamps  and  small  figures,  of  the 
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Greek  or  early  Roman  time»  with  some  vessels  of  the 
so-called  Samian  ware. 

3.  The  third  locality,  important  in  archaeology 
though  insignificant  in  history,  is  Ruvo,  formerly  Rubi, 
in  Apulia  Peucetia,  a  city  of  which  no  more  interesting 
record  occurs  in  ancient  literature  than  the  passing 
notice  of  Horace,  in  his  well-known  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium, — 

"  Inde  Ruboa  fessi  pervenimas." 

Yet,  singularly  enough,  there  is  no  spot  in  Southern 
Italy,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  Capua  and  Cumae, 
which  has  yielded  a  richer  produce  of  Greek  artistic  mo- 
numents than  Ruvo.  Its  vases  of  the  fourth,  or  florid 
period,  may  for  size,  decorative  effect,  and  fulness  of 
pictorial  illustration,  be  pronounced  unrivalled,  except 
by  a  few  of  the  same  style  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Canosa.  The  Signori  latta,  natives  of  Ruvo, 
happily  uniting  taste  with  wealth,  formed,  a  few  years 
since,  in  their  own  city,  a  splendid  museum  of  local 
antiquities,  peculiarly  rich  in  these  vases,  as  well  as  in 
rhytons;  and  the  most  interesting  portion  has  been 
published  by  Signer  Minervini  in  his  *  Descrizione  di 
alcuni  vasi  Jittili  della  Collezione  latta.*  The  Temple 
collection  includes  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Ruvo 
vases  (though  none  of  the  very  largest  dimensions), 
with  some  Greek  bronze  armour,  and  equestrian  ac- 
coutrements, not  merely  of  much  beauty,  but  in  some 
respects  altogether  new. 

4.  Canosa,  the  ancient  Canusium,  in  Apulia  Daunia, 
about  six  miles  from  the  plain  of  Cannae,  has  also 
proved  one  of  the  most  prolific  mines  of  Greek  anti- 
quities. The  most  characteristic,  and  perhaps  peculiar 
to  this  locality,  are  the  late  and  somewhat  fantastic 
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vases  with  unglazed  polychrome  paintings,  and  figures 
or  heads  in  terra-cotta  attached,  of  which  two  or  three 
specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Temple  collection.  The 
remote  situation  of  Canosa  may  perhaps  explain,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it 
seems  to  have  received  the  arts  of  Greece ;  and  on  the 
other,  its  retention  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Latin,  down  even  to  the  age  of  Horace,  who 
ridicules  an  orator  for  intermixing  foreign  with  native 
idioms, — ''Canusini  more  bilinguis."  Although  the 
majority  of  the  Greek  remains  here  discovered,  which 
may  be  considered  indigenous,  are  of  a  style  probably 
not  much  anterior  to  this  bilingual  epoch,  three  most 
remarkable  vases  have  recently  been  obtained  from  this 
soil,  corresponding  in  character,  and  perhaps  from  the 
very  same  manufactory,  with  those  productions  of 
Ruvo  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  fourth  period  of 
the  ceramographic  art.  One  of  these  is  the  great  vase 
of  Darius,  a  monument  of  which  a  short  description, 
with  woodcut  outlines,  has  just  been  published  in  the 
^Illustrated  London  News^  of  February  14,  and  which, 
from  its  combination  of  various  elements  of  interest,  all 
in  a  high,  and  some  in  a  unique  degree,  appears  to  me 
beyond  dispute  the  most  valuable  relic  of  the  art  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  light.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  periodical  which  has  had  the  enterprise  and 
discrimination  to  procure  for  the  English  public  some 
information  as  to  this  interesting  monument;  and  it 
is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  I  point  out  two  slight 
inaccuracies  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  de« 
scription.  The  vase  is  not,  as  the  writer  states,  the 
'*  largest  in  the  world  ;*'  for  within  a  few  yards  of  it, 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  stand  six  others  from  Ruvq 
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and  Canosa,  which  all  exceed  it  in  size.  The  largest 
of  these,  which  is  from  Ruvo,  and  is  decorated  in  all 
with  154  figures,  is  5  feet  9  inches  in  height;  whilst 
the  Darius  vase,  as  I  can  vouch  from  my  own  measure- 
ment, is  only  4  feet  7  inches.  The  statement  that  *'  it 
has 'never  before  been  published"  is  also  rather  too 
broadly  made,  as  a  full  and  learned  explanation  of  its 
paintings,  by  Signer  Minervini,  may  be  seen  in  the 
^Bulletino  Archeologico  Napolitawo '  for  1854 ;  though 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  '  Illustrated  London  News ' 
has  been  the  first  to  produce  an  engraving  of  it.  Both 
at  Canosa  and  Ruvo  researches  are  from  time  to  time 
continued,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Cavaliere  Bo- 
nucci,  the  officer  employed  by  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment to  superintend  all  excavations  made  either  on  its 
behalf,  or  by  its  permission,  and  new  additions  may 
perhaps  before  long  be  obtained  to  the  already  un- 
equalled treasures  of  the  Museo  Borbonico. 

5.  Pompeii  has  also  contributed  to  the  present  col- 
lection specimens  of  three  classes  of  antiques, — bronzes, 
mural  paintings,  and  the  ware  commonly  known  as 
Samian.  It  would  be  needless  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  a  city  more  widely  renowned  in  its  ruin  than  many 
much  greater  communities  have  been  in  their  prospe- 
rity. Though  Oscan,  Etruscan,  and  Greek  remains 
are  not  wanting  in  Pompeii,  those  obtained  by  Sir  W. 
Temple  belong  exclusively  to  the  more  prolific  period 
of  the  Roman  rule.  The  bronze- work  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished not  merely  by  peculiar  elegance  and  variety 
of  design,  but  by  a  rich  patina  of  various  hues,  prin- 
cipally blue  and  green,  resulting  from  the  action  of 
sulphur.  It  is  commonly  stated  to  visitors  at  Naples 
that  the  patina  of  Herculaneum,  which  perished  from 
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an  inundation  of  volcanic  alluvium^  is  distinct  from 
that  of  Pompeii,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  showers 
of  ashes,  stones,  and  scorue.  From  information,  how- 
ever, which  I  obtained  from  very  experienced  and 
trustworthy  authorities  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  I 
believe  that  the  difference  now  perceptible  is  due 
rather  to  the  intervention  of  man  than  to  any  agency 
of  nature:  The  great  bronze  statues  and  busts  from 
Herculaneum,  which  form  the  most  valuable  series  of 
monuments  of  metallic  sculpture  now  in  existence, 
were  discovered  at  a  period  when  an  ill-judged  zeal, 
not  confined  to  Naples,  sought  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  all  ancient  remains  by  repairs  and  cleanings ;  and 
such  operations  have  destroyed  the  genuine  surface  of 
the  metal  as  yielded  from  the  soil.  The  bronzes  of 
Pompeii,  which  are  unfortunately  less  important,  are 
generally  of  more  recent  discovery,  and  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  improver. 

The  sites  hitherto  described  have  each  furnished  a 
series  of  remains  sufficiently  numerous  and  homoge- 
neous to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  from  them  an 
idea  of  local  style.  Other  spots  have  contributed  their 
products  to  the  collection,  but  those  products  being 
more  promiscuous  and  less  characteristic,  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  less  instructive.  I  shall  there- 
fore more  briefly  mention  the  following,  as  the  addi* 
tional  localities  from  which  acquisitions  have  been 
made : — 

Cumae,  in  Campania,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chal- 
cideans  from  Euboea,  whom  Strabo  represents  as  the 
earliest  Greek  settlers  in  Magna  Graecia;  afterwards 
assailed  by  the  Etruscans,  and  rescued  by  the  fleet  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  im- 
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mortal  lay  of  Pindar ;  but  falling,  about  fifty  years  later, 
into  the  power  of  the  Samnites,  it  appears  to  have  lost 
for  ever  its  early  prosperity  ;  and  Juvenal,  terming  it 
^^  vacuse/'  congratulates  it  on  the  acquisition  of  one 
citizen  in  the  person  of  the  retired  Umbritius.  During 
the  last  three  winters,  extensive  excavations  have  been 
made  in  its  necropolis  by  H.R.H.  the  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  very  curious  and  valuable  objects,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  been  brought  to  light,  of  which  the  finest 
portion  has  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Marchese  Campana  at  Rome.  The  representatives  of 
Cumae  in  the  Temple  collection  are  four  or  five  marble 
sculptures,  and  a  few  small  terra-cotta  figures,  both  of 
a  late  Greek  period,  with  some  Roman  earthenware 
lamps,  and  specimens  of  glass. 

Pozzuoli,  also  in  Campania,  known  generally  by  the 
Greeks  as  Dicaearchia,  by  the  Romans  as  Puteoli,  was 
probably  a  Cumaean  colony.  Its  prosperity  is  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  times,  when  it  maintained  extensive  com- 
mercial relations,  not  merely  with  Egypt,  but  Phoenicia; 
and  St.  Paul  therefore,  on  his  landing,  not  unnaturally 
"  found  brethren  "  in  the  city  (v.  Acts  xxviii.  14).  The 
objects  from  Pozzuoli  in  the  present  collection  are  ex- 
clusively Roman,  consisting  of  two  or  three  marble 
busts,  a  large  assortment  of  terra-cotta  lamps,  and  se- 
veral remains  of  glass,  some  of  considerable  interest. 

Besides  these,  Bari,  formerly  Barium  in  Apulia,  less 
distinguished  in  ancient  than  in  medieval  history,  has 
contributed  some  painted  vases  of  a  late  epoch.  Fasano, 
near  the  ancient  Gnatia,  in  Apulia,  familiar  to  the 
scholar  from  the  jugglery  there  exhibited  to  Horace, 
has  yielded,  amongst  other  things,  a  vase  of  remarkable 
form,  which  will  presently  be  noticed  more  fully.  From 
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S.  Elpidio,  the  site  of  the  Oscan  Atella,  celebrated  for 
the  scenic  **  Fabulse'^  adopted  by  the  Romans  upon 
their  own  early  stage,  a  very  beautiful  glass  vessel  has 
been  obtained ;  whilst  S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  the  ancient 
Saticula,  near  the  Furcse  Caudinse,  and  Anzi,  or 
Anxia,  in  the  Basilicata,  have  furnished  fictile  vases  of 
the  era  of  the  decadence. 

This  brief  topographical  survey  of  the  field  from 
which  Sir  W.  Temple's  treasures  were  originally  ob- 
tained may  introduce  us  to  a  somewhat  closer  con- 
sideration of  the  monuments  themselves.  As  the  num- 
ber of  objects,  exceeding  1500  in  all,  is  too  great  to 
admit  of  detailed  examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
describe  them  generally  in  classes,  instancing  separately 
only  such  specimens  as  are  either  valuable  as  artistic 
types,  or  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  historical 
interest.  I  shall  commence  with  the  remains  of  the 
Etruscan  period. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  Etruscan  rule  in 
Campania  was  long  and  powerful,  extending  not  merely 
to  the  cities  of  the  plain  already  mentioned,  but  to  the 
Sorrentine  promontory,  and  to  the  bay  of  Salerno,  few 
monuments  have  been  discovered  in  this  district  of  a 
character  distinctly  Etruscan,  such  as  the  black  pottery 
of  Chiusi,  the  cinerary  urns  of  that  city,  or  of  Vol- 
terra,  or  the  mural  paintings  of  Corneto.  Niebuhr, 
indeed,  was  even  led  to  question  the  existence  of  any 
such  monuipents  in  Lower  Italy,  though  recent  re- 
searches, particularly  at  Capua,  have  removed  all 
doubt  of  their  reality.  The  few  specimens  which  I  have 
identified  in  the  Temple  collection  are  all  from  Etruria 
Proper.  Perhaps  the  earliest,  and  amongst  the  most 
curious,  is  a  small  and  broken  terra-cotta  tablet,  with  a 
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figure  in  low  relief,  representing  a  female,  holding  near 
her  face,  with  a  quaint  yet  graceful  formality,  an  object 
which,  judging  from  other  analogous  remains,  is  pro- 
bably a  pomegranate.  This  fruit  appears  in  the  hand 
of  the  seated  female  statue  in  the  Casuccini  collection 
at  Ghiusi,  published  in  Inghirami's  '  Etrusco  Museo 
Chiusino*  (pi.  xvii.  and  xviii.)  and  Micali's  'Jtfonu- 
menti  Inediti'  (tav.  xxvi.  fig.  1),  and  is  believed  to  be 
an  emblem  of  Proserpine,  not  inappropriate  to  the 
original  destination  of  that  figure,  which  contained 
within  its  hollowed  interior  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  But 
that  to  which  I  would  now  chiefly  point  attention  is 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  present  bas-relief,  both  in 
style  and  subject,  not  merely  to  known  Etruscan  monu^ 
ments,  but  to  some  figures  upon  the  so-called  *'  Harpy 
Tomb  "  of  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Fellows.  On  the 
western  face  of  this  tomb,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  be  seen  two  seated,  and  three 
standing  females,  each  holding  a  flower  or  fruit,  and 
one  of  them  raising  the  flower  to  her  face  between  her 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  with  the  same  dainty  precision 
as  the  lady  of  the  Temple  terra-cotta.  With  reference 
to  the  still  unsettled  question  as  to  the  Oriental  deriva- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  race,  any  analogy  between  their 
monuments  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  seems  to  me  de- 
serving of  note. 

Of  the  Etruscan  pottery,  properly  so  called,  two 
specimens  only  are  to  be  seen  in  this  collection.  They 
are  of  that  somewhat  rude  black  ware,  without  decora- 
tive paintings,  of  which  the  age  is  not  very  certain,  the 
fabric  having  probably  a  wide  chronological  range.  Of 
a  more  interesting,  though  by  no  means  rare  character, 
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are  two  cinerary  urns  in  terra-cotta,  surmounted  each 
by  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  dead, .  and  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief.  The  larger  urn  has  remains  of  colour, 
and  a  painted  inscription  recording,  as  usual,  the  name 
of  the  owner ;  on  its  front  is  a  bas-relief,  with  the  favo- 
rite subject  of  the  mutual  fratricide  of  Eteocles  and 
Polynices.  These  monuments,  which  belong  to  a  class 
abundant  in  the  museums  of  Florence  and  Volterra,  are 
apparently  of  late  execution,  presenting  a  combination 
of  Greek  and  Etruscan  mythology,  with  a  somewhat 
Roman  style  of  design. 

Of  metallurgy  and  the  toreutic  art,  for  which  Etru- 
ria  was  distinguished  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of 
which  the  most  splendid  remains  are  now  at  Rome,  in 
the  Museo  Gregoriano,  and  in  the  collection  of  Signer 
Campana,  the  specimens  here  presented  are  less  remark- 
able. They  consist  chiefly  of  two  or  three  bronze  can- 
delabra, with  branches  for  suspending  the  lamps,  a  few 
mirrors  with  incised  figures,  and  some  gold  ornaments, 
including  an  elegant  and  perfectly  preserved  necklace, 
from  Corneto.  Of  these  ornaments  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  without  opening  the  extensive  question  of  the  era 
when  gold-work  was  first  introduced  in  Italy,  that  their 
style  alone  does  not  indicate  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

In  considering  the  Greek  and  Roman  remains,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Temple  collection,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  adhere  to  the  usual  classification,  which  is 
founded  on  material. 

I.  The  most  ancient,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the 
most  important  series,  is  that  of  Greek  fictile  vases, 
amounting  in  all  to  218.  They  may  be  distributed 
chronologically  into  five  classes. 

1.  The  earliest  class  is  that  which  is   commonly 
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known  as  Phcenician,  though  in  Italy  still  more  loosely 
termed  Egyptian.  The  body,  or  paste^  of  these  vases 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  orange  clay ;  upon  this  figures  are 
painted  with  a  metallic  enamel  of  brown  or  maroon 
colour ;  and  in  parts,  crimson  and  sometimes  white 
are  superadded  by  means  of  coloured  clays,  technically 
termed  engobes,  whilst  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are 
frequently  strengthened  by  scratching  with  a  point. 
The  subjects  delineated  are  commonly  friezes  of  ani- 
mals and  chimaerse ;  as  the  art  advanced,  human  figures 
are  introduced,  engaged  in  the  chase,  and  at  a  later 
period,  in  other  occupations.  These  specimens  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  are 
frequently  regarded  as  of  Corinthian  origin ;  nor  does 
the  legend  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  Tarquinii 
by  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  with  the  obviously  mythical 
names  of  his  followers,  Eucheirand  Eugrammos,  at  all 
weaken  this  theory.  Without  embarking  on  the  vexed 
question  as  to  the  native  or  foreign  manufacture  of 
Italo-Greek  vases  generally,  it  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion two  circumstances  pointed  out  by  a  high  authority 
on  this  subject.  Signer  Gargiulo,  in  his  *  Cenni  sulla 
maniera  di  rinvenire  i  vasi  jittili  Italo-Chreci '  (p,  35) ; 
first,  that  the  clay  of  which  this  class  of  vases  is  made, 
unlike  that  of  all  the  later  ware,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Lower  Italy ;  and  secondly,  that  the  animals  repre- 
sented upon  them  are  in  many  instances  equally  foreign 
to  that  country.  The  largest  collection  which  I  know 
of  this  class  is  that  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  but  the 
finest  individual  specimen,  though  of  a  gtyle  verging 
on  the  succeeding  period,  is  in  the  possession  of  Si- 
gner Foglia,  at  Nola.  The  Temple  series  includes  six 
or  seven  examples,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is 
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a  one-handled  vase,  only  3  inches  high,  of  an  orange- 
coloured  clay,  with  red  and  purple  figures,  minutely 
executed,  in  a  double  frieze,  representing  a  hunt  of 
lions  and  other  animals. 

The  second  class  of  vases,  which  may  be  broadly 
described  as  contemporary  with  the  ^ginetan  style  of 
sculpture,  exhibits  a  great  advance  in  the  mechanical 
execution.  The  body  of  the  clay  is  here  of  a  clear  fine 
red,  on  which  the  figures  are  painted  with  a  black  en- 
amel glaze,  believed  to  be  in  part  composed  of  volcanic 
ashes  ;  they  are,  as  before,  relieved  in  parts  with  crim- 
son or  purple,  and  white  is  commonly  superadded  on 
the  flesh  of  females ;  the  details  of  dress  and  armour, 
as  well  as  the  outlines  of  form,  are  delicately  scratched 
with  the  point.  Vases  of  this  class  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres,  particularly  at  Vulci.  The 
two  finest  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  the  Francois 
Vase  in  the  Uffizii  at  Florence,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  potter,  "Ergotimos,"  and  the  Vatican  Vase,  repre- 
senting Achilles  playing  at  dice  with  Ajax,  which  bears 
the  signature  of  "Exekias."  The  Temple  specimens, 
which  are  chiefly  from  S.  M.  di  Capua,  are  not  very 
remarkable,  the  principal  being  a  hydriaj  representing 
the  contest  of  Heracles  with  Acheloos. 

The  third  epoch  of  vase-painting  may  be  considered 
as  corresponding  to  the  period  from  Phidias  to  Praxi- 
teles, the  golden  age  of  ancient  art.  In  this  period  the 
forms  of  the  vases,  without  losing  their  simplicity,  ex- 
hibit a  more  graceful  flow  of  line,  and  their  ornamen- 
tation, though  severe,  is  always  elegant ;  the  colours  of 
the  preceding  style  are  reversed,  the  figures  being  left 
to  the  natural  red  of  the  clay,  whilst  the  background  is 
painted  in  black  ;  the  internal  markings  of  the  figures 
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are  delicately,  but  freely,  pencilled  in  outline;  the 
white  and  purple  engobes  are  very  Bparingly  employed, 
and  the  incised  decorations  disused.  The  public  and 
private  collections  of  Rome  have  been  enriched  of  late 
years  by  numerous  vases  of  this  class  from  Vulci,  and 
other  Etruscan  sites,  but  the  pre-eminence  in  beauty 
must  be  yielded  to  the  series  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  Nolan  ware  in  the  bril- 
liancy and  almost  uniform  preservation  of  the  glaze. 
The  Temple  collection  contains  some  very  elegant 
and  finely  preserved  samples  of  this  style,  though  not 
generally  of  large  dimensions,  and  not,  on  the  whole, 
remarkable  for  novelty  or  fulness  of  subject. 

The  fourth  chronological  class  may  be  taken  as  about 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  imme- 
diate successors.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  to  which  the  finest  of  its  productions 
attained  in  the  Apulian  manufactures,  by  the  larger  use 
of  white,  yellow,  and  purple  engobes,  greater  variety  in 
the  forms  of  the  vases  themselves,  and  a  richer,  though 
occasionally  excessive,  ornamentation,  whilst  the  figure- 
paintings  present  less  purity  and  severity  of  composi- 
tion, and  less  correctness  of  drawing.  In  the  monu- 
ments of  this  style  the  Museo  Borbonico  has  no  rival ; 
nor  could  all  Europe  united  produce  such  a  series  as 
the  seven  colossal  craters  from  Ruvo  and  Canosa,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.  The  finest  specimen  in 
the  Temple  collection,  though  insignificant  in  compa- 
rison with  these  giants  of  the  ware,  is,  including  a 
modern  pedestal,  3  feet  7  inches  in  height,  a  dimension 
exceeding  any  vase  previously  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  a  crater  from  Ruvo,  of  the  same  elegant  form  as 
the  vase  of  Darius,  having  two  handles,  decorated  with 
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masks  in  relief,  and  springing  from  the  necks  of  swans. 
The  principal  subject,  painted  on  the  body  of  the  vase, 
is  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  represented  much  as  told 
by  the  messenger  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  at  the 
moment  when 

''Kv/i*  ff^^ffc  ravpoPf  Syptop  rtpag," 

Another  vase  from  the  same  locality,  and  in  the  same 
style,  is  of  a  less  common  form,  having  a  somewhat 
globular  body,  with  an  elegant  cover,  and  a  lofty  pe- 
destal, which  gives  to  the  whole  a  stately  and  graceful 
effect ;  its  subject  is  a  symposium.  Of  the  same  class, 
and  also  from  Ruvo,  is  a  beautiful  lekythus,  published 
in  Gargiulo's  '  Recueil  de  Oravures  des  Monuments 
du  Musee  Bourbon^''  the  subject  of  which  is  there  de- 
scribed as  a  "  Sacrifice  to  Cybele,"  but  which  I  should 
rather  interpret  as  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  represented 
with  some  unusual  accessaries.  Of  the  fourth  period 
also  is  a  rhyton  of  Nolan  manufacture,  representing 
the  head  of  a  mule  in  harness,  apparently  neighing, 
which  is  of  the  finest  style  and  most  brilliant  preser- 
vation, and  which  appeared  to  have  more  celebrity  in 
Naples  than  any  other  object  in  the  collection.  Jt 
was  purchased  by  Sir  W.  Temple  many  years  since  at 
the  very  inadequate  price  of  30  piastres  (about  £6,) 
from  the  same  person  who  was  afterwards  employed  to 
pack  the  collection  for  transmission  to  England,  and 
who  betrayed  some  emotion  as  he  handled  his  former 
property  for  the  last  time. 

The  only  remaining  specimens  of  this  class,  the 
richest  by  far  in  the  Temple  series,  which  need  indi- 
vidual mention,  are  two  from  Gnatia ;  on  one  of  which 
a  comedian,  carrying  a  tripod,  is  depicted  with  great 
spirit  in  white  and  brown  colour ;  on  the  other  is  a 
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scenicmajBk,  also  ia  white  and  brown,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion AIOS  X/ITHPOS  on  the  rim  of  the  vase. 

The  remaining  or  fifth  elass  comprehends  the  vases  of 
the  decadence,  from  the  Macedonian  period  to  the  cap* 
ture  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  about  which  time  the 
ceramographic  art  seems  to  have  become  extinct  in 
Greece,  and  soon  after  probably  in  Italy.  The  fabric 
of  this  epoch  displays  a  continuous  decline  in  every 
quality  both  of  mechanical  and  artistic  excellence: 
the  use  of  white  greatly  increases,  and  occasionally 
blue  is  added ;  the  drawing  becomes  coarse  and  inac- 
curate, the  forms  of  the  vases  clumsy,  and  the  glaze, 
originally  defective,  has  generally  lost  all  its  brilliancy. 
To  the  earliest  and  best  part  of  this  period,  or  perhaps 
to  the  close  of  the  preceding,  belongs  a  somewhat 
fantastic  but  still  elegant  vase  from  Gnatia,  having 
two  richly  elaborated  floral  handles,  and  a  cover  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  a  bird. 

One  class  of  vases,  dissimilar  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  comparatively  rare  in  Italy,  though  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  poss(BSses  a  series,  probably  unequalled, 
from  Athens.  Upon  these  vases,  which  belong  ge- 
nerally to  a  comparatively  late  period,  a  ground  of 
white  is  laid  on  with  a  clay  qngobe,  all  over  the  body, 
and  figures  are  then  pencilled  upon  this  ground,  in 
brown  or  yellow  outlines.  There  is  a  lekythus  of  this 
class  in  the  Temple  collection,  from  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
on  which  is  represented  a  mounted  Amazon  overthrow- 
ing a  Greek. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  break  the  pre- 
sent description,  reserving  the  notice  of  the  terra-cottas, 
bronzes,  glass,  marbles,  and  mosaics  for  a  future  oc- 
casion. 
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(Read  April  Ist,  1857.) 

The  description  of  the  Temple  collection,  which  at 
our  last  meeting  was  carried  to  the  close  of  the  subject 
of  painted  vases,  may  be  resumed  with  the  terra-cottas. 
Under  this  head  are  commonly  included  those  earthen- 
ware vessels  which,  though  identical  inform,  material, 
and  use  with  some  of  the  preceding  class,  are  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  absence  of  glaze,  though  in 
some  instances  decorated  partially  with  colour.  The 
collection  possesses  a  grand  crater,  found  at  Canosa, 
nearly  similar,  both  in  shape  and  dimensions,  to  the 
painted  vase  representing  the  death  of  Hippolytus: 
it  has,  unfortunately,  been  much  broken  and  repaired ; 
but  on  the  neck  are  two  quadrigis  in  full  career,  in 
well-designed  though  ill-finished  relief,  and  from  the 
body  originally  projected  four  horses,  each  as  it  were 
issuing  from  the  vase,  and  plunging  into  the  air, — de- 
corations which  perhaps  imply  that  this  fine  specimen 
might  have  once  been  the  prize  of  a  victor  in  a  chariot* 
race.  Another  vessel,  of  the  shape  of  a  lekythus,  has 
on  its  body  a  bas-relief,  slightly  coloured  with  red  and 
blue,  and  in  some  parts  gilded,  which,  if  perfectly  ge 
nuine,  is  interestiog  from  its  subject — ^Ulysses  psussing 
the  Isle  of  the  Sirens.  The  hero  is  seen  tied  to  the 
mast  of  his  ship,  and  with  hi$  eyes  bandaged  (an  in* 
cident  not  introduced  in  the  Homeric  tale, — v.  Odys, 
xii.  1 78,  etc.) ;  two  Sirens  stand  on  the  shore,  playing 
on  the  lyre,  and  distinguished  by  birds'  tails  and  legs ; 
above  them  appears  the  upper  part  pf  another  female, 
undraped,  and  apparently  chanting  that  dangerous  in- 
vitation from  which  the  crew  were  only  protected  by 
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the  wax  in  their  ears.  A  third  vessel,  deserving  notice 
for  the  beauty  of  its  modelling,  is  a  rhyton^  terminating 
in  the  head  of  a  calf :  on  the  bowl  is  a  bas-relief  of  a 
gryphon — 

"  'OfytTTOfios  .  .  .  Zfjv6s  dxpay^g  Kvtow  '*  (^Prom,  v.  803)  ; — 

not,  however,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  description 
of  ^schylus  and  in  that  of  Milton,  assailing 

"  the  Arimaspian,  who  hy  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  parloined 
The  guarded  gold," 

but  seizing  with  beak  and  talons  an  unfortunate  Ama- 
zon, whom  he  has  already  overthrown.  The  rhytonSy 
of  which  there  are  several,  presenting  at  one  end  re- 
ceptacles for  wine,  at  the  other  plastic  imitations  of 
animal  forms,  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  mechanical  and  artistic  divisions  of  terra- 
cotta ware.  The  original  type  of  these  vases  was  pro- 
bably a  horn,  such  as  Xenophon  mentions,  under  the 
name  of  xepasf  as  the  drinking-vessel  of  the  Thracians 
(v.  Anab.  vii.  c.  ii.  23);  the  point,  or  lower  end,  was 
pierced,  and  directed  towards  the  mouth  in  drinking, 
as  is  fully  explained  by  Atheneeus  (Deipn,,  lib.  xi. 
p.  497,  b),  and  as  may  be  seen  frequently  depicted  on 
vases.  The  word  pvrov  first  occurs  in  Demosthenes 
{in  Midiam^  566,  1);  but  whether  the  vessel  so  licen- 
tiously abused  in  the  revellings  of  Meidias  was  of  the 
form  of  a  horn,  or  of  that  more  generally  adopted 
in  later  times,  and  now  identified  with  the  name  of 
rhyton^  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  determined.  The  as- 
sertion of  Athenaeus  (loc.  dt.)  that  rhytons  were  first 
made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is  disproved  both  by 
the  passage  in  Demosthenes,  which  the  grammarian 
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himself  quotes,  and  by  the  style  of  many  extant  spe- 
cimens, which  carries  them  back  at  least  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orator. 

The  purely  artistic  terra-cottas  of  the  Temple  col- 
lection are  of  comparatively  small  dimensions.  With 
the  exception  of  the  recumbent  figures  on  the  covers 
of  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  few  specimens  remain  of  sta- 
tuary in  this  material  on  a  large  scale.  The  Museo 
Borbonico  indeed  possesses  a  Jupiter  and  Juno  from 
Pompeii,  of  heroic  dimensions,  and  three  other  figures 
of  Ufe-size,  whilst  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  of  the 
Vatican  is  a  fine  Mercury,  also  of  the  size  of  life ;  but 
the  terra-cotta  statues,  which  in  early  times  adorned  the 
pediments  and  acroteria  of  the  Roman  and  Italo-Greek 
temples,  have  almost  entirely  perished.  Amongst  the 
small  figures  .which  are  everywhere  discovered  in 
abundance,  the  favourite  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
women  and  children.  Many  of  these  possess  a  value 
independent  of  their  beauty,  as  reduced  copies  of  ad- 
mired statues  which  time  has  destroyed.  In  most 
cases,  however,  their  design,  rather  than  their  execu- 
tion, constitutes  their  chief  merit.  Purity  of  taste, 
truthfulness,  and  absence  of  mannerism  are  the  pre- 
eminent characteristics  of  these  minor  works,  no  less 
than  of  the  grander  compositions  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture. The  simplicity  and  artistic  unconsciousness  in 
attitude  and  expression,  which  some  of  the  figures  from 
common  life  evince,  might  be  an  instructive  study  to 
the  modern  portrait-artist.  Let  him  only  learn  to 
place  an  English  lady  in  her  chair  with  the  ease  and 
truthfulness  shown  in  a  small  seated  female  in  the 
Temple  collection,  and  he  need  fear  no  inferiority  in 
the  beauty  of  his  model.     In  short,  let  him  aim  more 
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at  the  reality  of  the  antique,  and  its  ideality  will  come 
unsought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  execution  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  terra-cottas  partakes  of  the  imper- 
fection inseparable  from  this  species  of  manufacture. 
Neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  times  have  means  been 
found  to  obviate  altogether  the  unequal  shrinking  of 
the  clay  in  firing,  and  the  consequent  distortion  of  the 
original  form,  which  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  nude.  The  admirers  of  the  popular 
statuettes  in  what  is  now  termed  "Parian"  are  not 
always  aware  that  these  figures  have  generally  shrunk 
in  the  manufacture  to  the  extent  of  about  a  sixth  of 
their  size ;  and  this  process  not  being  an  artistic,  but 
a  fortuitous  reduction,  a  certain  dislocation,  and  con- 
sequent disproportion,  almost  necessarily  results,  which 
may  not  perhaps  be  detected  by  the  unpractised  eye, 
but  which  tends  to  produce  a  rigidity  in  the  limbs, 
very  difierent  from  that  articulation  of  structure,  and 
morbidezza  of  surface,  in  figures  as  they  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  modeller  or  sculptor. 

Amongst  the  Temple  terra-cottas,  passing  over  those 
which  are  remarkable  merely  for  gracefulness  of  form, 
which  the  visitor  will  distinguish  more  rapidly  and 
surely  by  his  eye  than  by  any  description,  one  or  two 
may  claim  notice  from  peculiarity  of  subject.  The 
first  is  a  small  figure,  found  at  Canosa,  and  repre- 
senting Scylla,  not  with  all  the  terrific  accompaniments 
of  the  magnificent  description  in  the  Odyssey  (xii. 
85-100),  nor  with  the  fishy  tail,  as  seen  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  helmet  of  Pallas  on  those  marvellous 
gems  of  art,  the  silver  coins  of  Thurium ;  but  simply 
as  a  beautiful  female,  from  whose  middle  proceed  three 
dogs;  in  the  words  of  Ovid  {Met  xiii.  732), — 
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"  Scylla  feris  atram  canibaB  succingitar  alvum, 
Virginis  ora  gerens." 

Another  statuette,  of  which  the  antique  portion  is 
well  executed,  represents  Jupiter  driving  a  quadriga, 
but  its  archaeological  value  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
the  horses  are  a  modern  restoration.  There  are  also  a 
few  specimens  of  grotesque  but  not  tasteless  humour  ; 
in  particular,  a  bust  of  very  un-Caucasian  type,  which 
might  have  served  for  Bottom  the  weaver,  and  was 
perhaps  intended  for  Midas ;  the  affinity  between  the 
human  and  the  asinine  character  is  here  touched  with 
becoming  delicacy,  and,  as  a  natural  representation  of 
an  unnatural  subject,  the  conception  is  not  unworthy 
to  take  its  place  beside  the  **  true  griffin  "  of  a  well- 
known  living  writer. 

The  terra-cottas  hitherto  noticed,  whether  vases  or 
figures,  belong  altogether  to  the  Greek  school.  Of  a 
later  period  is  a  ware,  of  which  the  Temple  collection 
possesses  a  few  specimens — the  red  lustrous  pottery 
with  ornaments  in  relief,  sometimes  known  as  Samian, 
and  sometimes  as  Aretine.  Although  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  authorities  in  classical  archaeology, 
the  late  CO.  Miiller,  has  ranked  this  fabric  amongst 
the  productions  of  late  Etruscan  skill  (v.  Archdol.  der 
Kunst,  $  171),  recent  researches  have  so  fully  .esta- 
blished the  wide  diffusion  of  the  manufacture  under  the 
early  Emperors,  that  it  can  hardly  now  be  characterized 
by  any  ethnical  name  but  Roman.  Signer  Riccio,  in  the 
work  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper,  vindicates  the  rights  of  Capua  as  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  manufacture,  in  opposition  to 
the  exclusive  claims  advanced  by  Signer  Fabbroni,  of 
Arezzo,  in  favour  of  his  native  city  (v.  Storia  degli 
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antichi  Vasi  fittUi  Aretint).  In  France  and  Germany  • 
also,  remains  have  been  found  of  kilns  for  firing  this 
ware,  of  moulds  for  impressing  the  reliefs,  and  of 
stamps  for  making  the  moulds.  In  England,  although 
firagnieuts  are  everywhere  discovered,  no  conclusive 
evidence,  I  believe,  exists  of  a  local  manufacture. 
Indeed  the  frequent  identity  of  the  potters'  names, 
stamped  on  these  fragments,  with  those  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  anciently  mended  examples,  which  had  probably 
been  broken  in  the  transit,  seems  rather  to  point  to 
an  importation  from  Germany.  Amongst  the  Temple 
specimens,  which  were  all  found  at  Pompeii,  is  a  saucer, 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  possessing  the  rare  recom- 
mendation of  being  unbroken.  The  fragility  of  the 
Samian  ware,  with  which  this  is  commonly,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  correctly,  identified,  was  proverbial 
in  the  Roman  times.  Plautus,  in  the  person  of  Peni- 
culus,  complaining  that  Meneechmus  did  not  knock 
loud  enough  at  a  door,  says  {"  Menachmus,"  A.  I, 
8.  ii.  V,  65) — 

"  MetuU,  credo,  ne  fores  SamiK  aient ;" 

and  again,  more  distinctly,  in  the  "Bacchides"  (A.  II. 
s.  ii.  V.  23)— 

"  Scis  tu,  nt  confringi  vas  cito  Samium  aolet." 

Vessels  of  this  fohric,  therefore,  not  having  been,  like 
the  earlier  Greek  vases,  deposited  in  the  chambers  of 
the  dead,  but  either  buried  in  the  earth  by  accident, 

erhaps  thrown  away  in  ancient  times  because  bro- 

are  now  seldom  found  entire. 

notber  variety  of  earthenware,  belonging  exclusively 

ie  Roman  time,  consists  of  some  small  vases  and 
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lamps  from  Pozzuoli,  of  which  the  body  is  of  a  pale 
clay,  covered  with  a  vitreous  glaze  of  bluish-green. 
A  still  rarer  object,  if  it  may  not  even  be  termed 
unique,  is  a  kind  of  jug,  twelve  inches  high,  having  on 
its  front  a  bas-relief  of  a  female,  apparently  sacrificing 
before  an  altar ;  the  body  is  of  earthenware,  but  its 
surface  has  been  coated  with  a  blue  cupriferous  enamel 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  small  figures  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs.  The  site  of  its  discovery  is  not 
recorded;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
made  in  Egypt  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

The.  bronzes  of  the  Temple  collection,  which  may 
next  be  considered,  fall,  like  the  terra-cottas,  into  two 
divisions,  that  of  ideal  art,  and  that  of  useful  manufac- 
ture. Those  of  the  former  class  are,  of  course,  of  smaU 
dimensions ;  for  the  larger  metallurgic  monuments  are 
found  chiefly  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  where 
none  but  the  Neapolitan  government  are  permitted  to 
explore.  Considering  the  multitude  of  bronze  statues 
which  ancient  writers  mention  as  existing  in  the  Roman 
times,  it  appears  at  first  somewhat  unaccountable  that 
they  should  so  rarely  be  found  in  other  districts  than 
these  buried  cities ;  but  the  reason  probably  is,  that 
the  majority  of  the  figures  which  were  accessible  were 
melted  down,  for  the  sake  of  their  metal,  by  the  Icono- 
clasts, both  secular  and  ecclesiastical — the  "  Barbari " 
and  "  Barberini  *' — of  the  middle  ages.  Had  Hercu- 
laneum been  exhumed  under  the  Angevin  or  Aragonese 
dynasties  of  Naples,  its  bronze  statues,  now  probably 
as  numerous  and  important  as  those  of  all  Europe 
united,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  colossal 
horse  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gennaro,  which  was  con- 
verted into  bells  for  the  cathedral  by  Cardinal  Carafifa. 
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The  finest  by  far  of  the  figures  in  the  present  col- 
lection, and  perhaps  the  most  beautiM  example  of 
its  class  in  the  British  Museum,  is  that  which  was 
deposited  there  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  about  six  years 
since — the  statuette  of  the  infant  Bacchus,  from 
Pompeii,  which  is  too  well  known  and  too  universally 
admired  to  need  any  description.  From  the  same 
locality,  and  of  equally  masterly  and  finished  style,  is  a 
bust  of  a  youthful  Satyr,  enveloped  in  the  nebris^  and 
holding  in  one  hand  some  fruit ;  the  eyes,  as  in  most 
of  the  larger  statues  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
are  inlaid  with  a  coloured  composition.  Some  of  the 
smaller  figures,  like  the  terra-cottas,  are  evidently 
reductions  from  celebrated  statues.  A  seated  figure 
of  Mercury,  only  four  inches  high,  is  from  the  same 
original  design,  though  slightly  varied  in  detail,  as 
the  life-sized  Mercury  from  Herculaneum,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples,  which  is  there  commonly  regarded 
as  the  finest  bronze  statue  which  has  survived  from 
ancient  times.  Another  apparent  copy  is  a  figure  of 
Venus,  found  at  Alexandria ;  it  is  nine  inches  high,  and 
gilded,  representing  the  goddess  arranging  her  hair 
before  a  mirror,  originally  in  her  left  hand,  but  now 
lost ;  it  is,  as  usual  with  such  imitations,  feeble  in 
execution,  though  very  graceful  in  design.  Of  more 
genuine  merit  is  a  statuette,  only  seven  inches  high, 
representing  a  youth  in  a  short  tunic  and  chlamys^ 
with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  perhaps  Adonis :  the  hands 
are  lost,  but  the  position  of  the  arm,  and  raised  left 
leg,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  bending  a  bow.  The 
boldness  and  accuracy  with  which  this  transient  move- 
ment is  expressed,  the  graceful  lines  of  the  drapery, 
and  the  clean  and  precise  execution  of  all  the  details, 
combine  to  refer  this  figure  to  the  best  period  of  art. 
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In  the  more  mechanical  department,  comprehend-* 
ing  bronze  vessels,  furniture,  articles  of  attire,  and 
other  objects  of  use,  the  collection  is  extremely  rich. 
No  part  is  more  interesting  or  complete  than  the 
specimens  of  defensive  armour,  found  almost  all  at 
Ruvo,  though  the  precise  distribution  of  the  several 
pieces,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  whose  tombs 
they  belonged,  is  not  recorded*     A  helmet  of  plain 
workmanship,  and  unusually  thick  and  heavy  material, 
bears  the  inscription  AAXIMOX  IITPPOr,   written 
in  archaic  characters  from  right  to  left.     The  name 
of  Dasimus  is  altogether  new ;  and  Pyrrhus,  his  father, 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Epirote 
invader  of  Magna  Grsecia^  as  the  form  of  the  letters, 
and  the  use  of  the  retrograde  arrangement,  together 
carry  it  earlier  even  than  the  celebrated  helmet  in  the 
British  Museum,  dedicated  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  in 
honour  of  his  Cumsean  victory,  b.c.  474.     Another 
helmet,  though  from  the  same  locality  as  the  first,  and 
probably  not  far  removed  in  age,  is  of  entirely  diffe- 
rent construction.     The  metal  of  this  is  light  and  thin, 
delicately  incised  in  parts  with  floral  ornaments ;  the 
edges  are  punctured  with  small  holes,  in  many  of  which 
remain  minute  brass  pins,  for  attaching  the  internal 
lining  ;  this  was  further  secured  with  coarse  thread,  of 
which  fragments,  apparently  perfect,  but  in  fact  quite 
rotten,  may  still  be  seen  in  their  original  place.     On 
the  summit,  fixed  in  a  bronze  socket,  is  a  wooden 
stump,  from  which  formerly  rose  the  crest.     Next 
may  be  mentioned  a  remarkably  fine  cuirass,  consisting 
of  breast  and  back  plates,  united  at  the  sides  by  hinges, 
still  preserved,  and  probably  also  by  shoulder-straps, 
now  lost,  but  which  might  have  been  decorated  with 
reliefs,  like  the  so-called  "Bronzes  of  Siris."   The  exact 
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adaptation  of  this  cuirass  to  every  curve  and  inequality 
of  the  body,  while  greatly  enhancing  its  beauty  as  a 
work  of  art,  must  proportionally  have  impeded  any 
violent  movement  in  the  wearer.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  prize  armour,  a 
specimen  of  the  aJffKa  represented  in  the  exergues  of 
the  decadrachms  of  Syracuse,  rather  than  as  intended 
for  actual  use.  A  waist-band  follows,  of  more  elastic 
construction,  having  at  one  end  two  hooks,  at  the 
other  three  pairs  of  holes  to  receive  them,  the  second 
and  third  pair  being  designed  to  meet  the  possible 
requirements  of  that  fair  rotundity  of  person  from 
which  the  classic  warrior  was  no  more  exempt,  in  the 
fifth  stage  of  life,  than  the  Shakespearian  "  Justice." 
Perhaps,  however,  the  finest  objects  in  this  series  are  a 
pair  of  greaves,  which  are  not  merely  carefully  modelled 
to  the  form  of  the  leg,  but  each  decorated  at  the  knee 
with  a  delicately  engraved,  though  somewhat  grotesque, 
figure  of  a  winged  Gorgon,  running,  with  her  tongue 
protruded,  gnashing  her  teeth,  and  brandishing  in  her 
hand  serpents.  The  edges  are  perforated  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  lining,  like  the  helmet  lastly  described, 
which  is  so  precisely  similar  to  the  greaves  in  style  and 
condition,  that  it  may,  not  improbably,  have  belonged 
to  the  same  person. 

The  equestrian  accoutrements  are  not  less  remark- 
able than  those  of  the  hoplite.  Amongst  those  of 
the  horse  is  a  frontal,  or  ampyx,  from  Armento  in  the 
Basilicata,  much  broken  and  restored,  but  retaining 
still  its  original  character.  It  is  a  plate  for  covering 
the  forehead  of  the  animal,  decorated  in  low  relief 
with  a  human  face  in  a  helmet ;  the  helmet  is  fastened 
below  by  irapayvaOlSe^f  OT  cheek-pieces,  in  the  shape 
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of  a  ram's  head,  identical  in  design  with  a  pair 
attached  to  a  helmet  in  the  present  collection.  Of 
equal  rarity  are  two  muzzles  for  covering  the  nose  of 
the  horse  ;  one  of  which,  found  at  Ruvo,  and  of  ele- 
gant construction,  has  a  bit,  with  its  curb-chain,  in 
perfect  preservation.  But  there  is  another  object 
also  attributed  to  Ruvo,  which,  if  it  can  be  believed 
antique,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  novel  articles 
of  equipment  yet  discovered.  It  is  a  bronze  spur, 
with  a  rowel,  and  a  buckle  for  a  strap  which  passed 
under  the  foot,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  charac- 
teristic badge  of  medieval  knighthood ;  but  the  de- 
composition of  the  metal  appears  to  indicate  an  anti- 
quity much  greater  than  the  middle  ages.  The  use  of 
some  kind  of  spurs,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
is  abundantly  attested  by  ancient  writers  (v.  Xenoph. 
Hipp.  viii.  5  ;  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  714 ;  Sil.  Ital.  vu.  696  ; 
Theophr.  Char.  21.);  indeed  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  similarity  of  manners  in  all  ages  of  the  world  may 
be  found  in  the  mention  of  this  implement  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (loc.  cit.)^  who  speaks  of  walking  in  spurs — 
hf  Tolf  fivar^i  irepiiraruv — as  a  Caprice  of  dandyism 
in  his  day.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  no  represen- 
tation of  the  spur,  of  whatever  construction,  has  yet 
been  identified  in  ancient  monuments;  and  the  one 
or  two  actual  specimens  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  to  light  (v.  Montfaucon,  Ant.  Eocpl.^  Supp., 
tom.  iv.  liv.  ii.  c.  4,  and  Caylus,  Rec.  iii.  pi.  9.  no.  5) 
have  been  subjected,  whether  rightly  or  not,  to  some 
suspicion.  No  evidence  exists,  even  in  literature,  of 
the  use  of  the  rowel  in  antiquity.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  by  writers  on  medieval  antiquities  to 
have  been  introduced  about  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
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of  England  (v.  Meyrick's  *  Ancient  Armwr^'  vol.  i. 
p.  90 ;  Fosbroke's  Eneycl.  Antiq.  p.  373) ;  and  it  eeems 
hardly  probable  that  such  an  appendage  to  the  spur, 
if  known  at  all  in  classic  times,  should  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  As,  however,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
practical  judges  in  Naples,  Signer  Gargiulo,  has  not 
hesitated  to  pronounce  the  Temple  specimen  to  be 
Greek,  I  shall  leave  the  balance  of  probabilities  to  be 
decided  by  others. 

The  only  other  objects  requiring  mention  amongst  the 
bronzes  are  a  nail,  of  quadrilateral  form,  eight  inches 
long,  having  on  each  face  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
has  already  been  published  by  Professor  Orioli,  in  the 
Report  of  the  ^'  Cangresso  degli  Scienziati  in  Napolij 
1845,'*  and  three  strigils,  from  Pompeii,  identical  in 
size  and  pattern,  having  each  on  one  side  of  the 
handle  a  representation  of  a  Roman  chariot-race,  de- 
lineated in  dotted  outline  by  means  of  small  punched 
holes. 

The  collection  of  glass,  though  less  extensive  than 
the  bronzes  and  terra-cottas,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  them 
in  interest  and  beauty.  That  the  East  was  the  mother 
of  glass  manufacture,  is  attested  not  merely  by  the 
tale  of  Pliny  as  to  its  accidental  invention  on  the  sands 
of  Syria,  but  by  the  more  trustworthy  evidence  of 
existing  monuments.  Representations,  not  merely  of 
glass  vessels,  but  of  the  process  of  glass-blowing,  are, 
according  to  Sir  Gardner  Willkinson  {Anc.  Egypt. 
ch.  vii.),  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  paintings  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  dynasty.  To  a  later,  but  more  definite 
period,  belongs  a  dated  monument  of  the  art,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  tbe  unique  vase  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud,  having  engraved 
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on  its  side,  in  the  cuneiform  character,  the  name  of 
Sargina,  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned  at  Khorsabad 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  Down 
to  the  Roman  Imperial  times,  Egypt  and  Phoenicia 
contained  the  principal  seats  of  this  manufacture.  The 
glass  discovered  in  the  late  tombs  of  Greece  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  still  more  largely  in  those  of  Southern 
Italy,  is  similar  to  that  which  is  common  in  Egypt. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  inscriptions  on  a  certain 
class  of  specimens  from  Roman  sites  is  the  name  of 
a  Sidonian  artist ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Puteoli, 
where  many  pieces  of  late  fabric  are  discovered,  was 
extensively  engaged,  under  the  Empire,  in  the  impor- 
tation of  glass  from  Phoenicia  and  Alexandria.  The 
Temple  collection  presents  examples  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal processes  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  66),  those 
of  blowing  and  turning,  or  grinding,  with  some  others 
not  described  by  him.  The  tombs  of  Magna  Graecia 
have  supplied  several  beautiful  specimens  of  alabastra, 
or  other  small  vases,  of  striated  fabric,  of  which  many 
have  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  varied  hues  the  iri- 
descent beauty  of  partial  decomposition.  Equally  rich 
in  effect  are  two  hemispherical  bowls,  examples  of 
the  ingenious  manufacture  from  sticks  of  polychrome 
glass,  united  laterally  by  the  application  of  a  flux  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  then  cut  across  horizontally  in 
layers  of  uniform  pattern.  A  small  round  vessel  with 
a  cover  exhibits  that  introduction  of  gold  for  which 
the  Egyptian  artificers  were  famed ;  and  a  white  vase, 
with  its  entire  surface  worked  symmetrically  into  small 
facets,  is  a  good  illustration  of  cutting.  The  finest 
object,  however,  in  the  collection  is  a  vase  ten  inches 
high,  and  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  with  two  small 
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handles,  each  springing  from  two  scenic  masks,  of  a 
cream-coloured  vitreous  paste.  This  vessel  was  found 
at  Atella ;  unfortunately,  the  discoverer,  with  an  igno- 
rant expectation  of  enhancing  its  value,  cleaned  off 
the  patina^  or  iridescent  coating,  before  selling  it  to 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Amongst  the  most  curious  objects,  however,  and 
probably  quite  new  to  the  English  amateur,  are  six 
small  figures  of  birds,  found  at  Pozzuoli,  and  whose 
original  application  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Each 
is  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  blown  as  thin  as  possible, 
in  white  or  blue  glass.  The  Museo  Borbonico,  which 
possesses,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  assemblage  of 
antique  glass  in  Europe,  has  but  two  such  objects, 
found  at  Pompeii,  but  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  those 
of  the  Temple  collection.  Another  article,  also  said 
to  be  from  Pozzuoli,  and  to  which  I  do  not  know  of 
any  parallel,  is  a  white  glass  cinerary  urn,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cradle,  1  foot  10  inches  long,  and  covered  with 
a  flat  top,  which  formed  a  sheet  of  unusual  dimensions 
for  an  ancient  manufacture.  It  is,  unfortunately,  much 
broken,  and  repaired. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sculptures  and  mosaics, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  the  Roman  period,  and  will 
therefore  be  last  considered,  the  remaining  classes  of 
objects  are  of  minor  importance.  The  amber  carvings, 
however,  which  represent  generally  scarabcgi,  human 
heads,  recumbent  bulls,  etc.,  are,  of  their  kind,  unusu- 
ally fine.  Their  archaic  workmanship  proves  that 
they  must  have  been  executed  before  the  period  when 
the  Baltic  trade  in  this  material  is  known  to  have  been 
opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  South.  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  spot  in  the  Mediterranean 
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where  amber  is  now  found  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  supplied  the  pieces  in  the  Temple  collec- 
tion, which  are  all  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Armento  in  the  Basilicata.  In  the  Odyssey,  however 
(xv.  459),  a  Phoenician  trader  is  mentioned  as 

"  Xpvctov  ^pfjLOv  ^x^^»  fitTa  If  ^\€KTpo^a'lP  Irpro, — " 

where  the  plural  form  of  ^Xe/crpounv  must  refer  to 
amber  beadSj  such  as  those  which  are  strung  into 
a  necklace  (though  without  gold),  in  the  present 
collection.  Should  these  in  like  manner  have  been 
brought  to  Italy  from  Phoenicia,  their  original  home 
must  have  probably  been  on  the  borders  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea.  From  whatever  source  obtained,  the 
material  was  evidently  regarded  as  valuable ;  for  in 
each  sculptured  specimen  the  subject  is  carefully  ad- 
justed to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  piece,  sometimes 
at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  proportion  to  economy,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  marble  statue  of 
David,  by  M.  Angelo,  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca  at 
Florence.  Not  merely  the  beads  of  the  necklace,  but 
the  other  carved  pieces,  are  all  pierced  for  suspension, 
and  were  probably  worn  as  amulets. 

The  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  though  in  many 
instances  elegant,  present  no  peculiarity  calling  for 
notice  in  a  learned  society.  The  coins  consist  merely 
of  twelve  promiscuous  specimens  in  gold,  of  no  nu- 
mismatic value.  Nor  are  the  engraved  scarabsei  and 
gems,  with  the  bone  and  ivory  carvings,  sufficiently 
important  to  need  description. 

The  next  series  to  be  considered  is  that  of  marbles 
and  alabasters,  which  in  number  exceed  100,  though 
the  majority  are  of  small  dimensions.  Amongst  so 
many  it  is  not  surprising  that  several  should  be  of 
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little  value,  especially  if  tested  by  the  standard  of  so 
splendid  a  collection  as  that  of  our  national  Museum. 
Magna  Graecia,  which  was  the  district  chiefly  acces- 
sible to  Sir  William  Temple,  does  not  furnish  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  valuable  relics  of  sculpture 
as  the  countries  which  have  been  opened  to  British 
influence  in  the  Levant,  whose  copious  and  character- 
istic productions  have  given  to  the  British  Museum 
an  undisputed  pre-eminence  amongst  the  collections  of 
Europe  for  variety,  instructiveness,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  highest,  if  not  always  the  most  popular,  forms 
of  art.  The  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  artistic  mo- 
numents of  other  classes,  and  particularly  the  exqui- 
site refinement  and  true  sculptural  spirit  of  the  coins, 
throughout  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  the  rarity  of  statuary  of  the  auto- 
nomous or  ante-Roman  period  is  not  due  to  any  want 
of  genius  or  power.  I  should  rather  attribute  it  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable  material  for  work 
of  the  highest  class.  The  tufo  and  other  stones 
employed  by  the  Etruscans  are  altogether  unfitted  for 
fine  execution  either  of  form  or  surface ;  the  Luna 
quarries  were  not  opened  before  the  time  of  the  Em- 
perors ;  and  Greek  marble  could  only  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  by  an  expensive  importation.  From 
this  cause,  I  think,  it  has  occurred  that  the  sculptures 
even  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  are  only  of  the  same 
quality,  and  of  course  very  inferior  in  number,  to  those 
of  the  Vatican.  The  mythological  or  ideal  statuary  in 
those  collections  consists,  with  few  exceptions,  either 
of  monuments  transported  from  Greece  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  or,  more  generally,  of  works  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  under  the  Empire,  though  frequently  by 
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Greek  resident  artists^  and  in  imitation  or  slight  modi- 
fication of  earlier  Greek  models.  Such  works  were, 
of  course,  more  extensively  produced  at  the  magni- 
ficent capital  of  the  Empire  than  in  the  smaller, 
though  highly  luxurious  and  cultivated,  cities  of  the 
provinces. 

The  Temple  collection  possesses  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  considerable  beauty.  The  most  important 
is  a  head  of  heroic  size,  representing  a  young  and 
beautiful  female  of  ideal  type,  but  of  uncertain  sub- 
ject :  the  hair,  which  is  simply  arranged  under  a  fillet, 
retains  traces  of  colour,  resembling  the  treatment  of 
the  female  statues  from  Herculaneum ;  the  design  is 
pure,  and  almost  severe,  but  the  execution  is  some- 
what hard,  and  bears,  apparently,  marks  of  re-touching. 
Another  head,  of  life-size,  representing  a  youthful 
Satyr,  is  of  fine  execution,  though  ordinary  design ; 
and  a  male  bust,  found  at  Baise,  with  features  re- 
sembling Jupiter,  but  with  the  head  partially  veiled, 
and  decorated  with  foliage — perhaps  intended  for  Sa- 
turn— is  remarkable  for  its  material,  giallo  antico^ 
though  for  no  other  quality  of  interest.  Of  greater 
merit,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  is  a  broken 
bas-relief  of  two  recumbent  Satyrs,  of  good  design 
and  in  pure  condition;  it  was  found  at  Cumae.  A. 
still  more  beautiful  monument,  belonging  probably 
to  the  Greek  period,  is  a  bas-relief  from  Cumae,  re- 
presenting Ariadne  reclining  on  a  rock,  a  figure 
equally  pure  in  conception,  and  skilful  in  execution. 
A  small  Pompeian  statuette  of  a  Satyr  holding  a  pan- 
ther by  the  neck  (of  which  the  upper  part  has  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  is  here  supplied  by  a  copy)  is 
remarkable   for   the  bold  and  accurate  modelling  of 
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the  struggling  animal,  and  the  admirable  expression 
of  vivacity  in  his  mischievous  master.  Of  a  new  and 
tasteful  design  is  a  trapezophoron^  in  the  form  of  a 
winged  boy  holding  in  his  arms  a  bird:  the  figure 
rises  from  foliage,  which  was  supported  by  a  lion's 
foot,  now  lost ;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  boy's  wings 
to  the  superincumbent  weight  at  once  relieves  the 
sense  of  weakness,  which  appears  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  more  common  form  of  these  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  preserves,  by  a  judicious  modification  of  natural 
structure  in  the  wing  itself,  the  purely  architectural 
spirit  of  the  composition.  This  figure,  which  is  of 
Parian  marble,  was  obtained  from  Cumae. 

In  addition  to  these  ideal  sculptures,  which  belong 
to  the  mixed  class  before  described,  and  conveniently 
termed  Graeco-Roman,  the  collection  contains  several 
portrait  busts  from  Pozzuoli  and  elsewhere,  of  which 
the  majority  are  purely  Roman  both  in  subject  and 
style.  None,  however,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  re- 
quire individual  mention. 

Amongst  the  sepulchral  monuments,  consisting 
principally  of  inscribed  cinerary  urns  of  the  usual 
character,  may,  perhaps,  be  included  a  vase  of  oriental 
alabaster,  of  the  form  of  an  urceolus,  eighteen  inches 
high :  the  handle  springs  from  a  finely  sculptured 
head  of  Medusa,  of  the  later  or  attractive  type,  and 
terminates  above  in  the  head  of  a  frog,  which  joins  it 
to  the  rim.  The  discovery  of  this  singularly  beautiful 
monument  is  not  recorded. 

One  only  of  the  inscriptions  (of  which  an  impres- 
sion is  now  submitted  for  inspection)  requires  spe- 
cial mention.  It  is  on  a  tablet  found  at  Baise,  and 
though   now  imperfect,    and    the   letters    somewhat 
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eflFaced  by  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  read  as 
follows : — 

-  -  ITRVVIO 

-  ONI. ARCH 

-  IV8  CLASSIC 

-  -  -  B.M. 

The  interest  of  this  teCblet  depends  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  incomplete  words  of  the  first  two  lines  are 
supplied.  If  it  be  allowable  to  render  them  thus — 
•*  Vitruvio  PoUioni  architecto/* — ^we  possess  a  memo- 
rial of  a  person  of  great  celebrity  in  the  literature  of 
the  arts.  Unfortunately,  the  few  biographical  notices 
which  remain  of  Vitruvius  throw  no  light  upon  the 
propriety  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  only  other 
name  recorded  in  history,  with  which  the  defective 
cognomen  might  be  consistently  supplied,  is  that  of 
Lucius  Vitruvius  Cerdo,  which  was  long  preserved  in 
the  following  inscription  on  the  arch  of  the  Gavii,  at 
Verona,  unhappily  destroyed  in  1805 : — l  .  vitrvvivs  . 

L  .  L  .  CERDO  .  ARCHITECTUS    (v.    Grutcr,    p.   clxXXvi.  ; 

Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat.  8eL  no.  4145 ;  MafFei,  Verona  Ulust. 
pt.  ii.  p.  20 ;  pt.  iii.  p.  90).  The  architectural  style 
of  that  arch,  however,  seems  to  have  indicated  a  later 
date  than  would  consist  with  the  palaeography  of  this 
tablet,  which  appears  of  the  Augustan  age,  or  not  far 
removed  from  it.  Herr  Mommsen,  who  has  published 
this  monument  in  his  *  Inscriptiones  Neapolitante* 
(No.  2665),  has  thrown  doubt  on  the  proposed  inter- 
pretation, suggesting  that  the  Vitruvius  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  may  have  been  an  officer  in  the  Fleet 
of  Misenum,  and  that  "  arch  "  may  stand  for  '*  archi- 
gubemo  "  rather  than  "  architecto."  But,  with  sincere 
deference  to  so  distinguished  an  authority,  it  seems  to 
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me  hardly  in  accordance  with  that  sound  and  philo- 
sophic criticism  by  which  evidently  he  aims  to  be 
guided,  to  prefer  a  less  natural  interpretation,  simply 
because  the  more  natural  happened  to  be  also  the 
more  interesting.  Although  there  may  be  folly  in  cre- 
dulity, there  is  not  necessarily  wisdom  in  scepticism. 
Had  the  question  been  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
monument,  I  should  certainly  have  admitted  that  the 
greater  the  curiosity,  the  greater  the  ground  for  sus- 
picion. But  in  the  present  instance  the  inscription 
itself  is  undoubted  :  the  sole  question  is,  to  whom  does 
it  refer  ?  And  it  certainly  appears  to  me  more  rational, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  suppose 
that  it  refers  to  a  person  whom  we  know  at  least  to 
have  existed,  than  to  a  person  who  is  only  called  into 
being  for  the  purposes  of  criticism. 

There  is  in  the  collection  another  inscription  of  a 
different  class,  but  possessing  likewise  some  curiosity. 
It  is  engcaved  upon  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  in  small  and 
hardly  legible  Greek  letters,  and  has  been  a  good  deal 
broken  and  repaired.  This  inscription,  which  was 
found  at  Cumse,  has  been  published  by  Henzen  in  the 
^  Annali  delV  Instituto'  for  1846,  and  again  in  an 
article  by  Signer  Minervini,  in  the  '  Bulletino  Arch^o- 
logico  Napolitano '  of  July,  1848.  The  purport  of  it 
is  an  imprecation  on  a  woman  named  Valeria  Codra- 
tilla,  apparently  by  her  husband ;  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  of  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era. 

The  mosaics,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  all  belong  to  the  class  termed  opus 
vermiculatum^  in  which  stone,  marble,  clay,  and  glass 
are  jointly  used  for  the  production  of  the  best  attainable 
pictorial  effect.     There  are  none,  I  think,  in  a  strictly 
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genuine  condition,  as  taken  from  the  soil ;  indeed,  from 
the  absence  of  any  record  as  to  their  respective  sites 
of  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  obtained 
chiefly  from  dealers,  who,  finding  their  decorative 
properties  more  available  in  the  market  than  their 
archeological,  repaired,  and,  when  need  was,  restored 
them,  to  an  extent  which  has  somewhat  detracted  from 
their  value  as  ancient  monuments.  Despite  this  draw- 
back, however,  which  is  common  to  the  majority  of 
the  mosaics  preserved  not  merely  in  the  palaces  but 
the  museums  of  the  Continent,  some  of  the  specimens 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  ornamentation  prevailing 
in  the  Imperial  times,  and  assist  to  strengthen  that 
which  is  perhaps  the  weakest  department  in  our  na- 
tional collection  of  antiquities.  One  piece,  divided 
into  eight,  compartments,  each  representing  a  fish,  is 
but  little  restored,  and  very  characteristic  of  Roman 
taste,  both  in  subject  and  composition.  Two  others, 
representing  figures  engaged  in  sacrificial  rites,  though, 
like  the  preceding,  deficient  in  refinement,  from  the 
largeness  and  imperfect  adjustment  of  the  tessera^  are 
very  efifective  as  mural  decorations.  The  remaining 
pieces  present  chiefly  stiflf  ornamental  patterns,  adapted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  furniture ;  and  as  such  they 
are  now  being  arranged  in  the  Museum. 

The  last  series  to  be  noticed  consists  of  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Roman  fresco-painting.  These  may  all  be 
assigned  to  the  early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
scale  of  colour  adopted  by  the  purer  Greek  school  had 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  variety  of  composition 
and  general  liveliness  of  efiect  were  more  cultivated 
than  accuracy  of  drawing  or  truth  of  detail.  Most  of 
the  pieces  are  small  and  unimportant ;   but  four,  of 
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larger  dimensions^  deserve  separate  mention.  The 
most  interesting  in  subject,  though  now  much  defaced, 
is  a  scene  from  the  myth  of  Hippolytus, — Phaedra 
denouncing  to  Theseus  the  pretended  crime  of  his  son, 
who  is  represented  as  a  huntsman  attended  by  his  dog, 
and,  with  uplifted  hands,  expressing  his  horror  at  the 
infamous  accusation.  Of  the  others,  the  largest,  which 
is  28  inches  by  1 8,  represents  Apollo  Citharoedus,  his 
lyre  resting  on  a  stand  supported  by  a  dwarf  caryatid, 
resembling  in  design  a  trapezophoron  in  the  present 
collection.  The  other  two  exhibit  a  Victory  with  a 
palm-branch,  and  a  female  attended  by  a  Cupid — 
supposed  to  be  Phryne  unveiling  herself  before  her 
judges.  All  these  four  were  discovered  at  Pompeii ; 
they  came  into  Sir  W.  Temple's  possession  with  a 
somewhat  questionable  title ;  and  for  the  right  of  re- 
taining them  the  British  Museum  is  indebted  to  a 
special  permission  not  often  accorded  by  the  Neapo- 
litan Court,  and  in  its  circumstances  tantamount  to  a 
donation. 

Besides  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  of  which 
the  description  here  closes,  a  few  objects  are  included 
in  the  collection,  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
periods,  though  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  the 
generally  classic  character  of  the  whole.  The  finest 
of  these  is  a  bucket  of  Venetian  glass,  of  blue  and 
white  fabric,  very  elegant  in  design  and  colour.  A 
small  glass  goblet,  of  the  same  manufacture,  is  remark- 
able for  the  silvery  iridescence  with  which  it  is  coated. 
There  is  also  a  numerous  array  of  red  earthenware 
vases  from  Sicily,  which  are,  I  believe,  of  Saracenic 
origin ;  but  they  are  chiefly  notable  for  fantastic 
forms. 
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la  the  month  of  September  last,  I  was  sent  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  remove  the  col- 
lection from  Naples.  I  found  a  copious  and  careful 
catalogue  of  the  whole,  drawn  up,  about  two  years 
since,  by  Signor  Gargiulo,  which,  though  of  no  lite- 
rary pretensions,  proved  very  serviceable  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  objects,  as  it  has  since  been  in  their 
classification.  The  necessary  arrangements  having 
been  completed,  the  collection  was  safely  conveyed,  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  will  now  shortly  be  thrown  open  to  public 
view. 

Edmund  Oldfield. 
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v.— ON   THE  ALLEGED  CONNECTION   BETWEEN  THE 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  AND  ASSYRIA. 


BY   THE    LORD   BISHOP   OF   ST.    DAVID* S, 

PRESIDENT. 


(Read  May  20th,  1857.) 

The  value  of  the  discoveries  which  have  already  un- 
locked so  many  authentic  records  of  early  Assyrian 
history,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  though  it  will  pro- 
bably be  long  before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated,  as  we 
may  now  be  witnessing  no  more  than  the  dawn  of  that 
light  which  those  discoveries  are  destined  to  shed, 
in  their  future  progress,  on  objects  and  epochs  which 
have  not  yet  been  brought  within  their  range.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that,  even  at  their  present  stage,  they 
should  give  rise  to  manifold  conjectures,  and  be  in- 
voked in  aid  of  various  systems,  sometimes  perhaps 
prematurely,  or  to  an  extent  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  critical  investigation.  The  lively  interest  which 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  has  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject, induces  me  to  draw  its  attention  to  an  attempt 
which  has  been  recently  made  in  Germany,  and  in  a 
great  measure  grounded  on  those  discoveries^  to  con- 
nect the  early  history  of  Greece  with  that  of  Assyria, 
and   to  establish   the  strictly  historical  character  of 
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events  which  have  been  considered  by  some  eminent 
modern  critics  as  purely  mythical. 

The  work  to  which  I  refer  is  entitled  Geschichte 
der  Assyrier  und  Iranier  torn  ISten  bis  zum  5ten 
Jahrhundert  vor  ChristuSj  von  Jacob  Kruger.  The 
author  belongs  to  that  school  of  historical  criticism 
which  maintains  that  an  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Asia  may  be  traced  through  authentic  records  to 
the  period  in  which  his  history  begins ;  and  in  his 
preface  he  speaks  with  some  asperity  of  those  who 
take  a  different  view,  as  deficient  either  in  knowledge 
or  judgment ;  and  is  especially  severe  on  the  late  Karl 
Otfried  Miiller,  as  guilty  of  what  he  calls  the  ''  colossal 
folly  "  of  attempting  to  inclose  Greece  with  a  **  Chi- 
nese Wall,'"  so  as  to  exclude  the  influence  of  Eastern 
civilization  on  the  early  development  of  the  Hellenic 
mind.  One  who  so  pronounces  upon  others,  chal- 
lenges the  strictest  examination  of  his  own  conclu- 
sions ;  and  if  they  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  those 
who  reject  them  will  at  least  have  had  the  benefit  of 
all  the  light  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
them,  and  cannot  be  charged  with  ignorance  of  the 
premises  on  which  they  rest.  I  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  if 
I  did  not  first  of  all  exhibit  it  in  its  broad  outlines,  so 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  speciousness 
it  may  claim  on  the  score  of  intrinsic  coherency  and 
compactness.  But  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  I 
shall  find  myself  obliged  to  cast  a  glance  over  a  very 
wide  field  of  historical  and  chronological  inquiry,  the 
matters  with  which  this  Paper  is  properly  concerned, 
and  on  which  alone  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
pressing a  decided  opinion,  lie  within  a  comparatively 
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narrow  compass.     I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  M. 
Kruger's  work,  which  was  only  published  last  year, 
has  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Germany.     I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  itself  is  there 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  aversion  in  many  philo- 
logical circles ;  and  there  is  much  in  his  book  as  to 
which  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  obtained  the  assent 
of  any  whose  judgment  is  of  much  weight.     But  this 
is  of  the  less  importance,  as,  on  one  material  point,  he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  unconsciously  to  coincide 
with  an  author  for  whose  learning  and  genius  I  enter- 
tain most  profound  respect ;  and  there  are  other  points 
in  which  his  views  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with 
some  which  once  prevailed  very  extensively  among 
English  scholars,  and  as  to  which  I  do  not  know  how 
far  they  have  been  yet  abandoned.     It  is  not  then  the 
importance,  either  as  to  celebrity  or  intrinsic  merit,  of 
the  work  itself,  that  has  induced  me  to  select  it  as  a 
subject  for  criticism.     Nor  indeed  is  it  my  intention 
to  deal  with  it  controversially,  any  further  than  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  my  main  object,  which  is 
neither  polemical  nor  dogmatical,  but  is  simply  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  limits  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  a  certain  period  and  field  of  ancient  history ; 
and  for  such  an  inquiry  the  statements  which  I  am 
about  to  consider  may,  perhaps,  by  their  breadth  and 
boldness,  afford  a  more  convenient  occasion  than  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  subject  had  been  treated  by' 
some  more  distinguished  author. 

Among  all  the  events  related  in  the  great  Persian 
epos,  the  Shah-nameh,  none  is  more  memorable,  or 
attended  with  more  momentous  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, than  the  partition  made  by  Feridun.     This 
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powerful  monarch,  after  having  overcome  the  mon- 
strous tyrant  Zohak,  and  chained  him  to  a  rock  in  the 
deepest  cavern  of  Mount  Demawend,  was  still  reigning 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  when  he  thought  fit  to  divide 
his  vast  dominions,  extending  from  India  ta  the  Medi- 
terranean, among  his  three  sons,  Tur,  Selm,  and  Iredsh. 
To  Tur  he  assigned  the  provinces  on  the  Ox  us ;  to 
Selm,  those  of  the  extreme  west;  but  the  fairest, 
richest,  noblest  portion,  the  land  of  heroes,  Iran  and 
Yemen,  he  bestowed  on  his  favourite  youngest  son, 
the  virtuous  and  gentle  Iredsh.  The  two  elder  bro- 
thers, burning  with  envy  and  hatred,  conspired  against 
the  younger,  slew  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Feridun. 
But  an  avenger  sprang  up  in  the  person  of  Minutshehr, 
the  son  of  a  posthumous  daughter  of  the  murdered 
prince.^  Minutshehr,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate, 
successively  vanquished  the  two  guilty  brothers,  slew 
each  of  them'with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  each  of  their 
heads  to  Feridun,  who,  sated,  but  grieved  with  the 
vengeance  which  he  had  sought,  sank  into  the  grave, 
leaving  his  great-grandson  lord  of  the  whole  realm. 

So  far  it  must  seem  doubtful  whether  we  have  any- 
thing before  us  but  materials  for  poetry,  as  to  which, 
judging  from  their  own  appearance,  we  could  not  say 
whether  they  contain  any  real  facts,  or  are  purely  fic- 
titious. We  now  come  to  our  author's  view  of  them. 
M.  Kruger  believes  that  he  can  identify  Firdusi's  hero, 

^  The  name  j^^  occurs  again,  more  than  2000  years  later,  as 
that  of  the  son  of  Kahus,  who,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Samanid 
dynasty,  reigned  in  Ghilan,  Tabristan,  and  Kirkan  (Hyrcania),  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. — Mirchond,  App,  ad  Hist. 
Soman,  ed.  Wilken,  c.  20.  His  dominions  thus  appear  to  have  been 
the  very  theatre  of  the  campaigns  of  the  ancient  Minutshehr. 
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Minutshehr,  with  the  founder  of  that  Assyrian  dy- 
nasty which  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  borne  rule 
in  Upper  Asia  for  520  years  before  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes.  He  believes  this  to  be  the  same  personage 
who  elsewhere  appears  under  the  name  of  Ninus,  of 
Calah  (as  founder  of  the  capital  so  called),  and  of 
Ashur-da-pal-il,  or  Sandapal,  in  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
newly  discovered  list  of  Assyrian  kings.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  land  of  Selm  is 
no  other  than  the  Kingdom  of  Tantalus,  comprising 
not  only  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  but  Syria  and  part 
of  Northern  Africa,  with  the  ancient  Sipylus  for  its 
capital.  But  the  sovereignty  of  this  Selm  dynasty 
extended  (as  he  undertakes  to  show)'  much  further 
west,  if  not  to  Italy,  at  all  events  to  Greece,  which 
acknowledged  a  kind  of  feudal  dependence  on  the 
house  of  Tantalus.  The  victorious  arms  of  Minu- 
tshehr  forced  the  son  of  Tantalus  to  evacuate  his  Asia- 
tic provinces,  and  retire  to  Greece,  where,  by  a  series 
of  conquests,  he  established  his  direct  dominion  not 
only  in  the  peninsula  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  but 
ii)  the  north.  But  this  new  settlement  of  Pelops  gave 
rise  to  fresh  contests  between  his  descendants  and  their 
old  Assyrian  enemies.  The  Assyrians,  still  bent  on 
aggression,  not  content  with  the  stronghold  in  which 
they  had  placed  a  governor  called  Dardanus,  built  the 
new  town  of  Ilion,  an  ''Assyrian  Sebastopol,"  and 
"standing  menace"  to  the  Pelopid  princes.  From 
this  point  they  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Greece 
by  piratical  excursions,  until  the  common  sense  of  in- 
sult and  danger  united  all  the  Grecian  chiefs,  under 
the  command  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  expedition  against 
Ilion.     The  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Court  of  Assyria 
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enabled  the  city  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  would 
perhaps  have  finally  triumphed,  if  the  Greek  strata- 
gem of  a  feigned  retreat  had  not  induced  them  to 
withdraw ;  and,  before  they  could  be  reassembled,  the 
besiegers  had  left  the  "  Assyrian  Sebastopol "  a  smok- 
ing ruin. 

It  can  hardly  bedenied  that,  if  the  absence  of  poetry 
were  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  historical  truth,  this 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Trojan  War 
would  have  a  fairer  claim  to  credit  than  the  preceding 
summary,  dry  as  it  is,  from  the  Shah-nameh.  But 
while  in  this  respect  they  really  stand  on  exactly  the 
same  level,  the  one  offering  no  better  internal  evidence 
than  the  other,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  they  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  one  another  in  our 
author's  view,  and  with  respect  to  that  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  And  we  have  to  consider,  first  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  identifies  the  Shah  Minutshehr  with 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c,  and  then  the  nature  of  the  superstructure 
which  he  rears  upon  this  basis.  But  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  observe,  that  nothing  can  be  less 
warranted  by  the  language  of  Firdusi  himself,  nothing 
more  clearly  foreign  to  his  conception  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  than  the  combination  just  described 
between  his  personages  and  those  of  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece.  If  indeed  his  language  was  to  be  pressed 
into  a  literal  construction,  the  empire  of  Feridun 
would  have  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to 
the  heart  of  Europe ;  for  the  share  assigned  to  Tur 
is  described  by  the  names  of  Tshin  and  Turkestan  ; 
oftener  simply  as  Tshin.  That  of  Selm  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  of  Roum  and  Khawer,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  former  of  these  names  comprises  the 
territories  subject  to  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. Khawer,  though  properly  signifying  the  West, 
is  thought  to  comprehend  some  of  the  regions  to  the 
south,  including  part  of  Northern  Africa.  But  the 
Persian  poet,  writing,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  the 
Court  of  the  Ghaznevide  Sultan,  about  1000  years 
after  the  Christian  era,  though  he  has  been  praised 
for  his  comparative  sobriety  of  fancy,  has  never  been 
asserted,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers,  to  have  been 
wholly  free  from  the  Oriental  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
which  indeed  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  all  his  nar- 
ratives and  descriptions.  No  doubt  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  precise  geographical  limits 
within  which  his  story  moves.  It  was  enough  for  his 
purpose  to  leave  ample  scope  in  every  direction  for  the 
imagination  of  his  public.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
no  more  thought  of  Roum  as  comprising  the  whole 
Roman  territory,  than  of  Tshin  as  the  whole  of  China. 
With  what  latitude  the  latter  of  these  names  was  used 
by  the  poet,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  forces  of  Tur  and  Selm  have  crossed  the  Oxus, 
and  Minutshehr  advances  from  Temish,  the  imperial 
residence,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  Tabristan,  to  give  them 
battle,  his  army  is  said  to  have  extended  its  front  from 
the  forest  of  Narve  as  far  as  Tshin,  certainly  very  far 
west  of  the  modern  frontier  of  China.  Again,  after 
the  death  of  Tur  we  hear  of  a  stronghold  in  Alan-land» 
a  castle  of  castles,  standing  in  the  sea,  containing  great 
treasures,  where  Selm  is  expected  to  take  refuge.  It 
is  taken  by  a  stratagem  before  he  reaches  it ;  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  seashore,  he  finds  no  vessel  to  escape 
in,  but  is  overtaken  and  slain  by  Minutshehr.     This 
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sea  is  not  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  Caspian;  for 
when  the  conqueror  returns  in  triumph  to  Temish,  he 
is  expressly  said  to  come  from  the  sea  of  Ghilan.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  surmise  that  the  poet 
himself  entertained  even  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
Asia  Minor  was  the  real  theatre  of  events  which  he 
places  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  omission  is  amply  sup- 
plied, or  his  mistake,  if  such  it  be,  clearly  corrected, 
by  one  of  the  Mahometan  annalists  in  D'Ohsson's 
'  Tableau  de  FOrient,'  by  whom  the  partition  is 
described  as  follows: — "Thus  Feridun  gave  to  Selm 
Asia  Minor,  called  Khawer,  and  Khorasan  to  Toor. 
He  bestowed  on  Iredsh  the  throne  of  Istakhar,  with 
all  Persia,  and  with  the  rights  of  suzerainty  over  the 
two  other  thrones.  Selm  established  himself  at  Sarsan 
or  Sardis  in  Lydia."  I  must  leave  it  to  competent 
judges  to  decide  whether  this  witness  does  not  prove 
too  much,  and  whether  his  account,  or  that  of  Firdusi, 
bears  the  plainer  marks  of  a  genuine  native  tradition. 
But  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to  the  same  his- 
torian, Minutshehr,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 
divided  it  into  several  departments,  some  of  which  he 
disposed  of  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Selm,  a  state- 
ment quite  as  much  at  variance  with  M,  Kruger's 
view  as  those  of  Firdusi,  which  however  I  believe  to 
be  much  nearer  the  truth. 

I  now  find  myself  confirmed  in  this  view  by  some 
high  authorities,  to  which  I  had  not  access  when  the 
preceding  remarks  were  written.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,* 
observes  that  the  relationship  of  the  Arians,  after  their 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1855,  p.  252. 
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establishment  in  Central  Persia,  to  the  great  nations 
on  their  western  frontier,  is  represented  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  of  Feridun  between  his  three  sons, 
Selm,  Toor,  and  Erij."  Dr.  Haug,  in  an  appendix  on 
the  Vendidad,  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  great  work  on  Egypt,  published  this  year, 
considers  Selm  as  representing  the  land  of  the  Sarma- 
ttans ;  and  believes  that  the  partition,  as  described  in 
the  Shah-nameh,  points  to  an  ancient  historical  ground- 
work. Sir  H.  Rawlinson  indeed  identifies  the  name 
of  Selm  with  a  Semitic  word,  which  he  says,  in  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  every- 
where expresses  the  **we8t"  or  **the  setting  sun ;"  and 
he  even  believes  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  "  city  of  the  west  '*;  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  the  name  Selm  denotes  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  Semites  in  regard  to  the  Arians. 
All  that  I  would  venture  to  remark  upon  this  is,  that 
Dr.  Haug's  combination  of  Selm  with  the  land  of  the 
Sarmatians  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  all 
the  indications  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  Shah- 
nameh  as  to  the  proper  country  of  Selm.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  observes  (vol.  vi.  p.  97)  that  the  provinces  of 
Ghilan  and  Mazenderan,  with  the  Caspian  (Hyrcanian) 
passes,  formed  the  core  of  the'Arian  possessions,  which 
subsequently  comprehended  the  whole  of  Media  and 
Farsistan. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Firdusi  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  an  unconscious  witness  to  the  fact  for  which 
he  is  cited  ;  and  this  will  mainly  depend  on  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  the  historical  personality,  and 
above  all,  the  time  of  Minutshehr. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  this  subject  are,  I  be- 
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lieve,  best  known  to  those  who  have  paid  most  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  way 
through  them.  The  late  eminent  Orientalist,  Von 
Ham mer-Purgs tall,  who,  in  his  own  department  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature,  has  perhaps 
hardly  left  a  superior,  and  probably  very  few  equals, — 
discussed  this  question  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
Shah-nameh,  in  the  Vienna  Jahrhucher  der  lAteratur^ 
vol.  ix.  1820,  and  he  arrived  at  a  result  widely  different 
from  that  of  M.  Kruger.  He  conceived  that  the  line 
of  sovereigns  enumerated  in  the  Shah-nameh  is  in 
striking  accordance,  both  as  to  names  and  events,  with 
the  list  of  Median  kings  preserved  by  Ctesias  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  part  of  the  same  succession 
which  has  been  reported  by  Herodotus  on  the  other. 
He  identifies  Deioces  with  Djemshid,  and  supposes 
that  Herodotus  passed  over  Zohak  in  silence,  as  only 
representing  a  period  of  foreign,  that  is  Assyrian,  op- 
pression, from  which  the  nation  was  delivered  by 
Phraortes,  who  thus  corresponds  in  all  respects  with 
Feridun,  and  in  name  with  the  Arbaces  of  Ctesias. 
Minutshehr  indeed,  according  to  this  comparison  of 
the  lists,  sinks  from  the  conspicuous  position  which 
he  occupies  in  the  Shah-nameh,  into  a  very  obscure 
and  insignificant  personage,  the  Mandauces  of  Ctesias, 
and,  as  well  as  his  successors,  down  to  Kei-Kawus,  is 
entirely  unnoticed  by  Herodotus.  But  as  the  Shah- 
nameh  relates  that,  in  the  reign  of  Kei-Kaw\is,  Iran 
was  for  eight-and-twenty  years  under  the  yoke  of 
Turan,  this  coincidence  with  the  period  of  the  Scythian 
rule,  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares  L,  seemed  to  Von  Ham- 
mer to  establish  the  identity  of  this  Cyaxares  with 
Kei-Kawus,  and  with  the  Artibarnas  of  Ctesias,  beyond 
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a  doubt.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  he  lays  so 
much  stress  on  this  coincidence,  he  does  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  other  chronological  datum  of 
the  Shah-nameh.  He  evidently  regarded  those  of  the 
earlier  period  as  hopelessly  unavailable  for  historical 
purposes.  And  at  first  sight  they  certainly  seem  so. 
When  we  find  a  reign  of  700  years  attributed  to  Djem- 
shid,  1000  to  Zohak,  500  to  Feridun,  and  120  to  Mi- 
nutshehr,  it  is  natural  enough  to  conclude  that  such 
a  chronology  can  afibrd  no  materials  for  historical 
investigation.  But  M.  Kruger,  following  D'Ohsson, 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  others,  points  out  that  this  is 
a  hasty  inference,  and  that  these  portentous-looking 
numbers  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  express  the 
duration  of  dynasties,  which  are  represented  each  by 
the  name  of  a  single  sovereign ;  and  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  lists  of  Assyrian  kings  fit  in  so  exactly 
to  the  chronological  framework  of  the  Shah-nameh, 
as  to  aiford  means  of  recovering  particulars  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  Assyrian  history. 

It  would  only  lead  me  away  from  my  present  object 
if  I  were  to  enter  into  the  details  of  M.  Kruger's  com- 
putations. It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that,  start- 
ing from  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  323  b.c,  he  is 
brought,  by  the  term  of  732  years,  uniformly  assigned 
to  the  Keianian  dynasty  in  all  the  Persian  systems  of 
chronology,  to  1055  b.c,  as  the  beginning  of  that  series, 
or  of  the  reign  of  Kei-Kobad.  In  the  preceding  dy- 
nasty, the  Pishdadian,  which  has  commonly  been  con- 
sidered as  almost  fabulous,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in 
the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  between  the  chronology 
of  the  Shah-nameh  and  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  that 
of  the   annalists   in   D'Ohsson's  Tableau  de  r  Orient y 
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amounting  to  exactly  1200  years.     The  lower  figures 
of  what  may  be  called  the  profane  chronology  place 
the  beginning  of  this  dynasty,  with  Keiomors,  in  2308 
B.C.,  and  this  epoch  coi*responds  with  a  remarkably 
close  approximation  both  to  the  Chinese  and  the  re- 
ceived Mosaic  date  of  the  Deluge.     The  difference  of 
1200  years  falls  almost  entirely  in  the  periods  assigned 
to  Zohak  and  to  Feridun ;  the  1000  years  of  Zohak 
being  reduced  by  the  annalists  to  130,  and  the  500  of 
Feridun  to  220.     Thus,  the  reign  of  Djemshid  ends 
B.C.  1594,  that  of  Feridun,  b.c.  1244.     According  to 
all  the  systems,  sacred  and  profane,  120  years  are  as- 
signed to  Minutshehr,  or  the  line  represented  by  his 
name;  and  thus  the  beginning  of  his  reign  exactly 
coincides  with  the  epoch  fixed  by  Herodotus  for  that 
of  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia.     (On  this  I 
would  only  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  exactness  of 
this  coincidence  depends  on  a  calculation  which  dif- 
fers by  nine-and-twenty  years  from  that  of  Niebuhr, 
Bunsen,  and  Rawlinson,  which  the  comparison  with 
Berosus  seems  to  render  very  nearly  certain,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  Herodotus  conceived  the  beginning  of  the 
Assyrian  supremacy   to  date  from   1273  b.c     This 
however  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  little  moment.) 
If  then  the  conquests  of  Minutshehr  comprehended 
the  territory  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  its 
founder    or    restorer.      The   synchronism   is,    at   all 
events,  remarkable,  and  must  be  allowed  naturally  and 
strongly  to  suggest  the  surmise  of  personal  identity. 
But  whether  it  is  suflScient  of  itself  to  establish  that 
fact,  without  any  other  connecting  link  between  Mi- 
nutshehr and  Sandapal,  is  another  question.     Such  a 
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link,  however,  M.  Kruger  conceives  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Greek  lists  of  Assyrian  and  Median  kings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  peculiar  features  in 
his  system. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  Von  Hammer's 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Median  Ust  of  Ctesias  with 
Herodotus  and  the  Shah-nameh.  That  attempt  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
either.  A  more  probable  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  proposed  by  Volney,  supposes  the  list 
of  Ctesias  to  contain  that  of  Herodotus  twice  over. 
For  the  whole  sum  of  the  reigns  in  Ctesias  is  only  a 
little  more  than  double  of  that  in  Herodotus,  and  the 
numbers  given  by  Herodotus  very  nearly  coincide  with 
those  which  are  repeated,  with  very  shght  variations, 
by  Ctesias.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Karl 
Mueller  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ctesias, 
in  the  Paris  Scriptorum  Grmcorum  Bibliothecay  vol. 
xix.  p.  43;  and,  with  some  modifications,  by  von 
Gumpach,  in  his  instructive  work  on  the  '  Chronology 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,'^  where  he  observes 
(p.  143):  "The  repetitions  in  Ctesias  are  evidently  de- 
rived from  two  different  sources,  which  enumerated  the 
Median  kings  under  different  names ;"  and  he  exhibits 
the  correspondence  of  the  three  lists  as  follows : — 

H  BRODOTU8 .  Ctesias  . 

Deioces     53  yrs.  Mandauces  50  yrs.  Artyras       50  yrs. 

Phraortes  22  Arbaces       28  Arbianes      22 

Cyaxres    40  Artseus        40  Astibaras     40 

Astyages  35  Artynes  ?     22  Sosarmus  ?  30 

150  140  142 

*  Die  Zeitrechnung  der  Babylonier  und  Assyrier.  (Heidelberg, 
1852.) 
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M.  Kruger  takes  an  entirely  diiferent  course,  in 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
originality.  He  imagines  that  the  list  of  Ctesias  be* 
longs,  not  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  to  one  earlier  by  many 
centuries,  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  that  empire 
in  the  thirteenth  century  b.c,  and  intervening  between 
this  event  and  the  downfall  of  the  old  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, founded  by  the  ancient  Ninus  and  enlarged  by 
Semiramis.  And  it  may  be  right  to  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  the  existence  of  this  ancient  monarchy  ap- 
pears now  to  have  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
discovery  of  the  names  of  Assyria  and  of  Nineveh  on 
Egyptian  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.*  The 
catastrophe  by  which  it  was  overthrown,  M.  Kruger 
refers  to  the  year  b.c  1580,  when,  as  he  states,  **  ac- 
cording to  the  chronographers,  a  revolution  took  place 
in  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  which  Belochus  (who  was 
then  reigning)  was  dethroned  by  one,  Balatoras."  This 
is  the  revolution  of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  observes, 
in  The  Outline  of  Assyrian  History,  p.  14,  that  "  it 
appears  almost  certain  that  the  catastrophe  described 
by  Ctesias,  and  also  noticed  by  Polyhistor  in  Agathias, 
refers  to  the  revolt  of  an  officer  of  the  Court  named 
Sargon,  who  captured  Nineveh,  and  drove  out  the 
old  family  in  b.c  747 ;  this  memorable  epoch  being 
accordingly  adopted  by  the  Babylonians  as  the  basis 
of  their  astronomical  canon."  According  to  this  view, 
Pul  would  be  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  is  represented 
in  the  list  of  Ctesias  under  the  name  of  Belochus.  I 
find  another  allusion  to  the  same  event  in  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  observes  (i.  c.  19)  of  the  Armenian  king 

^  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  630. 
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Aigag,  that  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Be- 
lochus,  and  to  have  died  in  the  insurrection  which  he 
had  foolishly  excited.^  In  the  Armenian  list  given  by 
Moses  Chor.  this  Aigag  is  followed  by  an  Ambag,  who 
is  contemporary  with  Balatoras,  the  successor  of  Be- 
lochus.  M.  Kruger  appears  to  have  found  one  of  these 
names  elsewhere  written  Arpag,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  Median  Arbaces  of  Ctesias.  He  considers 
this  Arbaces  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  was 
long  predominant  in  Upper  Asia,  though  engaged  in 
a  fierce  contest  with  the  Egyptian  invaders,  who  are 
symbolized  (as  he  thinks)  by  the  Zohak  (Sevek)  of  the 
Persian  tradition,  as  well  as  with  an  Arian  race  which 
gained  the  ascendency,  until  both  were  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Minutshehr.  It  was  remarked  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Birch,  in  a  Paper  with  which  he  fa- 
voured the  Society,®  that  "  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  the  first 
line.  What  credence,  for  example"  (he  asks),  *'  can  we 
give  to  successions  into  which  are  introduced  such 
names  as  Xerxes  (Persian),  Sethos  (Egyptian),  Lam- 
prides  and  Laosthenes  (Greek)  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  detach  from  such  a  mass  the  true 
elements  of  Assyrian  history."  Observations  to  the 
same  effect  are  made  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
Outline.  M.  Kruger  however  has  not  been  deterred 
from  such  an  attempt.  He  has  an  explanation  for 
everything.  The  list  in  Syncellus,  beginning  with  Ba- 
latoras, was  (according  to  him)  drawn  up  in  Babylon 

^  In  the  Italian  translation  of  the  Armenian  monks,  "  Aigag,  il 
quale  viveva,  dicesi,  sotto  Beloco,  mod  nella  sommossa  stoltamente 
da  lui  Bollevata." 

^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literatvre,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
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by  the  priests ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Balatoras  (the 
Graecized  form  of  Beiasis,  the  ally  of  Arbaces  in  the 
war  against  Nineveh)  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Arbaces.     The  Greek   names,  Lamprides  and  Lam- 
prceus — both  nearly  equivalent  to  illustrious  or  glo- 
rious — have  also  taken  the  place  of  the  genuine  Me- 
dian names,  Mandauces  and  Artyces.     Otherwise,  he 
finds  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  Qrove  the  identity  of 
this  list  with  that  of  Ctesias ;  and  he  believes  that  by 
culling  from  the  various  lists — from  Ctesias,  Syncellus 
and  Eusebius  in  the  canon — he  can  restore  the  true 
succession  of  the  kings  who  intervened  between  the 
end  of  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second.     And  thus  he  arrives  at  a  result  which 
is  certainly  curious;    for  the  period  filled  by  these 
reigns  exactly  covers  the  interval  between  1580  b.c. 
(the  fall  of  Belochus)  and  1244  b.c.  (the  date  «f  the 
accession  of  Minutshehr) ;  and  this  seems  to  introduce 
another  not  less  striking  coincidence.     Syncellus  has 
inserted  in   his   Assyrian  list  four  names — Arbelus, 
Chalaus,  Anebus,  and  Babius — which  were  placed  by 
Abydenus  in  the  inverted  order,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  line.     M.  Kruger  finds  that  the  reign  of  Ara* 
belus  ended  exactly  in  1244  b.c,  and  that  the  sum  of 
the  years  of  his  three  successors  (46  +  38  +  37=  120) 
precisely  equals  the  duration  assigned  by  all  the  sys- 
tems of  Persian  chronology  to  the  reign  or  dynasty  of 
Minutshehr. 

And  this  is  not  all.  For  as  the  Minutshehr  period 
ends  1 124  b.c,  the  sixty-nine  years  remaining  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Keianian  line  in  1055  b.c,  are  exactly 
filled  up  by  the  reigns  of  the  four  immediate  successors 
of  Minutshehr,  enumerated  in  the  Shah-nameh : — 

VOL.    VI.  o 


7  .  . 

.  .  1124-1117  B.C. 

12  .  . 

.  1117-1105 

30  .  . 

.  .  1105-1075 

20  .  , 

.  .  1075-1055 
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Nader .     .  . 

AfraAiab   .  . 
Sab      .     . 

Kershasp  .  . 

Finally,  M .  Kruger  institutes  a  comparison  between 
the  lists  thus  obtained  and  the  six  names  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, begin  the  series  of  Assyrian  kings : — 

Sandapal. 
Ashor-da-pal-il. 
Mussaghil- Nebo . 
Ashar-rish-ipan. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
Asbor-bani-pal  I. 

And  he  shows  that  the  third  of  these,  MussaghiU 
Nebo,  corresponds,  both  in  form  and  in  date,  with  the 
Greek  Anebus,  or,  as  he  may  be  called,  Minutsbehr  II., 
leaviil^  the  two  names,  Sandapal  and  Ashur-da-pal-il, 
to  be  accounted  for,  either  on  the  supposition  that 
both  are  represented  by  the  single  name  of  Chalaus,  or 
that  the  first  may  answer  to  his  predecessor,  Arbelus. 

I  am  quite  aware  how  very  imperfect  an  appreciation 
can  have  been  conveyed,  by  so  brief  a  notice  as  that  to 
which  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  confine  myself,  of  the 
merits  of  this  chronological  scheme.  I  should  wish  it 
to  be  believed  that,  if  in  any  point  it  has  appeared  ob- 
scure or  defective,  this  appearance  is  the  efiect  of  that 
brevity,  and  would  not  be  found  in  the  author's  own 
statements.  But  to  persons  conversant  with  such  in- 
quiries, all  such  chronological  adjustments  are  apt  to 
create  a  misgiving,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  nicety 
of  the  results.  And  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  observed : 
''It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  extract  dates 
from  barren  catalogues  of  kings,  or  to  quote  the  results 
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obtained  from  such  catalogues  by  professed  chrono- 
logers ;  for  even  where  the  numbers  come  out  satis- 
factorily, we  have  the  consciousness  that  much  is  due 
to  manipulation  and  systematic  arrangement.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  the  Assyrian  canon  of 
Ctesias,  and  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  by 
his  followers."^  I  am  however  content  to  assume  that 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  esUtblished ;  and  I  only 
wish  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  capable  of  supporting 
the  historical  superstructure  which  the  author  has 
attempted  to  rear  upon  them. 

It  may  seem  a  concession  larger  than  would  be 
sanctioned  by  a  rigorous  criticism,  if  it  is  admitted 
that  the  synchronism  which  M.  Kruger  has  laboured 
to  establish  between  Minutshehr  and  the  Founder  or 
Restorer  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c,  would  imply  the  identity  of  the  two 
persons.  But  the  question  is,  how  far,  when  this 
identity  is  assumed,  it  may  be  allowed  to  throw  any 
new  light  on  the  extent  of  the  new  Assyrian  em- 
pire, or  warrants  the  belief  that  the  Assyrian  arms 
were  carried  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Western  Asia. 
I  need  hardly  observe  how  feeble  and  precarious  an 
argument  for  such  a  proposition  is  afforded  by  the 
language  of  Firdusi,  when  he  speaks  of  Roum  as  in- 
cluded in  the  portion  of  Selm.  But  M.  Kruger  lays 
great  stress  on  a  passage  in  which  the  poet  makes 
Selm  complain  that  his  father  had  cast  him  into 
the  sea,  an  expression  which  Gorres  supposes  to 
signify  that  the  tribes  subject  to  his  rule  would  be 
forced,  when  they  required  more  room  for  their  in- 
creased population,  to  migrate  to  the  other  side  of 

^  Journal  of  the  Asiat,  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  224. 

o  2 
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the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean.  Here  however  I 
have  lighted  upon  a  rather  curious  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  verifying  quotations.  M.  Kruger  appears 
to  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  the  authority  of 
Grorres  and  Von  Schack,  who  do  indeed — the  one  in 
his  prose  abridgment,  the  other  in  his  excellent  me- 
trical version  of  the  Shah-nameh — give  the  above- 
mentioned  sense  to  the  words  of  Firdusi.  But  M. 
Mohl's  translation,  which  keeps  as  close  to  the  ori- 
ginal as  French  prose  can  be  expected  to  adhere  to  Per- 
sian poetry,  exhibits  one  totally  different.  The  words 
which  they  render,  ''  One  thou  didst  bind  to  the 
dragon's  tail,"  he  translates,  "  One  thou  hast  over- 
whelmed with  the  dragon's  breath;"  and  the  line 
which,  according  to  Gorres  and  Von  Schack,  means 
"  One  thou  hast  cast  into  the  sea,"  Mohl  interprets, 
*'  One  thou  hast  exalted  to  the  clouds."  Now,  it  is 
true  that  the  sense  given  by  Mohl's  version  of  the 
passage  is  not  satisfactory ;  for  whereas  the  complaint 
of  Selm  and  Tur  is,  that  three  brothers  of  equal 
merit  have  received  unequal  portions,  that  version 
only  describes  the  manner  in  which  two  out  of  the 
three  have  been  treated  by  their  father;  though,  as 
the  three  successive  lines  begin  with  the  same  word, 
"  One,  one,  one,"  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  meant 
to  designate  the  lot  of  each  of  the  brothers.  Also, 
it  happens  that  the  same  Persian  word,  dm,  signifies 
either  breath  (dem) ,  or  tail  {dum) ;  and  ebr  (cloud)  has 
two  letters  out  of  three  in  common  with  bhr  (sea). 
This  shows  what  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  variation.  But  I  have  nowhere  met  with 
any  intimation  of  a  various  reading  in  the  MSS.,  and 
Mohl's  text  throughout  this  passage,  exactly  agrees. 
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as  I  have  ascertained,  with  that  of  Turner  Macan's 
edition. 

It  seems  clear  however  that,  even  if  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Gorres  and  Von  Schack  is  correct,  it  would 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  immediately 
occupied.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  statements  of  the 
chroniclers  cited  by  D'Herbelot  {Bibliotheque  Orient- 
tale),  under  the  word  "  Feridoun,"  are  entitled  to 
quite  as  much  credit  as  those  of  the  poet,  or  rather 
may  be  properly  admitted  to  explain  the  ambiguity  of 
his  language.  D'Herbelot  takes  no  notice  of  the  Shah- 
nameh,  but  he  first  reports  the  account  given  of  Fe- 
ridun's  partition  by  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called 
the  Lebtarikh.  It  is  this  :  Feridun  gave  to  Selm  the 
western  part  of  his  territories,  which  territories  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Africa.  The  second  son,  Tur,  had 
the  eastern  part,  as  far  as  the  Gihon ;  an^  the  third, 
Iredsh,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  central  provinces, 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  royal  throne,  and  the  trea- 
sures amassed  by  his  father.  Another  writer,  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  called  the  Tarikh  Cozideh, 
related  the  transaction,  with  some  variation  of  the 
circumstances;  and  this  variation,  as  reported  by 
D'Herbelot,  chiefly  aflfected  the  geographical  ques- 
tion. Feridun,  this  author  said,  made  a  magnificent 
distribution  among  his  sons:  for  to  Selm  he  gave 
the  country  named  Magreb,  that  is,  all  the  Provinces 
of  the  West,  whether  already  conquered,  or  yet  to 
be  conquered,  with  the  title  of  Kaisar.®  To  his  se- 
cond son,  Tur,  he  gave  Eastern  Turkey,  comprehend- 
ing  the  country  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls, 
and  all  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  of  Cathay  and 

®  D'Herbelot.  "  Sar.  (Query,  Mar?)  Titre  que  portoient  autrefois 
lea  Princes  de  Giorgian.     C'est  ud  diminutif  de  Caifisar.'* 
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China,  with  the  title  of  Fagfour.  The  younger  was 
left  master  of  Persia,  the  two  Iraks,  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Khorasan,  with  their  dependencies,  and  took  the  title 
of  Shah.  The  third  author,  Khondemir,  related  that 
the  smith,  Kaweh,  or  Gao,  after  having  recovered  for 
Feridun  all  the  adjacent  provinces  which  had  revolted 
from  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Zohak,  pushed  his 
conquests  very  far  to  the  West,  where  he  subdued  all 
the  nations  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  majesty 
and  power  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  then  resided 
in  Azerbeidjan ;  a  statement,  by  the  way,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Shah-nameh  as  to 
the  situation  of  Temish,  than  the  conjecture  of  Gorres, 
who  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  Tigris,  perhaps 
at  Nineveh  itself. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  of  these  writers  was 
really  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  another.  It 
was  as  easy  to  include  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
in  the  dominions  of  Feridun  as  the  whole  of  China ; 
and  the  second  chronicler,  who  so  greatly  enlarges  the 
modest  description  given  by  the  first,  still  leaves  us  in 
doubt  which  were  the  provinces  actually  subjected  to 
Selm,  and  which  those  over  which  he  only  received  a 
title  which  he  had  yet  to  make  good  with  the  sword. 
I  suspect  indeed  that  M.  Kruger  himself  would  not 
have  placed  any  very  confident  reliance  on  the  Persian 
tradition,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed,  as  he  believes, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Gi'eek  history  and 
legend.  For  with  regard  to  every  other  point  of  the 
story,  except  the  general  geographical  outline,  he  sup- 
poses Firdusi  to  have  used  the  largest  poetical  license. 
He  does  not  believe  any  such  relation  to  have  existed 
between  Minutshehr  and  Feridun  as  the  poem  de- 
scribes,— or  even  as  that  which  is  stated  in  the  Bun- 
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dehesh,  where  nine  generations  are  interposed,  with 
the  names  of  the  successive  princes,  between  Feridun 
and  Minutshehr, — but  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  fic- 
tion, analogous  to  that  by  which  Alexander  the  Great 
was  connected  with  the  Persian  dynasty  which  he  over- 
threw. He  does  not  believe  in  the  personality  of  Selm  : 
the  name  of  Selm,  he  says,  probably  denotes  a  geogra- 
phical relation.  All  that  he  insists  upon  is  the  dry 
fact,  that  the  fragments  into  which  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  had  been  broken  up,  were  reunited  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  under  the  sceptre 
of  Minutshehr, — the  same  conqueror  who  founded  the 
new  capital  on  the  Tigris, — and  that  the  countries 
designated  by  the  name  of  Selm,  included  not  only 
Asia  Minor,  but  dependencies  lying  beyond  the  iEgean, 
and  even  the  Adriatic ;  and  for  these  facts  he  appeals 
to  Greek  authority.  I  am  thus  at  length  enabled  to 
meet  him  on  more  familiar  ground  ;  and,  on  a  general 
survey  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  alleged,  I  am 
struck  with  one  observation  not  favourable  to  his  con- 
clusions. The  evidence  appears  to  grow  more  definite 
and  explicit  as  it  is  further  removed  from  the  time  to 
which  it  relates.  But  the  only  express  testimony  to 
the  supposed  political  connection  between  Assyria  and 
the  States  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is 
that  of  Ctesias.  I  must  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  and 
justify  this  assertion.     I  would  premise  one  remark. 

The  name  of  Homer  does  not  occur  among  M. 
Kruger's  Greek  authorities,  and  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son. The  Ihad  recognizes  Pelops  as  the  ancestor  of 
Agamemnon,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  his  Asiatic 
origin.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  stress  on  this  silence. 
For  though  it  may  seem  to  afford  room  for  a  con- 
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jecture  that  the  name  of  Pelops  was  first  carried  over 
from  Greece  into  Asia  by  the  Greek  colonists,  and  then 
connected  with  the  legends  about  Tantalus,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  this  would  be  an  erroneous  view,  and 
that  Pelops  originally  belonged  to  Sipylus  as  much  as 
Tantalus  and  Niobe.  And,  though  Homer  is  silent  as 
to  their  mutual  relations,  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad 
does  allude  to  one  part  of  the  legend,  in  a  passage  on 
which  a  very  unexpected  and  most  interesting  light  has 
been  thrown  by  recent  discoveries.*  For  the  stone  Niobe 
on  Mount  Sipylus',  which  Achilles  describes  to  Priam, 
turns  out  to  be,  not  a  poetical  fiction,  but  a  real  sculp- 
ture, which  is  still  visible,  as  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
(1.  21.  3).  It  has  now  been  brought  before  our  eyes 
by  the  plate  published  by  Mr.  Stewart  (Traveh  in  Asia 
Minor).  There  still  sits  Niobe,  enthroned  in  a  niche 
hewn  out  of  the  rocky  side  of  Sipylus,  one  hand  folded 
over  the  other  in  the  lap,  and  the  head  leaning  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  whole  conception,  which  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  seems  worthy  of  a  great  artist ;  and, 
as  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Ionian  art,  it  appears 
to  Chevalier  Bunsen  {Oott  in  der  Geschichte^  i.  p.  283) 
to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  the  spirit  and  freedom  in 
which  the  Assyrian  sculptures  exhibit  such  a  marked 
superiority  over  those  of  Egypt,  were  derived  from  the 
Ionian  school.  This  Niobe  is  still  ''  all  tears : "  for  the 
water  trickles,  as  of  old,  over  the  face  of  the  rock,' 

'  Svv  de  TTov  iv  irerpijaiv,  cV  oCp€a'tv  olorrSXoio'Uf 

NvfKJicuav  air    d/Atfi    'A;(€Xo>ioy  tppwroPTo 
"EvOa,  \i0ot  nep  tovan,  0€&v  cV  jc^dca  itio'tm.    (O.  614.) 

These  lines  are  indeed,  as  appears  from  the  Villoison  scholiast,  an 
interpolation,  but  clearly  a  very  ancient  one.  The  scholiast  observes 
that  they  have  the  Hesiodean  character. 
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from  the  springs  of  Achelous,  by  the  couches  of  the 
Nymphs.  And  hence  there  is  the  less  room  to  doubt 
the  parallel  antiquity  of  the  other  local  monuments 
connected  with  the  story,  seen  by  Pausanias, — the 
sepulchre  of  Tantalus,  which  he  emphatically  terms 
*'  worth  beholding,"  and  the  throne  of  Pelops  on  the 
mountain-top.  Among  these  localtraces  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  lake,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Lake  of  Tantalus,  the  origin  of  which  he  refers  to 
one  of  those  subterraneous  convulsions  to  which  the 
adjacent  region  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  at  all  times 
subject,  and  on  account  of  which  the  houses  of  Sar- 
dis,  as  Herodotus  relates,  were  mostly  built  of  reeds, 
and  all  thatched  with  that  material.  The  report  of  the 
country  was,  that  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake  had  once  been  visible 
in  the  lake  (7.  24.  13).  Writers  cited  by  Strabo 
(i.  c.  3.)  expressly  stated  that  this  wa&  the  city  of 
Sipylus,  which  was  thus  overthrown  in  the  reign  of 
Tantalus.  Its  overthrow  is  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  on 
the  Odyssey  (xi.  581,  Buttmann)  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus. 
It  was  one  of  the  numberless  legends  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Ireland  to  Abyssinia,  one 
of  which  still  lingers  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry 
round  Albano,  about  ancient  cities,  covered  by  lakes, 
and  commonly,  as  there,  connected  with  some  story 
of  divine  retribution  for  impious  pride  such  as  was 
imputed  to  Tantalus.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  is  any  better  authority  for  referring  the  ruin  of 
the  house  of  Tantalus  to  a  political  than  to  a  physical 
convulsion. 

The  earliest  author,  however,  cited  by  M.  Kruger 
in  support  of  his  hypothesis  is  Herodotus.     That  in 
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the  time  of  Herodotus  the  migration  of  Pelops  into 
Greece  was  a  universally  received  fact,  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  as  to  the  causes  of  that  event,  Herodotus  is 
silent ;  he  only  alludes  to  it  in  a  speech  which  he  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  makes  to  speak 
of  Pelops  as  the  subject  of  his  ancestors ;  on  which 
Mr.  Blakesley  remarks,  that,  ''  in  the  mind  of  the 
authority  followed  by  Herodotus,  Xerxes  was  regarded 
as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Assyrian  dynasties." 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Herodotus  was  here  following 
any  authority ;  I  suspect  that  he  was  only  giving  a 
little  touch  of  character.  It  was  natural  for  Xerxes 
to  treat  all  the  countries  which  he  actually  ruled,  as 
having  been  from  time  immemorial  subject  to  his 
predecessors.  Another  passage  of  Herodotus  in  which 
not  only  M.  Kruger,  but  other  writers  have  found  an 
indication  that  the  kingdom  of  Pelops  was  once  a  pro- 
vince of  Assyria,  is  that  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  three  dynasties  which  had  reigned  in  Lydia. 
The  first  descended  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  nation.  The  second  had  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules,  through  Ninus  and  Belus,  Agron, 
son  of  Ninus,  having  been  the  first  king  of  this  line. 
M.  Kruger  says  it  is  clear  that  the  kingdom  of  Atys 
means  that  of  Pelops  and  Tantalus,  because,  according 
to  Herodotus,  Ninus  appointed  his  son  Agron  as  his 
viceroy,  or  feudatary  king  in  Lydia.*®  Nevertheless, 
Herodotus  really  says  no  such  thing;  and  not  only 
does  he  not  say  this,  but  what  he  does  say  is  directly 
at  variance  with  it.     For,  according  to  him  (i.  7),  the 

l^The  same  statement  is  made  by  Roth,  Geschichte  unserer  abends 
lUndischen  Philosophie,  i.  p.  97,  where  the  name  of  Ninyaa  is  substi- 
tuted, apparently  through  an  oversight,  for  Agron. 
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government  was  committed  to  the  Heracleid  princes, 
by  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty  themselves,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  oracle.  Neither  in  this  passage  nor 
anywhere  else  does  Herodotus  give  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Assyrian  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Lydia.  He  afterwards  (i.  95)  speaks 
of  the  Assyrians  as  having  ruled  for  520  years  in 
Upper  Asia.  He  may  have  known  much  more  than 
he  has  said.  He  may  have  reserved  the  fuller  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed  on  the  subject  for  his  lost  or 
unexecuted  work  on  Assyrian  history.^^  M.  Kruger's 
account  of  the  change  of  dynasty  may  be  more  accu- 
rate, but  certainly  it  is  not  that  of  Herodotus. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact  in  Thucydides, 
who,  while  he  assumes  the  migration  of  Pelops  from 
Asia  as  notorious  and  indisputable,  only  adds  as  a 
probable  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  that  he  had 
established  his  power  in  Greece  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  treasures  which  he  brought  over  with  him.  It  is 
Ctesias  who  first  speaks  plainly  to  the  point.  He  had 
discovered,  during  his  residence  at  the  Persian  Court, 
that  the  war  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Teuta- 
mus,  the  twentieth  in  succession  from  Ninyas ;  that 
Priam,  being  a  vassal  6f  the  King  of  Assyria,  applied 
to  him  for  succour,  and  that  M emnon  was  sent  with 

^^  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  an  allusion  to  this  work  is  to 
be  found  in  Aristotle,  Hist,  An.  viii.  18.  But  the  reading  *Hpddoror  is 
very  uncertain.  Some  MSS.  give  'Hctodor,  and  Bekker  has  admitted 
this  into  his  text.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Hesiod  described 
the  siege  of  Nineveh.  Scholl  (Ueber  Herodots  Lebenszeit,  in  Philologus, 
1 854,  p.  209)  conjectures  that  Kn^o-tW  was  the  original  reading,  which, 
having  been  partly  effaced  in  the  earliest  MS.,  was  exchanged  by  one 
transcriber  for  'HpcSdoror,  by  another  for  *Ho-iodoc. 
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an  army  composed  of  10,000  Ethiopians  and  as  many 
SusianSy  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Armenian 
Eusebius  (i.  p.  88),  Nusians,  to  his  aid.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer,  or  more  to  the  purpose;  and  the  only 
question  is,  how  far  it  is  to  be  believed. 

Opinions  have  been  much  divided,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  on  the  qualifications  of  Ctesias  as 
a  reporter  of  historical  facts,  on  the  character  of 
the  sources  of  information  to  which  he  had  access, 
and  on  the  degree  of  judgment  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  drew  from  them.  Not  to  speak  of  Henry  Stevens, 
who  vindicated  his  credit  in  an  express  apology,  both 
the  modern  editors  of  his  fragments,  Baehr  and  C. 
Mueller,  maintain  that  with  regard  to  Persian  history 
he  is  more  trustworthy  than  Herodotus.  Mueller 
(p.  5),  admitting  that  in  both  writers  there  is  much 
that  is  fabulous,  thinks  that  there  is  more  of  it  in 
Herodotus  than  in  Ctesias.  And,  as  to  Assyrian  mat- 
ters, Baehr  contends  (p.  35)  that  Ctesias  is  entitled 
to  at  least  as  much  credit  as  Berosus,  or  any  of  the 
other  writers  who  differ  from  him  in  their  accounts 
of  the  same  transactions.  In  the  affairs  of  Persia  and 
India  he  might  (Baehr  thinks)  have  had  motives  for 
exaggeration.  But  what  temptation  could  he  have 
found  to  indulge  in  it  as  to  the  early  history  of  As- 
syria ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  critic,  von  Gum- 
pach  (m.  s.  p.  84),  entirely  dissents  from  this  view,  and 
observes  that,  although  Ctesias  certainly  drew  from 
Persian  authorities,  the  very  nature  of  this  source  re- 
quired an  eminent  degree  of  circumspection  and  critical 
sagacity  for  a  proper  use  of  it, — qualities  in  which,  he 
observes,  Ctesias  was  signally  deficient.  But  Mueller 
himself  cannot  go  along  with  Baehr  in  putting  Ctesias 
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on  a  level  with  Berosus.  In  his  opinion  the  Persian 
annals  consulted  by  Ctesias  were  not  very  ancient, 
nor  translated — as  som^  have  supposed — from  the 
Assyrian  into  the  Persian  language.  And  the  reason 
which  Mueller  assigns  for  questioning  their  authentic 
city,  is  the  mixture  of  Greek  with  Assyrian  fables 
which  appears  to  have  been  contained  in  them.  And 
the  instance  which  he  cites,  as  the  most  palpable  he 
could  produce,  of  such  a  mixture,  is  no  other  than 
the  very  story  which  is  a  main  prop  of  M.  Kruger's 
hypothesis  about  the  famous  expedition  sent  by  Teu- 
tamus,  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  for  the  relief 
of  Troy.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^*  goes  still  further.  He  de- 
clares that  he  puts  no  faith  either  in  the  Median  history 
of  Ctesias,  or  in  that  of  Herodotus,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Median  revolt  and  the  first  two  kings,  Dejoces 
and  Phraortes.  He  doubts  (p.  226)  whether  Ctesias, 
''  independently  of  all  adjustment  of  his  numbers  to 
the  first  Olympiad,  really  placed  the  era  of  Ninus  at  an 
interval  of  1000  years  above  the  Trojan  expedition." 
And  he  believes  '*  that  the  many  relative  dates  in  the 
canon  of  Ctesias,  which  connect  Greek  and  Assyrian 
history,  were  obtained  by  Ctesias,  or  his  copyists,  from 
the  simple  calculation  of  the  numbers  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  epochal  dates  of  Greece."  ' 

But  even  this  opinion  is  not  more  damaging  to  the 
authority  of  Ctesias  than  M.  Kruger's  own.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  if  we  analyze  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion, we  find  it  to  contain  two  distinct  elements.  There 
is  the  synchronism  between  the  reign  of  Teutamus 
and  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  there  is  the  event  recorded 

^^  Journal  of  the  As.  Sac,  vol.  xv.  p.  244. 
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under  this  date.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Ctesias  had  sa- 
tisfied himself  about  the  synchronism,  he  might  with 
perfect  good  faith  have  subjoined  the  historical  state- 
ment, though  he  had  not  found  a  syllable  about  it  in 
the  Persian  archives.  He  knew  from  other  sources  of 
the  expedition  led  by  Memnon  to  Troy.  How  (he  would 
reason)  could  this  have  been  done  without  the  orders 
of  the  Great  King  ?  And  why  should  he  have  taken 
part  in  the  war,  if  Priam  had  not  been  one  of  his 
vassals  ?  It  was  interesting  to  a  Greek  thus  to  point 
out  the  real  magnitude  of  the  struggle,  which  Homer 
himself  seemed  never  to  have  suspected.  The  feeling 
which  must  have  animated  Ctesias  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  Moses  of  Chorene,  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  book,  having  previously  passed  very  hastily  over 
the  affairs  of  Ilion,  repeats  and  enlarges  his  former 
statement  in  these  words :  "  Which  can  be  the  most 
notable  of  these  events,  but  those  which  are  related  by 
Homer  about  the  Trojan  War  under  the  reign  of  Ten- 
tamus,  King  of  Assyria  :  specially  that  our  Zarmair, 
who  was  subject  to  Assyria,  went  with  a  little  band 
along  with  the  Ethiopian  army  to  the  aid  of  Priam  ? 
And  there  he  died,  wounded  by  the  valiant  Greeks. 
But  by  Achilles  himself,  I  say,  and  not  by  any  other 
hero  (ma  da  Achille  stesso,  voglio  to,  e  non  da  altro 
erde).  The  not  less  patriotic  Armenian  translator — a 
monk  of  the  Mechitarist  community  of  S.  Lazzaro,  at 
Venice — remarks  in  his  note  :  "  And  who  knows  that 
Zarmair  is  not  the  famous  Memnon,  who  came  from 
the  East,  to  the  aid  of  Priam,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ethiopian  army  of  Teutamus,  King  of  Assyria  ?  sup- 
posing that  by  the  Ethiopians  we  ought  to  understand 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  or  the  Chaldeans   of  the 
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Caucasus."  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  Ctesias  had  found  the  whole  story 
in  the  Persian  chronicles,  without  believing  it  at  all 
the  more  on  that  account.  Ctesias  was  not  the  first 
Greek  physician  who  had  practised  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  Democedes  was  probably  not  less  versed  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  those  of  the  epic  Cyclus, 
and  might  well  have  furnished  such  a  supplement  to 
the  royal  annals  as  that  which  Mueller  calls  a  mixture 
of  Greek  with  Assyrian  fables.  But  M.  Kruger,  as 
I  have  said,  damages  the  credit  of  his  own  witness. 
For  the  synchronism,  which  is  at  least  as  credible  as 
the  narrative,  he  utterly  rejects.  Teutamus,  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  was  not  the  king  in  whose  reign 
the  Trojan  War  took  place ;  and  represents,  not  the 
Minutshehr,  but  the  Feridun  of  the  Shah-nameh.  This 
seems  to  me  a  very  arbitrary  apportionment  of  credit ; 
and,  if  I  was  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two,  I  would 
rather  retain  the  synchronism,  and  reject  the  narrative. 
Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  it  is,  1 
believe,  the  sole  foundation  which  the  story  has  to  rest 
upon.  M.  Kruger  indeed  adds  what  he  considers  as, 
if  possible,  a  still  graver  testimony,  proceeding,  as  he 
says,  from  a  man  who,  for  his  critical  judgment,  and 
his  familiarity  with  Oriental  antiquity,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  an  authority  of  the  first  order, — in  short,  no 
less  a  writer  than  Plato.  Plato  confirms  the  evidence 
of  Ctesias  to  the  fullest  extent.  One  of  the  speakers 
in  the  Dialogues  on  the  Laws  observes,  that  the  set- 
tlement of  Peloponnesus  made  by  the  Heracleid  con- 
querors, was  designed  by  them  as  a  security  against 
any  such  aggression  of  the  barbarians  as  had  been 
committed  by  the  Trojans,  when,  relying  on  the  power 
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of  the  AsByrians,  established  by  Ninos,  they  provoked 
the  war  against  Troy.  For  as  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heracleids,  the  Assyrian  empire  still  pre- 
sented an  imposing  aspect,  it  then  excited  like  ap- 
prehensions to  those  which,  in  Plato's  day,  were  felt, 
of  the  power  of  the  Great  King.  For,  he  adds,  there 
had  been  given  great  matter  of  complaint  in  the  re- 
peated capture  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  Plato's 
title  to  the  qualities  which  M.  Kruger  ascribes  to  him, 
though  they  are  not  those  which  appear  to  me  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  elevate  him  into  an  authority  of  the  first 
order  on  such  points.  But  what  I  question  in  this  case 
is,  the  right  to  produce  him  as  an  independent  wit- 
ness. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Ctesias,  who  probably  returned  to 
Greece  about  398  b.c,  not,  as  Mr.  Clinton  supposes, 
so  late  as  seventeen  years  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa ; 
and  I  think  it  far  more  likely  that  he  was  availing 
himself  of  the  information  supplied  by  Ctesias,  than 
that  he  was  stating  the  result  of  his  own  researches. 

Here  however  the  direct  evidence,  such  as  it  is, 
comes  to  an  end.  To  M.  Kruger's  mind  indeed  it 
is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  ancient  names  of  Ilus, 
Assaracus,  and  Dardanus.  For  the  name  of  Dardanus 
he  considers  as  an  ofiicial  title,  the  Tartan  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  II,  or,  in  the  Greek  form,  Ilus,  he  regards 
as  the  representative  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
thus  is  enabled  to  interpret  the  building  of  Ilion  and 
the  expulsion  of  Pelops,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
Ilus,  according  to  his  system,  as  signifying  the  Assy- 
rian conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  founding  of  a 
city  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  extending  that 
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conquest.  I  do  not  feel  convinced  even  that  Ilus  and 
Dardanus  are  Assyrian  names ;  still  less  that,  if  so,  they 
would  warrant  such  a  large  inference.  The  hostility 
between  the  houses  of  Ilus  and  of  Tantalus,  reported 
by  so  many  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  was  very  na- 
turally supposed  to  have  arisen  in  Asia,  before  the 
migration  of  Pelops.  But  the  name  of  Assaracus  I 
fully  admit  to  present  a  very  decided  appearance  of  an 
Assyrian  origin,  carrying  us  back  to  some  kind  of 
connection  between  Assyria  and  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  long  before  the  time  of  Homer.  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  connection ;  to 
say  whether  it  was  political  or  religious,  or  had  only 
a  purely  imaginary  ground.  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
make  what  he  will  and  can  of  the  fact.  But  I  cannot 
accept  any  surmise  founded  upon  it  as  a  portion  of 
real  history. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Assyrian  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pelops  is  an  integral  part  of  M. 
Kruger's  hypothesis.  Without  it,  his  whole  story  of 
the  Trojan  War  must  fall  to  pieces.  But  that  con- 
quest might  very  well  be  admitted,  and  yet  afford  no 
basis  for  such  a  structure  as  he  has  piled  upon  it.  In 
his  view,  the  siege  of  Troy,  provoked  by  the  Assyrian 
aggressions,  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea  by  the  Allies,  in  self-defence. 
But  the  Assyrian  conqueror  was  bent  upon  the  sub- 
jection of  Greece,  because  it  had  been  a  dependency 
of  the  realm  of  Pelops,  who,  when  expelled  frdm  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  had  established  his  direct  authoritv 

• 

in  the  States  which  had  before  only  acknowledged  his 
suzerainty,  perhaps  with  little  diminution  of  their  prac- 
tical independence.     But  if  we  ask  for  evidence  of  this 
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supposed  vassalage,  we  are  transported  altogether  from 
historical  to  mythical  ground,  and  are  required  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  suit  and 
service  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  paid  to  the 
Lydian  Queen,  Omphale.  The  wanderings  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians  in  Greece,  and  the  Lydian  colony  in 
Etruria,  are  also  alleged  as  indications  of  the  same  fact 
Such  conjectures  are  alike  incapable  of  refutation  and 
of  proof.  M.  Kruger,  in  his  Preface,  speaks  of  a  pecu- 
liar organ  as  needed  for  the  reception  of  certain  ideas ; 
it  may  be  the  want  of  such  an  organ  which  prevents 
me  from  perceiving  the  slightest  force  in  thb  part  of 
his  argument. 

Authority  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  of  either 
Gtesias  or  Plato  seems  to  me,  if  not  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  hypothesis,  to  be  at  least  apparently 
adverse  to  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  surmised  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  this  period,  we  know  of  one 
event  which  took  place  in  it,  and  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  relations  in  which  the  States  of  Western 
Asia  stood  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  first  potentate 
who  established  his  dominion  over  the  Israelites  after 
their  settlement  in  Palestine  was  Chushan-Rishathaim, 
King  of  Mesopotamia.  The  eight  years  of  his  rule 
over  them  are  placed  by  M.  Kruger  between  1231  and 
1223  B.C.  The  Israelites  then  shook  off  his  yoke, 
and  for  many  centuries,  notwithstanding  their  internal 
weakness,  suffered  no  fresh  molestation  from  the  same 
quarter.  Chushan  is  termed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  3, 2), 
— who  writes  his  name  Chusarthus,—  King  of  the  Assy- 
rians, as  Ewald  observes,^^  only  according  to  a  usage 
prevalent  in  the  age  of  the  Jewish  historian ;  but  the 

**    Gesch,  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  p.  311. 
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langaage  of  Scripture  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  reigned  in  the  western  part  of  Mesopotamia.  M. 
Kruger  feels  that  the  existence  of  such  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign  in  that  part  of  Asia ;  at  the  period  when 
he.  represents  the  King  of  Assyria  as  master  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  would  be  fatal  to  his  hypothesis.  Yet  he  does 
not  venture  to  identify  Chushan  with  the  victorious 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  a  vassal  of  the  Great  King,  and  hints 
at  a  resemblance  between  the  name  Rishathaim  and 
that  of  the  Persian  hero  Rustem.  I  would  only  ob- 
serve that  even  this  supposition,  arbitrary  as  it  seems, 
will  only  shift  the  difficulty,  and  not  remove  it.  If  it 
is  incredible  that  the  Assyrian  conqueror  should  have 
carried  his  arms  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  leaving 
an  independent  and  powerful  State  in  Mesopotamia,  it 
is  not  less  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  conqueror, 
whose  successor  sent  the  great  army  to  the  relief  of 
Ilion,  should  have  made  no  attempt  to  re-establish 
his  dominion  in  Palestine.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
I  alluded,  as  one  in  which  M.  Kruger  has  the  good 
fortune  to  coincide  with  a  much  higher  authority. 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  I  became  aware  after  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  were  written,  has  arrived,  by  a  totally 
different  process,  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  de- 
pressed condition  of  Egypt  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  appears  to  him  only  to  admit  of  explanation  as 
the  effect  of  the  Assyrian  ascendency,  and  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
.attributed  to  Semiramis,  actually  took  place  at  this 
period.  To  the  same  cause  he  ascribes  the  reverses 
which  followed  the  first  rapid  conquests  of  the  Israel* 
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ites  in  Palestine ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  Chushan- 
Rishathaim  can  only  have  been  an  Assyrian  satrap 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  indeed,  according  to  his  inge- 
nious derivation,  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  puzzling 
name.  And  he  farther  believes,  that  it  could  have  been 
only  under  the  shelter  of  the  Assyrian  power,  that 
the  various  neighbouring  nations  were  enabled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  reduce  Israel  under  their  yoke.  Here, 
no  doubt,  we  have  a  clear  and  coherent  sequence  of 
events.  Still  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  feel  the  same 
confidence  in  these  conclusions  as  is  expressed  by  the 
author.  Speaking  generally,  I  cannot  repress  a  little 
misgiving  about  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the 
history  of  a  remote  period  out  of  logical  inferences ; 
and  in  the  present  case  I  find  it  diflScult  to  conceive 
that  such  an  event  as  the  passage  of  Semiramis  through 
Palestine  should  have  left  no  deeper  trace  in  Jewish 
history.  Nor  am  I  satisfied  as  to  the  probability  that 
the  Assyrian  power  would  have  been  so  kept  in  the 
background,  and  that  no  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Chushan- Rishathaim, 
and  to  restore  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  Assyrian 
crown.  Altogether,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  History  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  is  one  which  I  cannot  easily  re- 
concile with  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  of  things 
as  Chevalier  Bunsen  describes ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
safer  to  wait  for  some  further  documentary  or  monu- 
mental evidence,  before  we  consider  it  as  sufficiently 
ascertained. 

It  may  be  disagreeable  to  remain  in  darkness,  broken » 
by  such  very  faint  rays  of  uncertain  light  as  now  fall 
on  the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  their  political 
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relations  with  one  another  during  the  period  which  has 
come  under  our  review ;  but  I  hold  it  better  that  we 
should  resign  ourselves  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
ignorance,  than  trust  to  the  guidance  offered  by  such  a 
Jiypothesis  as  that  of  M.  Kruger.  If  we  are  destined 
to  know  anything  more  than  we  now  do  on  the  subject, 
I  believe  it  must  be  by  the  discovery  of  new  data,  not 
by  any  new  combination  of  those  which  we  already 
possess. 

I  fully  agree  with  most  of  what  has  lately  been  so 
admirably  said  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  living 
statesmen,  who  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  literary  studies,  as  to  the  paramount  and 
peculiar  authority  of  Homer  as  the  exponent  of  tlie 
Greek  heroic  life.  In  substance  indeed  it  is  what  I 
endeavoured,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  far  infe- 
rior abihty,  to  express  and  illustrate  long  ago.  But  I 
must  leave  it  to  others  who  are  gifted  with  a  faculty, 
or  organ,  which  has  been  denied  to  me,  to  undertake 
the  operation — one,  I  must  own,  scarcely  more  beyond 
my  powers  than  it  is  uncongenial  to  my  taste^ — of  dis- 
entangling the  golden  thread  of  historic  truth,  which 
they  believe  to  run  through  the  poet's  web.  Be  it 
curtain,  or  be  it  picture,  I  must  be  content  with  ad<- 
miring  its  brilliant  hues  and  glorious  groups  of  figures 
as  they  present  themselves  to  my  eye.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  analyze  the  contents  of  his  magic  cup ;  I  can 
only  enjoy  the  richness  of  their  flavour,  as  it  strikes  my 
unscientific  sense,  without  distinguishing  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gladr 
stone  and  M.  Kruger  to  settle  their  respective  dif- 
ferences with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  War  is  nq 
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less  firmly  convinced  that  the  earliest  date  assigned  by 
the  Greek  chronologers  to  that  event  is  some  centuries 
too  late;  and  that  this,  its  hitherto  unsuspected  re- 
moteness, is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  Homeric 
poems,^^  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  the  clearest 
evidence  both  of  its  reality  and  of  its  proximity  to  the 
poet's  lifetime ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  asserting 
with  M.  Kruger — though,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  on 
the  authority  of  Herodotus — that  the  Assyrian  domi- 
nion was  established  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centuries  before  our  era, 
infers  from  this  fact  that  the  Trojan  War  could  not 
have  taken  place  within  the  same  period.  When  this 
dispute  shall  have  been  composed,  it  will  be  time  for 
me,  who  at  present  am  unhappily  embroiled  with  all 
three,  to  consider  how  I  may  best  make  my  peace  with 
them. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's criticism,  in  the  Oxford  Essay ^  on  some  re- 
marks which  I  made  in  my  History  of  Greece  on 
the  personality  of  Helen  appears  to  me  to  miss  the 
point  of  the  question.  Homer  (II.  iii.  144)  introduces 
^thra,  the  daughter  of  Rttheus,  among  the  attendants 
of  Helen  at  Troy.  I  had  assumed  the  identity  of 
this  MtliTdL  with  the  mother  of  Theseus,  and  thence 
inferred  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  attributed  to  The- 
seus was  known  to  Homer.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  extremely  illogical  to  assume  that  identity  as  a 
ground  for  impugning  Homer's  historical  accuracy. 
But  primd  facie  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  that 
identity;  nor  has  it  ever  been  questioned,  but  on  ac- 

»^  ^.  vi.  p.  446. 
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count  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  received 
chronology  of  the  heroic  ages.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a 
right  to  reject  it,  as  inconsistent  with  his  theory ;  but, 
according  to  my  view  of  the  authority  of  Homer  as  a 
historian,  there  is  nothing  to  rebut  the  presumption, 
and  I  am  therefore  bound  to  admit  it.  But  my  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  Attic  and  Messenian  legends  of 
the  abduction  of  Helen,  does  not  depend  on  that  iden- 
tity, and  would  be  just  as  strong  if  the  line  contain- 
ing the  name  of  iEthra  was  struck  out  of  the  Iliad.  I 
should  still  be  able  to  claim  the  authority  of  Homer 
for  the  antiquity  of  those  legends  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  constrained  by  his  theory  to  treat  as  of  late 
invention.  For  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  that 
authority,  appears  to  me  the  improbability  that  a  story 
which  it  was  so  hard  to  reconcile,  even  by  the  wildest 
fictions,  with  that  which  Homer  had  made  universally 
current,  should  have  been  forged  at  a  later  period; 
whereas,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  sprang  up  out  of  the  reli-> 
gions  of  a  remote  antiquity,  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  though  keeping  its  ground  in  its  native  soil, 
it  should  have  remained  comparatively  obscure  and 
unheeded.  How,  *'  as  a  late  invention,"  it  can  be 
"regarded,"  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  surmise, 
''  as  a  witness  to  the  fame  of  the  Homeric  personages," 
I  am  quite  unable  to  understand.  The  natural  efiect 
of  that  fame  would  have  been,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
prevent  such  an  invention  from  occurring  to  any  one's 
mind. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  It  is  possible 
that  future  researches  among  Assyrian  or  Persian  mo- 
numents may  throw  some  light  even  on  the  historical 
nucleus  of  the  Tale  of  Troy.     Who  knows  that  some 
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yet  buried  stone  may  not  be  found  to  contain  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  preserved  by  Cephalion,  in  which  Priam, 
after  the  death  of  Hector,  implored  succour  from  his 
liege  lord,  King  Teutamus  ?  I  should  not  need  it  to 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  real  groundwork  of  the  Iliad.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  one 
Trojan  War  before  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  gained 
a  permanent  footing  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  For 
I  believe  that  Strabo  correctly  describes  the  state  of 
things  which  preceded  that  event,  when  he  ^ys  that 
the  earlier  period  was  one  of  continual  flux  and  reflux, 
ofinvasions  and  migrations,  between  Europe  and  Asia.'^ 
That  statement,  as  I  believe,  contains  pretty  nearly  the 
sum  of  all  our  present  knowledge  on  that  head,  and 
it  affords  an  ample  framework  for  that  whole  world  of 
poetical  creations  with  which  it  has  been  filled  up.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  great  gainers  if  their 
place  was  to  be  supplied  by  more  authentic  details. 
But  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  exchanges  would  be,  to 
substitute  for  them  something  which  is  neither  history 
nor  poetry,  which  can  neither  charm  nor  instruct,  but 
wearies  only  to  mislead.  Still,  I  must  own  that  I  am 
not  sanguine  about  the  discovery  of  any  monumental 
evidence  which  will  ascertain  the  western  limits  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  our 
era.  Whenever  any  such  shall  have  been  brought 
to  light,  it  will  need  to  be  very  cautiously  examined. 
The  material  on  which  events  are  recorded  afibrds 
no  sure  warrant  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
are  related.     We  know  of  a  city  where  at  least  one 

^^  xiii.  p.  572.  MaKurrafth  o^v  Karii  ra  TptMxh  Koi  fierii  ravra  y¥€to4(u 
r^s  €<f>6dovs  Koi  ras  fieravairrdo'tif  (rui4firf,  rmv  re  fiapfidp»v  Afui  acal  r&y 
'"EXKrfvwf  Spiijj  TUfi  ;(pi;(ra/A<v<ttv  vp6£  rijv  rrjs  akXorpias  KaT^KTrjarttf'  qXXii 
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inscribed  pillar 'Mike  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and 
lies."  Rosellini  and  Bunsen  acknowledge  and  deplore 
the  pompous  inanity  of  the  Egyptian  monumental 
style,  in  which  the  few  grains  of  real  information  lie 
thinly  scattered  in  a  vast  mass  of  what  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  a  French  than  an  English  word — verbiage. 
And  Col.  Mure  remarks:*^  "Much  of  the  am- 
plification that  might  otherwise  have  formed  the 
advantage  of  the  Asiatic  records  consisted  of  hyper- 
boUcal,  and  probably  in  great  part  fabulous,  eulogies 
of  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  the  vain-glorious  despots 
who  ruled  those  countries,  and  who,  in  furtherance 
of  the  same  object  of  personal  glorification,  were  in 
the  habit  of  expunging  or  correcting  the  annals  of 
their  predecessors.'* 

The  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  took  such  pains  to 
transmit  their  achievements  to  posterity,  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  little  exaggeration  about 
them.  As  an  argumentum  ad  Jiominem  against  M. 
Kruger,  I  might  not  unfairly  refer  to  a  passage  which 
he  himself  cites  from  the  Shah-nameh,  in  which  Kei- 
Khosreu — whom  he  identifies  with  the  Tiglath-Pileser 
of  the  Bible — is  made  to  speak  of  his  kingdom  as  ex- 
tending from  China  and  India  to  distant  Roum,  and 
is  addressed  by  one  of  his  grandees  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  princes  who  had  filled  the  throne,  from 
Minutshehr  to  Kei-Kobad.  This  must  be  quite  as 
authentic  as  the  description  of  Minutshehr's  conquests 
in  the  same  poem,  only  we  are  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Sennacherib  may 
not  have  been  at  all  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth, 
when  he  boasted  (according  to  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  Out- 

*•  Hist,  of  the  Lit,  of  Anc,  Greece,  iv.  p.  331. 
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tine,  p.  18)  of  having  ''  reduced  under  his  yoke,  all 
the  kings  of  Asia,  from  the  upper  forest,  which  is 
under  the  setting  sun  (Lebanon),  to  the  lower  ocean, 
which  is  under  the  rising  sun  (the  Persian  Gulf)-'' 
Indeed,  when  we  remember  his  campaign  in  Cilicia, 
signalized  by  the  building  or  restoration  of  Tarsus, 
this  appears  to  be  hardly  an  adequate  account  of  his 
achievements.  But  this  language  certainly  suggests 
the  belief  that  he  meant  to  claim  the  glory  of  having 
extended  the  empire  in  these  directions  beyond  the 
limits  which  it  had  ever  before  reached ;  and  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  such  terms  if  there  had  been  inscriptions 
extant  in  any  of  his  palaces  from  which  it  appeared 
that  one  of  his  predecessors  had  ruled  from  the  Indus 
to  the  ^gean.  M.  Kruger  thinks  that  the  provinces 
west  of  the  Halys  were  lost  to  Assyria  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  (1119-1 105),  when  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy  with  which  Agron  had  been 
invested,  was  enabled,  through  the  weakness  of  the 
prince  (the  Nuder  of  the  Shah-nameh)  who  followed 
the  last  Minukshehr,  to  assert  its  independence.  But 
if  so,  this  Lydian  kingdom  must  itself  shortly  after 
have  undergone  some,  great  loss  of  territory,  through 
causes  no  trace  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  his- 
tory.; for  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia 
Minor  did  not  find  it  occupying  the  coast  on  which 
they  settled ;  and  according  to  Herodotus  their  indepen- 
dence was  first  threatened  by  Gyges.  That  the  Lydian 
power  had  previously  suffered  any  check  which  com- 
pelled it  to  tolerate  the  encroachments  of  the  Greeks, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  Herodotus. 
His  idea  plainly  was,  that  it  had  been  constantly  grow- 
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ing.  I  must  however  observe,  in  justice  to  M.  Kruger, 
that  in  Castor's  epochs  of  the  maritime  States,  as 
they  have  now  been  elucidated  and  determined,  with 
admirable  learning  and  acuteness,  by  Chevalier  Bunsen 
(JEg.  vi.  p.  439),  the  naval  power  of  the  Lydians,  or 
as  it  would  seem  more  properly  the  Maeonians,  dates 
from  1150  B.C.  :  a  date  which  might  very  well 
coincide  with  the  supposed  recovery  of  the  national 
independence. 

I  will  only  add  two  remarks,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  guard  against  misapprehension. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  observations  has  been 
simply  to  examine  the  evidence  which  has  lately  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  political  connection 
between  Greece  and  Assyria  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.  The  result  to  my  own  conviction  has  been  to 
show  that  the  evidence  is  quite  inconclusive.  I  have 
also  pointed  out  that  there  is  evidence,  quite  as  well 
entitled  to  credit  as  any  that  has  been  produced  on  the 
other  side,  which  apparently  tends  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. But  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  fact.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  it,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  established 
by  satisfactory  proof.  I  only  contend  that  at  present  it 
is  no  more  than  matter  of  very  questionable  surmise. 
A  negative  dogmatism  on  such  a  subject  would  be  still 
more  presumptuous  than  a  positive  assertion  resting 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Mr.  Layard  has  observed,^^ 
with  judicious  caution,  **  To  the  west  the  Assyrians 
may  have  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  perhaps  Lydia." 
If,  indeed,  we  were  speaking,  not  of  a  permanent  esta- 
blishment, but  of  a  mere  temporary  inroad,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assign  any  limit  to  their  advance  in  this  or  any 

'^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  633. 
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other  direction.  There  is  even  what  has  been  accepted 
by  very  eminent  critics  as  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  still  further  westward 
in  the^  later  times  of  the  monarchy.  For  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Abydenus,  preserved  in  the  Armenian  Euse- 
bius  (i.  p.  53),  we  are  informed  that  the  avenger  of 
Sennacherib,  Assarhaddon, — there  called  Axerdis, — 
after  slaying  the  assassin  Adramelech,  pursued  his  army, 
and  shut  it  up,  or  forced  it  to  take  refuge,  in  the  city 
of  the  Byzantians.  Niebuhr,  in  his  celebrated  disqui- 
sition ''  on  the  gain  which  has  accrued  to  history  from 
the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,"  takes  no  of- 
fence at  this  statement,  and  reports  it  as  if  Abydenus 
had  said  that  Axerdis  had  ''  marched  through  West- 
ern Asia  as  far  as  Byzantium,  with  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries.'* But  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  frag- 
ment first  relates  the  pursuit  of  Adramelech 's  army, 
and  then  states  that  Axerdis  was  the  first  (of  the 
Assyrian  kings)  who  collected  mercenary  troops.  But 
as  to  the  march  of  Axerdis  to  Byzantium,  in  the  first 
place,  this  seems  to  be  more  than  is  distinctly  aflSrmed 
in  the  Armenian  text,*®  the  Latin  translation  being, 
**  Exercitum  persecutus  in  Byzantinorum  urbem  in- 
cludit."  The  term  of  the  retreat  might  have  exceeded 
.that  of  the  pursuit.  But  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  some  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tians, not  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  occur- 
rence, or  the  absence  of  all  confirmative  and  illustrative 
testimony,  but  because  the  whole  account  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Abydenus 
appears  not  to  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the 
death  of  Adramelech,  who  in  the  Bible  is  related  to 

"iri.  ScAr.p.206. 
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have  escaped,  together  with  his  brother  Sharezer,  (of 
whom  Abydenus  takes  no  notice,)  into  Armenia.  And 
the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  describes 
(i.  23)  the  districts  of  Armenia  which  were  allotted  by 
the  King  Sgaiorti  for  the  residence  of  the  two  bro- 
thers. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  pursuit  must 
have  taken  place,  and  have  been  arrested,  somewhere 
or  other  in  that  direction. 

The  other,  remark  which  I  have  to  make  refers  to  a 
point  on  which  I  touched  at  the  outset.  The  author 
of  the  work  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  ob- 
servations, speaks  as  if  one  of  his  main  objects  was  to 
help  to  break  down  the  partition  by  which  the  school 
to  which  he  is  opposed  has  endeavoured  to  exclude 
the  influence  of  Oriental  culture  on  the  development 
of  the  Hellenic  mind.  But  I  think  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  questions  which  I  have  been  discussing  have 
scarcely  any  bearing  on  that  controversy.  Whether 
he  has  succeeded,  or  failed,  in  his  attempt  to  restore  a 
chapter  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  B.C.,  the  result  w^ill  not  affect  any  view 
that  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  original  character 
of  the  earliest  population  of  Greece,  or  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  subjected  to  foreign  influences.  These 
are  questions  which  manifestly  go  back  into  a  far 
higher  antiquity  than  he  himself  assigns  to  the  mi- 
gration of  Pelops.  According  to  all  accounts,  that 
event  affected  the  relations  of  the  ruling  families  in 
Greece,  rather  than  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but 
it  can  reflect  no  light  whatever  on  their  previous 
history.  It  may  be  admitted,  or  rejected,  without  the 
compromise  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
elements  which  composed  the  Greek  nationality,  or  the 
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processes  by  which  they  were  fused  together.  The 
author  has  enriched  the  controversy  about  the  name 
of  the  Pelasgians  with  a  new  hypothesis,  by  which  it 
is  derived  from  the  god  Bel*  But  whether  we  adopt 
this,  or  prefer  that  of  a  different  Semitic  root,  which 
connects  it  more  immediately  with  Palestine,  or  that 
which  traces  it  to  the  Sclavonic,  more  particularly  the 
Polish  branch  of  that  family,  or  fall  back  upon  a  Greek 
derivation — ^all  which  hypotheses  have  been  recently 
maintained  with  a  great  show  of  erudition*^ — we  shall 
not  be  the  more  tied  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Pelops,  or  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War. 
And  though  every  serious  attempt  to  let  in  a  beam  of 
the  dry  light  of  historical  truth  on  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece  may  awaken  a  natural  and  reasonable  curiosity, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  whole  inquiry  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  belongs  rather  to  Asia  than  to 

^*  The  Semitic  origin  of  the  name  and  people  is  strenuously 
asserted  by  Roth  (Gesch.  unserer  Abendl&ndischen  PMlosophie,  i. 
p.  91,  and  Notes  17  and  25).  His  opinion  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  Philistines  and  the  Egyptian  shepherd  Philitis,  is  shared 
by  Bunsen  {jEgyptetCa  Stelle  i.  d.  W,,  iii.  p.  49,  and  v.  p.  21),  and 
by  Lepsius,  to  the  surprise  bf  Gutschmid  (De  rer,  JEg.  Scrip,  H, 
Gresdg,  in  PhUologus,  1855,  p.  651),  who  thinks  the  conjecture  both 
philologically  and  chronologically  untenable.  The  Sclavonic  hypo- 
thesis, which  was  advocated  in  very  general  terms  by  Dr.  Donaldson 
(New  Cratylna,  p.  90  f.),  has  been  since  reproduced,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Poles,  in  a  little  essay  by  Jocher,  entitled  Pelasgia, 
A  paper  in  the  same  number  of  the  Philologua  by  Moritz  Grain, 
contains  an  elaborate  proof  that  the  name  IlcXairyol  is  formed  by  cor- 
rect analogy  out  of  purely  Greek  elements,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
way  commonly  supposed.  And  see  above  all  the  Appendix  (2)  in 
Bunsen,  JEgypten,  vi.  p.  444 ;  Die  lonische  Urzeit  in  Kleimuien, 
and  Die  lamer  vor  der  loniechen  Wanderung,  von  Ernst  Curtius 
(Berlin,  1855). 
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Europe ;  as  it  is,  I  believe,  only  to  the  East  that  we  can 
look  with  a  well-grounded  hope,  however  faint,  of  such 
an  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  that  period,  as  would 
enable  us  in  a  single  point  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
between  fiction  and  reality. 
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VI.— NOTICE  OF  THE  ANNALS  OF  GRANIUS  LICINI- 
ANUS,  AS  CONTAINED  IN  A  PALIMPSESTIC  MANU- 
SCRIPT  BROUGHT  FROM  EGYPT. 

BY  JOHN    HOOOj    M.A.,    F.R.8.9    FOR.  S&C.  R.8.L.,   KTC. 

(Read  May  5th,  1858.) 

In  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  F.  Pertz's  very  recent  work, 
entitled,  '  Gai  Grani  Liciniani  Annalium  quae  super- 
sunt/  I  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  it. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers present,  that  I  mentioned  in  November,  1855,  at 
a  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  discovery  of  a  palim- 
psestic  MS.  which  had  been  brought  a  few  years  before 
from  a  convent  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  Cairo,  and  lodged  with  many  others  in 
the  British  Museum ;  that  the  MS.  itself  was  written 
not  only  in  Syriac  characters,  but  also  in  Latin  letters, 
which  contained  parts  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  like- 
wise fragments  of  the  Roman  History  of  Granius  Lici- 
nianus,  an  author  scarcely  known  even  by  name. 

This  discovery  had  been  then  but  recently  made 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Geo.  Henry  Pertz,  of  Berlin,  the 
father  of  the  editor,  whilst  he  was  examining  some 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  More  exact  informa- 
tion than  this  I  could  not  obtain,  either  at  the  British 
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Museum,  where  I  made  inquiries,  or  from  some  of  the 
able  officers  of  that  national  establishment  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  to  which  I  allude. 

The  fragments  of  the  "History,"  or  "Annals,"  or 
"  Fasti"  of  Granius  Licinianus,  have  since  then  been 
made  out,  and  transcribed  from  that  same  MS.  by  Dr. 
Pertz*8  son  Charles,  by  whom  they  are  now  given  to 
the  world  in  the  quarto  volume  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Society.  All  the  portions 
this  gentleman  has  as  yet  recovered,  are  fragments  of 
the  26th,  28th,  33rd,  3dth,  and  36th  Books.  They 
are  given  in  two  Parts ;  the  firsts  nearly  as  they  occur, 
in  large  Roman  letters,  in  two  columns,  each  with  twen- 
ty-four lines  in  a  page ;  and  the  second^  the  fragments 
printed  in  the  ordinary  type,  as  far  as  the  editor  could 
correctly  make  them  out,  with  the  dates  of  the  events 
described  in  the  margin ;  and  different  readings,  with 
some  good  notes,  are  subjoined  to  each  page.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  it  begins  with  a  copious  Latin  preface. 

The  manuscript  is  of  vellum,  not  papyrus.  It  is 
six  Parisian  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  8|  to  Sf 
inches  in  length,  and  is  numbered  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum,  'Add.  MS.  17,212.'  It  contains  some 
of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Syriac,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  under  these,  certain  chemical 
tests  brought  to  light  two  other  writings,  both  of  which 
were  more  ancient.  One  of  these,  apparently  of  the 
fifth  century,  exhibited  parts  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  by 
an  unknown  author ;  and  the  other,  the  fragments  of 
the  ''  Annals"  written  in  capital,  mostly  square,  letters, 
which  the  editor  supposes  to  be  of  the  second  or  third 
century  of  our  era.     The  orthography  appears  to  be 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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but  incorrect.  At  the  end  of  the  work  will  be  seen  a 
lithographed  plate,  representing  the  two  columns  of 
the  MS.,  with  its  triple  writing ;  the  passage  of  the 
"  Annals"  there  occurring  is  given  at  p.  14  and  p.  37. 

The  chemical  test  which  Dr.  Pertz  used  was  not,  as 
he  says,  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  full  restoration 
of  the  lower  and  most  ancient  writing,  containing  the 
''Annals;"  and  he  recommends  for  this  purpose  a 
tincture  which  he  calls  ''  Giobertina,"  the  chemical 
formula  of  which  he  hks  added,  but  which,  as  it  some- 
times injures  the  vellum,  he  was  not  permitted  to  use. 
Before  the  discovery  of  this  work,  the  author  Licinia- 
nus  was  hardly  known,  and  his  name  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,'  or  in  any  of  the 
common  biographical  dictionaries.  The  only  book  in 
which  I  have  found  it  noticed,  is  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished 'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  782.  The  following  is  all  that  is  there  said  of 
him: — "  Licinianus  Granius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  written  a  work  entitled  '  Fasti,'  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  lib.  i. 
cap.  16).  As  Licinianus  in  his  work  spoke  of  a  sacri- 
fice offered  by  the  Flaminica,  he  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  Granius  cited  by  Festus  («.  v.  Rica)  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bica^ 

This  statement  is  however  not  quite  accurate,  for 
Dr.  C.  Pertz  writes,  that  in  addition  to  Macrobius, 
Servius  also,  in  his  *  Commentary  on  Virgil's  ^neid/ 
mentions  him  by  the  names  of  Granius  Licinianus; 
though  some  editors  seem  to  write  the  last  name 
''Lucianus."  Both  passages  are  given  at  length  in 
p.  12  of  the  editor's  preface.  But  with  regard  to  this 
historian   being  identical  with  the  Granius  cited  by 
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Festu8  uDder  the  word  *  Rica,'  as  the  writer  of  the  be- 
fore-quoted article  from  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography'  supposes,  it  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
doubtful ;  for  from  the  passage  as  cited  from  Festus 
by  Dr.  C.  Pertz  (p.  13,  Pref.),  the  name  appears  as 
*  Gran.'  (abbreviated), — not  *  Granius.' 

The  learned  editor  maintains  that  Granius  Licini- 
anus  wrote  his  "  Annals"  after  Sallust,  but  prior  to 
Livy.  In  the  36th  Book,  Licinianus  says,  ''  Sallusti 
opus  nobis  occurrit"  (p.  44) ;  and  Dr.  Pertz  thinks  that 
Livy  had  before  him  Licinianus's  account  of  the  death 
of  Papius  Mutilus,  which  is  this, — "  Papiusque  Mu- 
tilus  inde  fugiens,  quum  ne  ab  uxore  quidem  Bassift 
noctu  Teani  reciperetur,  quod  erat  in  proscriptorum 
numero,  usus  est  pugionis  auxilio"  (p.  43) , — when  he 
wrote  his  own,  but  fuller,  description  of  the  same  event 
in  these  words  : — **  Mutilus,  unus  ex  proscriptis,  clam 
capite  adoperto  ad  posticas  sedes  Bastise  uxoris  quum 
accessisset,  admissus  non  est,  quia  ilium  proscriptum 
diceret;  itaque  se  transfodit,  et  sanguine  suo  fores 
uxoris  respersit"  (Liv.  Epit.  lib.  89). 

Dr.  C.  Pertz  thus  characterizes  the  style  of  Granius 
Licinianus  : — ''  Etsi  vigorem  habet,  et  jucunditate  qua- 
dam  impletus  est,  incomptus  tamen  atque  durus"  (p. 
15,  Pref.) ;  and  he  considers  these  fragmentary  annals 
to  comprise  the  history  of  the  years  a.u.c.  about  509 
to  676  ;  or  from  b.c.  245  to  78 ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  "Annals,"  when  perfect,  contained  the  records 
from  the  building  of  the  city  to  b.c.  45. 

I  will  now  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  four  or  five  passages  from  these  **  Annals,"  which 
illustrate  a  few  events  of  much  interest. 

At  p.  33,  Granius  says,  ''Rutilius  Consul  coUega  Ma- 

q2 
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nili.  Hoc  anno  Cn.  Pompeius  natus  est  .  •  •  atque 
Cicero."  These  persons  were  Consuls  a.u.c.  649 ; 
but  the  editor  states,  in  the  notes  3  and  4,  that 
Velleius  and  others  say  that  Pompey  was  born  on 
September  30th,  when  C.  Atilius  and  Q.  Servilius 
were  Consuls,  i.  e,  a.u.c.  648,  or  the  year  before ; 
and  that  Cicero  was  born  January  3rd,  a.u.c.  648,  in 
the  same  year.  This  discrepancy  in  the  years,  how- 
ever, may  possibly  be  thus  explained.  Cicero  was 
bom,  as  he  himself  writes,  *'  iii  Nonas  Jan.  natali  meo" 
(Epist.  ad  Att.  vii.  5)  ;  which,  if  in  the  year  u.c.  648, 
was  during  the  Consulship  of  Atilius  and  Servilius; 
but  Pompey  was  not  born  till  September  30th,  "  pridie 
Kal.  Octobres,"  which, — as  the  building  of  Rome 
dated  from  April  22nd, — would  be  in  the  following 
year  of  Rome,  viz.  649,  when,  as  Granius  says,  ''Ru- 
tilius  was  Consul  with  his  colleague  Manilius." 

In  Book  35,  p.  42,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 
''  Sene  mortuo,  incertum  an  veneno^  Nicomedes  filius 
succedit."  The  '  senex'  here  alluded  to  is  Nicomedes 
II.,  who  died  in  the  year  b.c.  90 ;  and  the  words, 
**  incertum  an  veneno," — "  whether  by  poison  or  not 
is  uncertain," — will  tend  to  bring  this  account  from 
the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  1197)  into  further  consideration.  Nicomedes  II., 
surnamed  Epiphanes,  was  king  of^  Bithynia ;  '*  there 
appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  statement  of  some 
modern  writers  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  son  So- 
crates. (See  Visconti,  Iconogr.  Grecque,  ii.  188.)"  This 
Socrates  is  mentioned  in  the  third  line  afterwards,  and 
Licinianus  adds, ''  Chrestus  etiam  quasi  m^liore  nomine 
ab  eodem  vocatus.'* 

Next,  in  the  36th  Book  (p.  42) : — "  Et  Pompeius,  an- 
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nos  natus  xxv,  eques  Romanus,  quod  nemo  antea,  pro- 
preetore  ex  Africa  triumphayit  iiii  Idus  Martiaa."  Now, 
the  same  fact  is  thus  related  by  Eutropius  (lib.  v.  cap. 
9) : — •*  Cn.  etiatn  Pompeius  (quod  nuUi  Romanorum 
tributum  erat)  quartum  et  xx  annum  agens,  de  Africa 
triumphavit ;"  but  here  it  will  be  noticed  that  Pompey 
is  described  as  *^  quartum  et  vigesimum  annum  agens/' 
whereas  Granius  says  he  was  one  year  older, — "  annos 
natus  viginti  et  quinque" 

In  the  same  book  (p.  44),  Licinianus  writes,  Sulla, 
*'  condi  corpus  jusserat,  non  comburi,  sed  L.  Philip- 
pus  cremandum  potius  censuit,  .  .  .  itaque  ...  in 
Campo  Romse  sepultus  est ;"  to  which  Dr.  C.  Pertz 
subjoins  in  a  note  the  like  passage  from  Livy^s  Epitome 
(lib.  xc.) : — "  Sulla  decessit,  honos  queei  a  Senatu  ha- 
bitus est  ut  in  Campo  Martio  sepeliretur.'* 

And  in  the  last  page  of  Book  36,  the  Annalist, 
writing  of  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  King  of  Syria 
(between  B.C.  174  and  163),  gives  this  account  of 
him : — "  Simulabat  Hierapoli  Dianam  ducere  uxor  em  ^ 
et  cet  .  .  .  .  epulati  ....  sacro  protulissent,  causa- 
tus  b  mansis  ?  .  .  .  .  tulit  et  dotem  ex  .  .  .  um  quem 
unum  omnium  Dea  donis  reliquit"  (p.  46).  To  this 
the  editor  in  his  note  (3)  adds :  "  Cfr.  2  Maccab.  cap. 
i.  14." 

And  for  the  sake  of  a  comparison  of  the  Biblical 
and  Licinianus's  records,  1  here  cite  ver^e  14  of  the 
chapter  referred  to  in  Maccabees : — "  For  Antiochus, 
as  though  he  would  m^rry  her  (Nanea),  came  into  ttie 
place,  and  his  friends  that  were  with  him,  to  receive 
money  in  name  of  a  dowry J^  They  thus  appear  to  be 
remarkably  parallel,  notwithstanding  that  the  Annal- 
ist's statement  is  imperfect. 
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The  Hierapolis  which  he  there  names  was  the  chief 
town  in  Cyrrhestica,  in  the  north-east  of  Syria,  not 
far  from  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  principal  place 
for  the  worship  of  Atargatis,  or  Astarte,  who  may  very 
probably  be  identified  with  Nanea  mentioned  in  that 
chapter  of  Maccabees ;  and  whom,  as  Stackhouse  ob- 
serves, some  suppose  to  have  been  Venus,  but  others 
Diana ;  and  in  support  of  this  latter  goddess,  I  will 
refer  to  two  passages  from  Lucian.  This  writer,  in 
chapter  1,  'De  De&  Syri^l,'  names  the  town  as  Hire 
only,  i.e.  *Ipi^,  meaning  sacred ;  there,  according  to 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  19),  **  prodigiosa  Atargatis 
.  .  .  colitur." 

Now  it  is  generally  considered  that  Atargatis  and 
Astarte  are  the  same ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter,  '  De 
De&  Syria,'  Lucian  explains  that  he  ''  thinks  Astarte 
to  be  Luna ;"  or,  in  his  own  words,  ^Aardprriv  S  eym 
SoiC€<D  SeXrjvcuTjv  efifievai^ — consequently,  this  Selenaea, 
or  Luna,  or  Astarte,  may  be  identified  with  Diana. 

This  then  is  evidently  a  passage  of  great  interest ; 
and,  although  fragmentary,  it  is  still  worthy  of  a  fuller 
comparison  with  the  narrative  contained  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Society  by  offer- 
ing any  further  remarks  on  these  recently  recovered 
"Annals,"  but  hope  that  other  palimpsestic  manu- 
scripts now. lodged  in  the  British  Museum,  may,  when 
carefully  examined,  be  found  to  contain  the  remain- 
ing lost  books,  or  indeed  an  entire  and  more  legible 
transcript  of  the  Roman  History  by  Granius  Licinianus. 

John  Hogg. 
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VII.— GUSTAVUS  III.  OF  SWEDEN. 

BY     DR.    ERNST    HERRMANN. 

(Read  February  8th,  1656.) 

We  cannot  attentively  consider  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  of  their  rulers  without  perceiving 
that  the  long  chain  of  events  which  connects  the 
present  with  past  ages,  and  with  the  misfortunes  as 
well  as  the  crimes  of  our  forefathers,  has  considerably 
influenced  the  destinies  of  this  generation.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  observable  in  the  history  pf  nations, 
that  an  individual  is  often  utterly  unable  to  ward  off 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  crimes  of  his 
predecessors ;  whilQ,  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions 
his  mind  has  involuntarily  received  in  childhood  im- 
pede the  free  exercise  pf  his  will,  and  incapacitate  him 
from  controlling  the  conflicting  and  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  society  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The 
life  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  considered,  as 
he  justly  deserves  to  be,  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  many  remarkable  princes  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
he  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries  by  the  boldness  and  success  with  which 
he  accomplished  a  revolution,  which  probably  saved 
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his  country  from  half  a  century  of  struggles  between 
the  nobles  and  the  democratic  party. 

Amongst  those  of  his  own  rank  who  followed  the 
*  French  school  of  philosophy,  Gustavus  III.  deserves  to 
stand  next  in  order  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine 
II.,  and  Joseph  II.  He  displayed  military  talents  of 
no  mean  order  during  the  war  of  1787,  in  which  the 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  Turks  took  part,  and  proved 
himself  no  unworthy  descendant  of  such  of  his  ances- 
tors as  had  been  most  distinguished  for  valour  and 
courage.  Yet  just  as  he  appeared  in  the  lists  as  a 
knightly  champion  prepared  to  defy  and  oppose  the 
mighty  power  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  was 
then  shaking  all  the  governments  of  Europe  to  their 
foundations,  his  career  was  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
violent  death. 

What,  however,  renders  the  history  of  this  prince  so 
worthy  of  our  attention  is  the  fact,  that  we  discern  in 
him  not  only  great  and  admirable  qualities,  but  that 
from  the  consideration,  of  his  still  greater  faults,  much 
instruction  may  be  derived.  Thus,  for  instance,  many 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  his  history  are  obscured  by 
his  singular  want  of  firmness.  Such  was  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius,  such  the  activity  of  his  mind,  that 
many  and  strangely  opposite  characteristics,  rarely,  es- 
pecially in  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  united  in 
one  and  the  same  individual,  occur,  in  him,  strongly 
contrasted.  Like  Joseph  II.  he  felt  in  what  respects 
his  age  was  deficient,  and  foresaw  the  instability  of  the 
new  order  of  things  which  was  springing  up ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  wanted  the  firmness  of  character  which 
alone  was  calculated  to  ensure  the  lasting  prosperity 
of  newly-formed  institutions.     Neither  was  he  capable 
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of  following  the  noble  example  of  self-denial  set  him 
by  his  great  uncle,  Frederick  11. ,  who  invariably  sacri- 
ficed his  private  interests  when  they  interfered  with 
those  of  the  State. 

Like  Catherine  II.  he  paid  homage  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, although  he  did  not,  like  her,  rule  over  a 
people  accustomed  to  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience : 
like  her,  too,  he  professed  to  follow  the  shallow  and 
superficial  doctrines  of  Voltaire ;  but,  while  she  com- 
bined vanity  and  love  of  pleasure  with  the  noble  desire 
of  emulating  the  greatness  of  bygone  ages,  Gustavus, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  ambition  was  indeed  insatiable, 
and  quite  incompatible  with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
may  rather  be  said  to  have  exhibited  the  character  of 
an  adventurous  knight-errant,  with  a  mind  perpetually 
at  war  with  itself,  and  altogether  wanting  in  stability 
of  purpose.  Hence  it  was  that  he  perished  at  last  in 
a  tumultuous  contest,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief 
exciting  cause.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  errors  which  tar- 
nish the  latter  part  of  the  career  of  this  revolutionary 
monarch,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  his  was 
a  nobly- gifted  nature,  unfortunate  in  this  chiefly,  that 
his  passions  were  too  often  permitted  to  master  his 
better  judgment.  Let  us  not,  however,  too  hastily  pass 
an  uncharitable  sentence  on  his  faults,  but  rather  de- 
plore the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  unhappy 
destiny  which  too  often  implicates  an  individual  in  the 
crimes  of  a  corrupt  and  vicious  age,  and  drags  him 
down  to  the  level  of  its  own  degeneracy.  It  is,  alas ! 
most  rare  to  see  a  man  endowed  with  strength  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  purpose  suflScient  to  enablehi  m 
to  walk  boldly  forward  on  higher  ground  than  his 
felk)w-men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  their  tone 
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of  moral  feeling  to  the  same   high  standard  as  his 
own. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  so  peculiar 
a  character  as  that  of  Gustavus  III.,  and  to  under- 
stand the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different  epochs 
of  Swedish  history  immediately  preceding  this  period. 
We  need  only  glance  at  their  most  prominent  features, 
for  the  history  of  Swedish  politics  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and  would  besides  be 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  Paper.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  weary  my  readers  by  an  account  of  the  endless 
succession  of  trivialities  which  then  engrossed  men's 
minds ;  my  sole  object  being  to  exemplify  a  rule  which 
will  be  found  generally  applicable  to  history,  and  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  is 
always  a  man's  own  fault,  and  invariably  the  result  of 
a  culpable  weakness  in  his  character,  when  he  suc- 
cumbs to  the  baneful  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  is  at  last  vanquished  by  them.  A  sad 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  seen  jn 
the  history  of  the  prince  whose  character  we  are  about 
to  consider. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  in 
which  Gustavus  III.  was  born,  was  a  time  in  which 
troubles  and  dissensions  were  rife,  and  more  so  in 
Sweden  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Though 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  won  for  himself  immortal 
fame,  he  had  not  been  able  to  transmit  this  glorious 
inheritance  to  his  Swedish  nobles,  whose  principal 
characteristics  were  paltry  ambition,  an  overbearing 
demeanour,  and  a  misplaced  and  beggarly  pride.  It 
would  seem  as  if  their  heads  had  been  turned,  and 
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that  they  had  lost  all  power  of  self-control  since  this 
sadden  change  of  fortune  which  had  raised  the  hither- 
to obscure  Swedish  nation,  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  European  powers. 
But  in  no  nation  has  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  aris- 
tocratic power,  and  the  abuse  of  monarchical  prero- 
gative, been  followed  by  a  more  speedy  and  violent 
reaction  than  in  Sweden.  During  the  minority  of 
Christian,  and  also  during  that  of  Charles  XL,  when 
the  Government  was  carried  on  by  a  regency,  the 
nobles  had  begun  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  most 
oppressive  prerogatives,  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lower  orders.  They  bore  little  or  no 
part  of  the  burdens  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the 
burghers  and  peasants,  and  had  besides  appropriated 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Crown  lands.  The  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  was  still  further  increased  by  fresh 
tiaxes  imposed  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  expensive  war  by  which  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg disturbed  the  hitherto  unbroken  peace  of 
Sweden.  This  state  of  things  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, and  thus  it  happened,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles  paved  the  way  for  an  unlimited 
monarchical  despotism.  The  same  causes  which  had 
brought  about  the  Danish  revolution,  twenty  years 
before,  induced  the  three  Lower  Estates  of  Sweden,  in 
1680,  to  invest  their  King,  Charles  XL,  with  dictato- 
rial powers.  They  passed  the  following  resolution : — 
That  the  King  was  not  in  future  to  consider  himself 
bound  to  adhere  to  any  pre-existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  hitherto  all-powerful  Diet  was  hence- 
forth to  submit  implicitly  to  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
and  that  the  latter  was  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  as 
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his  own  private  property,  an  inheritance  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Almighty,  to  whom  alone  he  was  bound  to 
render  an  account  of  his  actions.  Henceforward  the 
divine  right  of  the  King  to  exercise  absolute  power 
was  inculcated  as  an  article  of  religious  belief;  it 
was  taught  from  every  pulpit — texts  of  Scripture  were 
adduced  and  commented  upon  to  prove  that  monarchs 
should  possess  unlimited  control  over  the  very  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  subjects.  Strict  injunctions  were 
given  that  the  same  doctrine  should  be  taught  at  all 
the  public  schools  and  universities,  and,  to  crown  all, 
it  was  added  that  the  King  himself  had  no  right  to 
restrict  his  own  powers,  just  as,  at  a  later  period,  the 
same  assertion  was  made  with  regard  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  when  it  was  declared  that  they  had  no 
power  of  renouncing  their  own  rights,  even  by  their 
own  decrees ! 

Charles  XI.  acted  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  en- 
tirely do  away  with  old  forms,  but  he  allowed  them 
only  a  nominal  existence,  and  made  them  subservient 
to  his  own  purposes,  using  them  as  a  mantle  to  cover 
his  despotic  designs.  His  principal  object  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown.  By  asserting 
groundless  claims,  and  making  use  of  sophistical  argu- 
ments, the  Crown  appropriated  much  to  which  it  had 
no  right,  and  which  had  never  belonged  to  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  were  in  consequence  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  but  Charles  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose,— he  humbled  the  power  of  the  Swedish  nobles 
and  replenished  his  coffers.  His  son,  the  young  hero 
Charles  XH.,  had  the  army  and  the  finances  entirely 
under  his  control,  but  he  of  the  iron  heady  as  the 
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Turks  called  him,  was  destined  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
reckless  temerity  with  which  he  pursued  his  mad 
career.  Throughout  a  life  chequered  by  reverses,  he 
pursued  a  shadow,  the  vain  phantom  of  military  glory ; 
but  his  object  being  the  gratification  of  his  own  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  not  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
brought  it  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  till  at  length  he 
fell,  there  is  little  doubt,  not  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  that  of  an  assassin. 

After  his  death,  another  political  change  took  place, 
no  less  violent  than  that  which  had  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  XI.  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  younger 
sister  of  Charles  XIL,  purchased  the  Crown  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Diet  for  herself  and  her  husband,  Frederick 
of  Hesse,  by  an  unworthy  cession  of  her  most  impor- 
tant hereditary  rights.  This  acquisition  she  made  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  nephew,  the  young  Duke  Charles 
Frederick  of  Holstein,  who  had  a  prior  claim.  The 
Government  of  Sweden,  by  the  decrees  of  this  Diet  of 
1 720,  became  an  aristocratical  democracy  ; — of  all 
forms  of  republicanism  the  most  objectionable,  and 
which,  even  in  Poland,  that  worst  of  all  republics, 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  The  indulgence  of 
Charles  XII.'s  passion  for  war  had  already  cost  Swe- 
den some  of  its  finest  provinces ;  it  had  lost  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  After  his  death, 
while  a  so-called  period  of  freedom  lasted,  it  entirely 
lost  its  independence,  and  became  the  toy  of  foreign 
powers, — of  France,  Russia,  and  England.  Two  rival 
parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Hiite  and 
Miitzen  (Hats  and  Caps) ,  each  betrayed  in  turn  their 
country's  interests.  The  Ritterhaus,  or  Council  of 
Knights,  whose  decisions  had  great  weight,  and  whose 
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deliberations  were  carried  on  with  the  strictest  secrecy, 
was  principally  composed   of  poor  and   half-ruined 
noblemen,  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  votes  either 
for  French  or  Russian  money.    These  shameful  trans- 
actions acquired  public  notoriety,  when,  in  1741,  at 
the  instigation  of  France,  Sweden  became  involved  in 
the  senseless   Finnish  war.     The  whole  of  Rnland 
would  doubtless  have  been  permanently  annexed  to 
Russia,  had  not  the  weak-minded  Empress  Elizabeth 
been  persuaded  to  resign  her  doubtful  claims,  on  con- 
dition that  her  cousin,  Duke  Adolphus  Frederick  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  should  be  declared  heir-presumptive 
to  the  Swedish  throne.     From  this  time  the  royal 
power  became  daily  weaker  in  Sweden ;  in  fact,  that 
it  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal  was  plainly  shown 
by  a  decree  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1755,  in  the  reign 
of  the  above-mentioned  prince,  the  father  of  Gustavus 
HI.  (who  was  born  in  1747).     This  decree,  to  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  submit,  was  to  the  following 
effect: — "That  for  the  future,  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  in  which  the  King's  sign-manual  had  hi- 
therto been  required,  it  might  be  replaced  by  a  stamp, 
if  His  Majesty  refused  to  sign  after  the  first  or  second 
request 'of  the  Senate."     The  King's  income  was  at 
the  same  time  greatly  reduced,  and  he  was  allowed 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses.     He 
was  not  even  permitted  to  choose  his  own  attendants, 
and  hardly  dared  to  dismiss  those  who  had  given  him 
cause  of  displeasure.     The  high-spirited  but  impru- 
dent Queen,  Louisa  Ulrica  (sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great),  attempted  in  1756,  with  the  aid  of  the  Miitzen 
party,  to  free  the  royal  family  from  this  galling  yoke ; 
but  she  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  only  result  was  a 
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still  more  humiliating  state  of  dependence.  A  Court 
of  Commissioners  was  formed,  to  try  the  principal 
promoters  of  this  plot.  Its  proceedings  were  charac* 
terized  by  a  terrible  severity  worthy  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  unfortunately  but  too  common  in  political  as 
well  as  religious  tribunals.  Count  Eric  Brahe,  Baron 
Jacob  Horn,  and  five  noblemen  of  inferior  rank,  were 
publicly  executed  on  the  **  Ritterholm."  Baron  Eric 
Wfangel  and  Count  Horn  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
The  Queen  herself  was  subjected  to  the  most  humili- 
ating insults.  By  a  new  regulation,  the  weak  King 
Adolphus  Frederick  was  excluded  from  having  any 
share  in  the  appointment  to  public  offices,  which  were 
only  filled  by  the  friends  of  the  dominant  party.  They 
adopted  the  maxim  propounded  by  the  Bishop  of  Abo, 
at  a  session  of  the  Diet,  ''That  it  was  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  assert  that  the 
Estates  of  the  realm  could  do  wrong ;"  but  yet,  so  in- 
secure did  they  feel  themselves,  that  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  forbid,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  blaming  the  assumption  of 
the  supreme  authority  by  the  Diet. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  childhood 
of  Gustavus.  He  was  at  this  period  nine  years  old, 
and  even  at  that  early  age  he  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  these  tyrannical  measures.  His  tutors,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  were  dismissed,  and  replaced 
by  others,  and  so  great  was  the  grief  which  the  young 
prince  felt  on  this  occasion,  that  he  fell  ill.  We  quote 
his  own  words,  from  a  manuscript  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death.  "  They  placed  in  their  stead," 
he  wrote,  "  persons  who,  although  they  might  be  com- 
petent to  instruct  a  young  prince  in  all  the  requisite 
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branches  of  education ,  were  deficient  in  one  essential 
qualification, — they  knew  not  how  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  their  pupil.  My  parents  were  obliged  to 
consent  to  this  arrangement.  I  was  prejudiced  before- 
hand against  these  new  tutors  to  such  an  extent^  that 
I  made  a  point  of  doing  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 
they  told  me.  Consequently  I  did  not  profit  as  much 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, and  I  sincerely  thank  Heaven  that  I  was  not 
completely  spoilt  by  this  desultory  sort  of  education." 

These  conflicting  influences  tended  to  develope  the 
character  of  Gustavus  at  a  very  early  age.  He  soon 
became  an  adept  in  the  art  of  concealing  his  senti- 
ments, while  he  gave  proof  of  those  qualities  which  are 
so  invaluable  in  forming  and  carrying  out  great  plans, 
viz.  undaunted  courage,  combined  with  great  caution 
and  reserve.  To  these,  as  he  approached  manhood, 
were  added  other  qualities  better  calculated  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  to  win  over  his 
opponents. 

The  faction  of  the  Hats^  after  having  been  long 
uppermost,  was  ruined  at  last  by  imprudently  involv- 
ing Sweden  in  a  seven  years'  war,  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  persuasion.  But  the  evils  caused  by  the 
irresponsible  sway  of  this  party  were  not  remedied 
after  their  downfall  by  their  rivals  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion of  the  Caps.  The  oppressive  and  ill-advised 
measures  which  they  took  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
depreciated  paper  currency,  and  to  meet  the  financial 
exigencies,  failed  in  their  object ; — a  general  scarcity 
followed,  and  the  8ufi*erings  of  the  people  increased 
their  discontent  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  desire  for 
a  change  of  government,  which  had  begun  to  be  felt 
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during  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Adolphus 
Frederick,  was  now  openly  expressed. 

The  time  had  arrived  to  put  an  end  to  the  despotism 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  restore  in  some  degree  the  power 
of  the  monarch.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  the  meantime, 
with  far-sighted  policy,  was  quietly  and  silently  con- 
templating such  a  change,  and  peparing  for  it.  We 
find  the  following  remarks  in  his  journal,  dated  Oc- 
tober 18th,  1768: — "I  am  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  I  am  obliged  to  use  as  much  caution  in 
every  action  of  my  private  life,  and  even  in  my  inter- 
course with  my  parents  and  my  wife,  as  other  people 
observe  in  their  public  conduct.  This  state  of  things 
is  unnatural  at  my  age.  Anarchy  has  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  nothing  now  is  held  sacred,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring power,  which,  from  its  very  situation,  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  Sweden,  is  now  exercising  the  most 
arbitrary  and  despotic  influence  over  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.  Fortunately 
I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  give  way  under  difficulties* 
Were  I  to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  I  should  cer- 
tainly retire  from  the  turmoils  and  intrigues  of  this 
distracted  Court,  and  pursue  my  studies  in  tranquil- 
lity. But  I  have  duties  to  perform  towards  my  coun- 
try. The  assurances  I  have  received  that  France  will 
support  the  cause  of  monarchical  power,  which  assur- 
ances are  based  upon  a  reliance  on  my  firmness ; — the 
misery  of  the  Swedish  people,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
medying those  evils  otherwise  than  by  a  complete  re- 
volution, the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of  the  King 
and  of  his  Government,  all  these  causes  tend  to  pre- 
vent me  from  enjoying  the  repose  I  long  for.''  He 
expressed  himself  nearly  in  the  same  terms  i\\  a  letter 
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to  Count  Creutz,  then  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
dated  October  30th,  1768 : — *'  There  is  but  one  means 
of  effecting  our  purpose,  and  of  delivering  the  country, 
and  that  is  by  restoring  the  power  of  the  King  to  its 
former  condition."  The  last  Imperial  Diet  which*  was 
convened  during  the  reign  of  Adolphus  Frederick 
showed  plainly  that  it  did  not  intend  to  take  any  steps 
tow^ards  forwarding  the  necessary  work  of  reforma- 
tion ;  nothing  therefore  was  to  be  expected  from  this 
quarter. 

When  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1 77 1 , placed  Gustavus  on  the  Swedish  throne, 
the  young  prince  lost  no  time  in  proving  that  he  was  well 
qualiiSed  for  the  task  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish. 
He  was  then  absent  from  Sweden  on  a  foreign  tour, 
and  was  visiting  the  capital  of  France, — for  this  had 
been  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  had  received 
thence  many  flattering  communications  from  those 
distinguished  authors  whose  works  he  had  eagerly 
perused,  and  who  were  delighted  to  find  that  he  va- 
lued the  enlightened  ideas  of  the  new  French  school 
of  philosophy.  Count  Creutz,  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  had  written  to  him  to  the  following  effect  in 
1763: — **  Voltaire  assures  me.  Prince,  that  you  are 
held  in  much  esteem  in  the  literary  world.  The  old 
man  actually  shed  tears  of  joy  on  hearing  that  your 
Royal  Highness  knew  the '  Henriade '  by  heart.  *  I  wrote 
this  poem,'  said  he  to  me,  '  for  the  instruction  of 
princes,  but  I  little  thought  that  the  seed  I  had  sown 
would  bear  fruit  in  such  a  northern  climate.  Old  and 
blind  I  am  already,  and  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true, 
I  shall  die  happy,  confident  that  fifty  years  hence  I 
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shall  have  no  detractors  left  in  Europe.' "  Hume,  the 
English  philosopher  and  historian,  with  whom  Creutz 
had  also  become  acquainted  in  Paris,  said  to  him, 
**  that  he  was  curious  to  see  a  queen  who  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  young  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
preferred  reading  useful  and  instructive  works  to  those 
of  a  light  and  trifling  character." 

It  appeared  to  be  the  young  King's  earnest  wish  to 
fulfil  the  high  expectations  he  had  raised,  and  to  live 
only  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  During  his  residence 
in  Paris  he  was  frequently  warned  by  his  friends  and 
advisers  against  the  danger  of  being, dazzled  and  led 
away  by  the  vain  show  of  pomp  and  luxury,  and  they 
entreated  him  to  beware  of  giving  any  occasion  to  his 
enemies  to  asperse  his  character,  and  injure  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  people.  Gustavus  took  these  friendly 
counsels  in  good  part ;  he  made  many  fair  promises, 
and  acted  his  part  so  well,  that  he  completely  set  at 
rest  all  the  fears  which  were  entertained  by  diflferent 
classes  of  his  subjects  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  new  occupant  of  the  throne.  On  the  15th  of  May 
he  inconsiderately  signed  the  "  Act  of  Assurance  "  pre- 
sented to  him  by  lieutenant-General  Baron  Scheffer. 
By  this  act  he  swore  to  respect  the  Constitution  of 
1720,  and  to  consider  as  his  personal  enemies,  and 
traitors  to  the  State,  any  persons  who  should  openly  or 
secretly  connive  at  the  re-establishment  of  monarchical 
authority.  The  speech  which  he  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  Diet  at  Stockholm,  on  the  21st  of  June,  was 
most  peaceful  and  conciliatory ;  he  again  professed  his 
respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  concluded  with  these 
words : — ^'  Bom  and  bred  as  I  have  been  among  you,  I 
have  learned  from  my  childhood  to  love  my  country, 
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and  to  consider  it  as  my  greatest  privilege  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  Swede.  My  most  earnest  wish  is  to  reign 
over  a  happy  people,  and  the  highest  object  of  my 
ambition  is  to  be  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  state.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  extravagant  expenditure  nor  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  nor  yet  paltry  economy, 
nor  burdensome  taxation  can  conduce  to  the  happiness 
of  a  nation,  in  which  concord  and  patriotism  are  want- 
ing. Upon  you,  therefore,  it  depends  to  become  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  Let  the  proceedings  of 
this  Diet  be  ever  remembered  in  the  annals  of  our 
country,  and  let  all  disunion  and  discord  be  now  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interest  of  the  public.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  this  end,  to  conciliate  difierences, 
and  promote  concord,  and  in  the  hope  that  this  session 
may  be  a  prosperous  one,  I  now  earnestly  invoke  upon 
you  at  its  opening  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High." 

But  fine-sounding  words  were  of  little  avail  in  sub- 
duing the  obstinate  self-will  of  a  determined  body  of 
men,  who  relied  upon  their  political  strength.  Gusta- 
Yus  knew,  full  well,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  and  such  measures  he 
adopted  accordingly.  One  year  and  a  half  after  his 
accession,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1772,  he  accom- 
plished the  revolution  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
and  which  had  become  an  unavoidable  necessity.  His 
preparations  had  been  so  admirably  made,  and  with  so 
much  prudence,  foresight,  and  caution,  that  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  without  one  drop  of  blood  being 
£hed,  he  had  gained  his  object,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Stockholm,  with  the  help  of  the  small  number 
of  troops  who  were  quartered  in  the  capital.  There 
were  but  few  arrests  made,  and  the  members  of  the 
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Diet  and  the  ministry  were  soon  restored  to  liberty. 
Wherever  the  King  showed  himself,  he  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  joy ;  the  women  crowded  round  his 
horse,  kissed  his  feet,  and  made  their  children  do  the 
same.  The  revolution  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  nation. 

On  August  21st  the  members  of  the  Diet  were  sum- 
moned to  assemble  in  the  Castle,  which  was  surrounded 
by  troops.  The  King  received  them  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  with  the  silver  hammer  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  he  gave  the  signal  for  silence.  Then,  in  an 
impressive  and  memorable  speech,  he  depicted  in  elo- 
quent language  the  misery  into  which  the  Swedish 
nation  had  been  plunged  by  the  quarrels  of  the  different 
factions,  the  low  estimation  in  which  it  was  now  held 
by  foreign  nations,  and  the  utter  want  of  union  in  the 
Councils  of  the  State.  He  concluded  with  these  words : 
'*  You  are  mistaken  if  you  imagine  that  my  conduct  is 
aimed  against  the  laws  and  against  freedom.  I  have 
sworn  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  and  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  my  oath.  I  did  not  take  it  under  compul- 
sion, but  in  accordance  with  my  deliberate  convictions. 
It  is  my  wish  that  freedom  should  flourish,  while  an- 
archy is  abolished  ;  that  the  laws  should  be  respected, 
while  tyranny  is  crushed  !  May  all  Swedes  hencefor- 
ward be  free  aAd  happy !  The  objects  I  propose  to  my- 
self in  reigning  over  you  are  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  laws,  to  protect  the  property  of  my  subjects, 
to  encourage  honest  industry,  and  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  throughout  the  land ;  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  public  good,  and  to  obtain  for  my  country  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  If  you  are  animated 
by  the  same  sentiments,  we  may  hope  that  the  Swedish 
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name  may  soon  regain  its  former  lustre,  and  that  our 
glory  and  prosperity  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  With  these  objects  I  have  framed  the  new 
Constitution  which  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  you, 
and  to  which  you  will  be  requested  to  give  your  sane* 
tion/' 

Then  the  King  read  a  solemn  declaration,  which  he 
had  signed,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  oath,  to  the 
effect  that,  having,  by  this  act,  re-established  the  old 
laws  and  freedom  of  Sweden  as  they  existed  in  1680, 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  at  the  same 
time  voluntarily  and  solemnly  abjured  all  claims  to 
absolute  sovereignty.  He  then  commanded  that  the 
new  form  of  Constitution  should  be  read  to  the  as- 
sembly. Its  principal  clauses  were, — ^That  the  Ritter- 
hauSy  or  Council  of  Knights,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
almost  unlimited  power  it  had  until  then  exercised ; 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
ministry  should  henceforth  be  nominated  by  the  King 
himself,  instead  of  by  the  States;  that  their  votes  should 
not  be  considered  decisive  when  opposed  to  the  King's 
wishes,  but  should  be  accepted  by  him  simply  in  the 
light  of  advice.  The  King  also  assumed  the  right  of 
fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  Diet, 
which  was  to  deliberate  only  on  such  questions  as  he 
should  lay  before  it.  Finally,  while  reserving  to  him- 
self the  sole  right  of  declaring  war,  he  pledged  himself 
not  to  undertake  any  war  of  aggression  without  the 
consent  of  the  Diet.  This  Constitution,  dictated  by  a 
a  king  who  had  the  power  of  enforcing  its  observance, 
was  accepted  with  universal,  though,  not  in  every  case, 
with  sincere  applause.  The  day's  proceedings  were 
terminated  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  King  with 
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them,  singing  the  '*  Te  Deum."  At  five  o'clock  p.m. 
the  troops  and  artillery  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Castle,  and  were  sent  back  to  their  quarters. 

This  great  triumph,  whilst  it  put  a  stop  to  the  evils 
which  distracted  the  country  and  diminished,  perhaps 
too  much,  the  power  of  the  Diet,  left  Gustavus  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  own  path :  and  it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  his  country  would  now  have  reaped 
the  advantage  of  those  great  talents  with  which  he 
was  so  liberally  endowed,  and  which  so  well  fitted 
him  to  become  the  benefactor  of  his  people.  It 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  he  was  capable  of 
achieving  a  still  greater  victory  over  his  own  passions, 
and  whether  he  would  be  able  to  resist  the  natural  in- 
clination to  abuse  his  newly  acquired  power.  He  had 
nothing  at  this  moment  to  apprehend  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  foreign  powers,  whilst  the  politics  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  European  governments  remained  unaltered. 
And  indeed,  for  the  next  few  years,  the  best  results 
followed  the  re-establishment  of  kingly  power,  which 
was  exercised  at  first  only  for  the  most  laudable  pur- 
poses. To  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  "The 
reign  of  anarchy  was  annihilated  by  this  revolution ; 
but  still  more  was  effected  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
King,  who,  by  impartiality  in  the  dispensation  of  fa- 
vours and  rewards  to  the  rival  parties,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussions  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
crimes  and  misfortunes.  Mutual  confidence  and  friendly 
intercourse  were  revived  in  many  families,  and  between 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  had  been  estranged  by 
differences  in  political  opinions,  now  that  they  were 
excluded  from  taking  any  part  in  such  matters.  The 
offensive  appellations  of  '  Hats '  and   *  Caps '  hence- 
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forth  existed  only  in  the  State  records."  The  King, 
indeed,  expressly  forbade  the  use  of  those  names  which 
had  so  long  distinguished  the  rival  factions.  A  num- 
ber of  new  regulations  which  were  shortly  afterwards 
promulgated,  proved  how  well  Gustavus  understood 
what  was  required  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The 
building  called  the  Rosenkammer,  and  several  other  pri- 
sons, he  caused  to  be  demolished,  and  at  the  same 
time  prohibited  the  use  of  torture  throughout  his  do- 
minions. By  another  royal  ordinance  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  restored.  No  less  praiseworthy  were  the 
exertions  Gustavus  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrupt 
and  dishonest  practices  which  had  impeded  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  during  the  rivalship  of 
the  opposing  factions. 

But  there  was  one  very  essential  point  in  which, 
even  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  showed  a 
reprehensible  weakness.  His  taste  for  magnificence  and 
display  led  him  into  an  expenditure  far  exceeding  the 
income  of  the  state.  In  order  to  augment  his  revenues, 
without  being  forced  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Diet,  he 
established  a  royal  monopoly  in  brandy  in  September, 
1 775.  The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was  attended  by 
so  many  unavoidable  disputes  and  heart-burnings,  that 
a  general  feeling  of  discontent  was  engendered,  espe- 
cially among  the  peasantry.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  not 
only  was  the  tyranny  of  the  government  commented  on, 
but  the  public  blamed  the  King  for  his  conduct  in  other 
respects. 

His  passion  for  splendid  fetes  and  pageants,  in 
which  he  and  the  young  nobles  of  his  Court  often  in- 
dulged, was  severely  censured.  One  of  these  tourna- 
ments, held  in  August,  1776,  at  Eckholmsund,  cost, 
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we  are  assured,  no  less  a  sum  that  400,000  thalers,  and 
a  still  more  magnificent  one  was  held  in  June,  1777, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King  himself,  and  of  his 
brother,  Prince  Charles.  This  extravagant  expenditure, 
so  little  in  accordance  wi^th  the  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal, aroused  public  indignation,  while  the  King  did 
not  escape  the  censure  even  of  his  private  friends. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  lieutenant-General  Jacob 
Magnus  Sprengtporten,  who  had  borne  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1772,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
break  with  him.  He  had  retired  indignantly  from  public 
life,  actuated  by  perhaps  too  keen  a  susceptibility  of 
character,  but,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he  con« 
tinned,  from  the  depths  of  his  retirement,  to  pester  the 
King  with  letters  of  advice  and.  memorials  of  grave 
import.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  addressed  the 
King  in  the  following  terms : — **  If  your  Majesty  desires 
to  escape  the  just  reproaches  of  posterity  for  having 
abused  the  trust  which  the  nation,  in  good  faith,  placed 
in  you,  it  is  high  time  that  you  should  alter  your  /a^ 
^on  d'agir,  that  Sweden  may  look  forward  to  a  more 
hopeful  future  than  seems  at  present  in  store  for  her. 
Your  Majesty  is  accused  of  having  acted  with  so  much 
duplicity,  that  very  soon  you  will  not  have  one  faithful 
friend  or  servant  left.  Your  Majesty's  partiality  for 
young  men  and  for  favourites  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  breaches  of  discipline,  that  it  has  drawn 
upon  you,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression, 
the  contempt  of  many  people.  An  equally  unfavour- 
able impression  has  been  made  by  your  Majesty's  in- 
ordinate love  of  theatrical  amusements,  of  pomp  and 
show,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  diversion.  It  is 
feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  your  Majesty  de- 
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sires  to  make  the  Swedish  nation  conform  in  manners 
and  conduct  to  certain  foreign  nations  whose  disposition 
is  so  essentially  frivolous,  that  they  prefer  vain  parade 
and  glitter  to  all  that  is  just,  right,  and  useful." 

These  candid  and  well-meant  representations  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  session 
of  the  Diet  which  was  held  in  1778  was  a  peaceable  one, 
for  the  King  asked  for  no  supplies  of  money ;  the 
French  subsidies  he  received  obviated  the  necessity  for 
his  doing  so,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  forbearance,  the 
public  were  willing  to  overlook  the  unpopular  actions 
of  the  last  few  years  in  consideration  of  the  great 
benefits  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for 
them.  But  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
close  of  this  Diet,  the  first  which  had  been  convened 
since  the  revolution,  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  one, 
in  1786,  the  weak  points  of  Gustavus'  character  be- 
came more  conspicuous,  and  his  faults  were  increased 
by  indulgence.  Domestic  troubles,  as  well  as  political 
embarrassments  and  misunderstandings  which  daily 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  were  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  his  unbridled  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
His  union  with  Sophia  Magdalene,  a  Danish  princess, 
had  never  been  a  happy  one.  The  match  had  been 
arranged  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Gustavus  by  the  then 
dominant  faction  of  the  Hats,  though  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents.  Notwithstanding  his  heredi- 
tary dislike  to  the  royal  family  of  Denmark,  Gustavus, 
as  the  time  fixed  upon  for  his  marriage  approached, 
considered  himself  in  duty  bound  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  inclinations  for  the  good  of  the  state.  His 
mother  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  aversion  she  felt 
for  ber  daughter-in-law.     The  young  Queen,  though 
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of  a  quiet,  gentle  disposition,  unfortunately  had  not 
the  gift  of  captivating  the  affections  of  her  husband ; 
she  had  neither  sufficient  talents  nor  sprightliness  to 
please  him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  in 
which  he  indulged  contributed  to  a  mutual  estrange- 
ment, which  daily  became  more  visible.  The  unjusti- 
fiable conduct  of  the  Queen-mother  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  Crown-prince,  led  to  a  permanent  rupture 
between  her  and  her  son.  This  quarrel  was  the  source 
of  unhappiness  to  both  parties.  Louisa  Ulrica,  in  spite 
of  her  faults,  was  in  many  respects  an  estimable 
woman  ;  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  son,  as  was 
Gustavus  to  his  mother.  Yet  such  was  the  nature  of 
their  differences,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  any 
sincere  reconciUation  could  take  place  between  them, 
or  that  there  could  be  any  renewal  of  their  former  in- 
timacy. 

The  immoralities  by  which  Gustavus  estranged  the 
affections  of  his  family  may  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  weakness  of  his  religious  impressions 
and  the  unsoundness  of  his  religious  belief.  With  him, 
as  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes,  superstition  took  the  place  of  re- 
ligious faith.  There  are  not  wanting  proofs  that  he 
was  in  frequent  intercourse  with  Cagliostro,  the  Highr- 
Priest  of  those  impostors  who  pretended  to  the  power 
of  holding  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  others  who 
professed  the  same  arts,  aiid  carried  on  their  mum- 
meries at  the  Couft  of  Stockholm.  Not  only  the  King, 
but  many  of  his  courtiers  and  Prince  Charles  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  delusions.  The  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  both  internal  and  external,  suffered 
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from  these  causes  and  from  the  influence  of  those  men 
who,  from  their  official  position,  should  have  shared 
with  the  King  the  responsibilities  of  public  business  : 
hence,  in  his  anxiety  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  Gustavus  too  often  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
own  country.  His  journeys  into  foreign  lands  cost  mints 
of  money.  In  1777  he  had  paid  the  Empress  of  Russia 
a  visit  in  her  capital,  and  in  1780,  on  the  plea  of  health, 
he  had  travelled  to  Spa  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  large  subsidies  he  was  still  receiving  from  France 
he  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended, 
viz.  in  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
especially  in  augmenting  the  navy.  He  was  longing 
impatiently  for  the  time  in  which  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  to  the  world  his  miUtary  talents.  The  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  1 783,  one  of  which  was  the 
seizure  of  the  Crimea  by  Russia,  promised  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  desire.  He  had  been 
meditating  an  attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway.  But 
when,  through  the  weak  policy  of  Joseph  II.,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  France,  peace 
was  unexpectedly  re-established  in  Europe, — a  peace  of 
which  the  terms  were  very  favourable  to  Russia, — Gus- 
tavus was  unwillingly  forced  to  abandon  his  schemes 
for  the  time.  To  console  himself  for  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy  in  September, 
1783.  Whilst  at  Venice,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Catherine  IL,  which,  though  couched  in  terms  of  play- 
ful raillery,  showed  clearly  enough  her  determination 
to  oppose  the  wild  projects  of  her  ambitious  neighbour. 
**  It  is  reported,"  she  wrote,  "  that  your  Majesty  is 
secretly  making  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
way.    Not  that  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  still  less  do  I 
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give  any  credit  to  another  rumour  which  I  hear  of  your 
Majesty's  intended  invasion  of  my  poor  possessions  in 
Finland 9  and  of  your  project  to  march  from  thence 
direct  upon  St.  Petersburg ;  doubtless  you  mean  to  sup 
there !  But  as  I  attach  little  importance  to  what  is 
said  in  conversation,  knowing  that  people  often  think 
themselves  at  liberty  to  give  the  reins  to  their  imagi- 
nation, instead  of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  probability,  I  make  a  point  of  telling  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  that  neither  of  these 
reports  has  any  foundation." 

The  King  was  still  in  this  state  of  indecision  with 
regard  to  his  projects,  when  the  Diet  again  met  in 
1786.  The  discontent  of  the  States  was  on  this  occa- 
sion so  openly  manifested,  that  the  King,  at  the  close 
of  the  Diet,  informed  them  that  a  very  long  time 
would  elapse  before  he  should  consider  it  necessary 
to  assemble  them  again.  By  this  threat,  which  he 
had  long  meditated,  Gustavus  evinced  his  determina- 
tion no  longer  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  States,  nor 
to  abide  by  the  conditions  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  observe,  by  the  constitution  he  had  himself  framed 
in  1772.  This  breach  of  public  faith  showed  his  cha- 
racter in  the  worst  light,  and  the  most  deplorable  re- 
sults might  naturally  have  been  expected.  Henceforth 
he  only  listened  to  those  whose  advice,  given  in  well- 
studied  words  and  elaborate  speeches,  was  but  the  echo 
of  his  own  visionary  and  ambitious  notions.  He  set 
his  heart  on  a  war  with  Russia,  desirous  of  emulating 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus :  and 
the  flattering  courtiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
encouraged  him  by  assurances  that  his  plan  would  pre- 
sent no  difficulties,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  easily 
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regain  the  Eastern  provinces  which  Sweden  had  lost. 
The  war  which  broke  out  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
the  Porte,  in  September,  1787,  appeared  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  these  visionary  politicians.  But 
never  was  a  war  entered  upon  in  a  more  careless  and 
thoughtless  manner.  Sweden,  with  but  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  little  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  a  struggle  with  the  colossal  force  of  Russia,  un- 
less she  were  aided  by  powerful  allies,  who  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  conflict,  or  with  efficient  and  well-organ* 
ized  forces  of  her  own.  But  no  such  wise  precautions 
had  been  taken. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
irritated  and  provoked  the  King  of  Sweden  in  many 
ways.  She  wished  to  overturn  the  constitution  he  had 
imposed  upon  Sweden,  either  by  a  counter-revolution 
or  by  her  direct  interference,  and  thus  to  bring  about 
a  renewal  of  the  political  discords  which  he  had  so 
successfully  quelled.  This  idea  she  never  abandoned. 
Never  had  the  Russian  influence  been  more  apparent 
in  Sweden  than  during  the  Diet  of  1786,  when  the 
disafiected  nobles  openly  held  their  opposition  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  Markow,  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Markow's  successor,  Razumowski,  carried  his  intrigues 
still  further.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  Abo  (1743), 
Russia  had  secretly  been  plotting  to  eflfect  the  separa- 
tion of  Finland  from  Sweden,  in  order  to  make  that 
province  nominally  independent,  that  it  might  serve  as 
a  protecting  barrier  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  To 
effect  this  object,  and  to  gain  over  the  nobility  of 
Finland  to  her  interests,  the  Empress  employed  Von 
Sprengtporten,  a  relation  of  the  former  friend  of  Gus- 
tavus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.     This  man 
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had  basely  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  was  now 
sent  to  Finland,  furnished  with  secret  instructions 
from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg",  with  the  object  of 
persuading  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  province 
to  revolt.  At  the  same  time  attempts  were  made 
to  seduce  the  lower  classes  from  their  allegiance  by 
conferring  benefits  upon  them.  The  year  1 787  was 
one  of  terrible  scarcity  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  low  rate  of  wages  had  caused 
a  considerable  riot  in  St.  Petersburg  amongst  the 
workmen  employed  in  constructing  the  Fontemer 
Canal ;  whilst,  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  peasants  perished  miserably,  having 
been  utterly  ruined  by  the  magnificent  preparations 
which  they  were  forced  to  make  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  during  her  journey  to  the  Crimea.  Yet 
in  this  very  year,  Catherine  alleviated  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swe- 
dish Finland,  by  sending  them  abundant  supplies  of 
corn  from  the  granaries  of  Viborg. 

The  hostile  motives  for  these  and  similar  measures 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  the  irritable  Swedish  mon- 
arch was  enraged  to  the  greatest  degree.  He  burned 
with  impatience  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  hated 
pressure  of  Russian  supremacy ;  and  now  that  Russia 
was  embarrassed  with  a  Turkish  war,  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  a  moment  in  pursuing  his  design. 

The  northern  provinces  of  that  great  empire  were 
just  then  almost  denuded  of  troops  through  the  care- 
lessness of  Prince  Potemkin,  who  gave  no  heed  to  the 
remonstrances  addressed  to  him  by  General  Braun, 
the  governor  of  Courland,  on  the  subject. 

The  plan  of  operations  Gustavus  had  formed  was  the 
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following :  to  invest  Petersburg  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  to  force  the  Russians  to  restore  to  Sweden  the  pro- 
vinces wrested  from  that  country  by  Peter  the  Great. 
He  committed,  in  this,  the  great  error  of  staking  the 
success  of  his  enterprise,  at  its  very  commencement, 
on  the  issue  of  one  bold  stroke.  In  order  to  deceive 
the  world  as  well  as  his  own  subjects  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  not  unsupported  by  foreign  assistance,  he 
appealed  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
between  Sweden  and  the  Porte  in  1739,  but  which 
had  long  ceased  to  be  binding.  The  real  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  not,  as  Gustavus  gave  out,  agreed  upon 
before  the  commencement  of  this  war,  but  were  in 
reality  only  ratified  at  the  close  of  his  second  campaign 
in  1789.  Every  one,  with  the  exception  of  Gustavus 
himself,  foresaw  the  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedi- 
tion. Even  his  partial  biographer,  Possult,  who  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  war  in  1793,  says,  '^Almost 
everybody  thought  of  Charles  XII.  and  his  reverses." 
But  Gustavus  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  object. 
He  plunged  headlong  into  the  war  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner.  On  the  23rd  June,  1788,  the  Russian 
ambassador.  Count  Razumowski,  received  an  intima- 
tion, couched  in  almost  insulting  language,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  explanation,  to  leave  Sweden  with- 
in eight  days.  On  the  same  day,  Gustavus  embarked 
on  board  the  frigate  Amphion  for  Finland,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  assembled  there.  In 
the  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Senate  before  his 
departure,  he  made  use  of  the  following  touching  ex- 
pressions :  '^  My  resolution  is  taken — I  am  ready  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  my  country ;  and  if  fortune 
should  favour  the  arms  of  my  brave  followers,  the 
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only  monument  of  Russian  pride  which  I  will  leave 
standing,  will  be  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  that 
the  name  of  Gustavus  may  be  immortalized  by  being 
inscribed  on  its  pedestal." 

In  the  full  confidence  of  his  anticipated  successes, 
he  promised  to  give  a  ball  to  the  ladies  of  his  Court  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  day,  at  no 
very  distant  date,  on  which  they  were  to  hear  the  **  Te 
Deum  **  in  the  cathedral  of  that  capital.  While  on 
board  the  Amphion,  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to 
his  confidant.  Baron  Armfeld : — "  I  am  so  elated  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  expedition  I  am  about  to  under- 
take, with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  avenger  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  whose  very  existence  is  now  me- 
naced with  destruction,  and  with  the  hope  that  my 
name  will  be  known  even  in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  I 
never  felt  in  better  spirits,  although  I  am  aware  how 
great  are  the  dangers  which  I  am  about  to  encounter.'' 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  first  act  of  hostility 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Stockholm,  and  the  story  was  circulated  years 
afterwards,  that  Gustavus  had  caused  a  corps  of  his 
German  troops  to  be  disguised  in  the  Russian  uniform, 
and  to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Swedish  outposts. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  anxious 
for  a  pretext  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  at^ 
tacked  and  not  the  attacking  party,  because,  as  we 
have  seeiv  he  was  bound  by  the  Constitution  of  1 772 
to  undertake^  no  aggressive  war  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Diet. 

The  Empress,  in  a  manifesto  of  July  11th,  desig- 
nated the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  mean  and 
treacherous,  *'  for  before  she  had  even  been  informed  that 
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war  had  been  declared,  it  was  actxially  being  carried  on 
on  the  frontiers  of  her  dominions ;  and  she  complained 
that  hostilities  were  conducted  in  a  manner  better  be* 
fitting  a  horde  of  barbarians  than  a  Christian  nation.'' 
She  concluded  the  manifesto  by  saying  that  she  held 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  him  alone,  responsible  before 
God  and  man  for  all  the  evils  which  would  be  the 
result  of  his  unjust  ambition. 

But  in  spite  of  the  confident  tone  which  she  as- 
sumed in  public,  she  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  the 
sudden  danger  which  menaced  her  empire.  To 
Count  S^gur,  who  possessed  a  greater  share  of  her 
confidence  than  any  of  the  other  foreign  ambassadors 
resident  at  her  Court,  she  replied  haughtily,  upon  his 
making  some  observation  about  the  arrogance  and 
presumption  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  ''  Even  if  he  had 
gained  as  many  as  three  great  victories,  had  he  become 
master  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  Moscow,  I  would  show 
him  what  a  courageous  woman  is  capable  of  doing  at 
the  head  of  her  people,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  great 
empire.*'  S^gur  however  confesses  that  the  Empress, 
notwithstanding  her  apparent  fearlessness,  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  flight ;  that  she  had  already  given 
orders  to  pack  up  her  most  valuable  treasures  and 
papers ;  and  that  she  sent  the  younger  members  of  the 
imperial  family  for  greater  security  to  Moscow.  Much 
greater  was  the  consternation  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  who  had  but  few  troops  to  protect  them. 
Instead  of  an  army  of  24,000  men,  as  had  been  given 
out,  Catherine  had  only  6000  under  her  command  at 
this  moment.  One  thing  alone  could  save  her  from 
the  most  humiliating  disaster — the  want  of  prompt 
and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.     This 
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advantage  she  had  partly  secured  hy  the  treachery 
which  she  had  fomented  amongst  the  Swedish,  and 
especially  the  Finnish  nobility;  the  carelessness  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  also  in  her  favour. 

The  first  hostile  encounter  took  place  on  the  17th 
of  July,  near  the  Island  of  Hogland.  It  was  a  naval 
engagement :  both  sides  claimed  the  victory ;  but  in 
fact,  both  suffered  nearly  equally,  and  neither  gained 
any  decisive  advantage.  It  was  fortunate,  however, 
for  the  Swedes  that  the  Russians  declined  to  renew 
the  combat  on  the  following  day,  for  so  short  of  am* 
munition  were  the  Swedish  troops,  that  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  hold  out  another  hour  against  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Gustavus  landed  on  July  19th, 
und  encamped  near  the  fortress  of  Fredericksholm, 
near  the  sea-shore.  Contrary  winds  retarded  the  arri- 
val  of  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  Sweaborg 
till  August  2nd.  General  Siegroth  then  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  but  he 
suddenly  received  orders  to  re-embark  all  his  troops, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  the 
King's  army.  This  had  originated  among  those  offi- 
cers who  had  estates  in  Finland,  who  were  encouraged 
to  manifest  their  feelings  openly  by  the  general  dis- 
content prevalent  among  the  Swedish  nobility,  and 
by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  common  soldiers,  who 
were  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  offi- 
cers, anxious  to  save  their  families  and  property  from 
being  plundered  by  the  Russians,  and  wishing  at 
the  same  time  to  put  a  check  on  the  King's  repeated 
encroachments  on  their  privileges,  came  to  the  deci- 
sion to  refuse  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  this  war. 
They  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  half-starved 
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soldiers  to  side  with  them,  and  emboldened  by  their 
support,  they  framed  a  solemn  protest,  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  ever  remain  obedient  to  the 
Swedish  laws,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  Fin- 
land against  all  invaders  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  but  they  complained  bitterly  that  this  aggressive 
war  had  been  entered  into  without  the  sanction  of  the 
States.  The  King,  on  being  informed  of  this  protest, 
was  both  astonished  and  enraged;  he  turned  to  the 
troops,  but  they  listened  in  calm  silence  to  his  impas- 
sioned words,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approbation. 
The  men  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Hos- 
tersko  laid  down  their  arms,  and  several  Finnish  regi- 
ments followed  their  example,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  advance  one  step  further.  Thus  did  Gus- 
tavus  witness  the  destruction  of  his  fondly  cherished 
hopes  of  victory.  Colonel  Hostersko  at  this  instant 
boldly  but  respectfully  said  to  Gustavus,  in  a  low 
voice :  "  Sire,  this  is  a  decisive  moment ;  remember 
that  by  one  false  step  you  may  lose  your  crown.'* 
Gustavus,  whose  manly  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
never  failed  in  the  greatest  danger,  recovered  himself 
instantly,  and  resolved  to  yield  to  an  unavoidable 
necessity  in  order  to  avert  still  greater  misfortunes. 
He  did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  he  trusted  that  by  a 
speedy  return  to  his  capital  he  might  prevent  the 
spreading  of  this  rebellious  spirit  among  his  subjects, 
and  also  that  he  might  ward  off  a  new  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  another  enemy — Den- 
mark. 

The  Finnish  troops  having  so  far  succeeded  in  their 
treasonable  attempt,  now  sent  a  deputation  to  Cathe- 
rine at  St.  Petersburg,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
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Russia  on  their  own  account.  They  informed  the  King 
(who  had  returned  to  Stockholm  with  the  1st  regi- 
ment) of  the  step  they  had  taken,  and  represented  to 
him  the  necessity  of  immediately  assembling  the  Diet. 
Gustavus,  by  his  return  to  his  capital,  prevented  an 
independent  meeting  of  the  States  ;  he  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  him  to  conciliate  the  three  Lower 
Estates, — already  wavering  in  their  allegiance, — for  by 
tjj;  their  assistance  alone  could  he  hope  to  regain  the  ground 

2^w  he  had  lost.      He  was  therefore  anxious  to  act  at  this 

crisis  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  further  this  ob- 
ject, and  he  left  no  means  untried,  whether  fair  or  un- 
fair, by  open  as  well  as  secret  efforts,  to  throw  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  to  persuade  them  that  the 
whole  blame  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  rested  with 
the  refractory  officers,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  hatred 
towards  the  nobles  who  had  betrayed  their  country. 
He  succeeded  so  well,  that  soon  no  officer  dared  to 
show  himself  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm  for  fear  of 
being  murdered.  Gustavus  told  the  citizens  that  ^'  to 
their  fidelity,  courage,  and  loyalty  he  committed  the 
guardianship  of  the  capital  and  of  the  royal  family." 
Immediately  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  placed 
themselves  at  his  disposal,  and  performed  all  the  duties 
of  a  military  garrison. 

The  King  then  quitted  Stockholm  and  went  to  Da- 
lecarlia,  in  order  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  assistance 
of  the  brave  and  sturdy  peasantry  of  that  province 
against  the  nobles,  and  to  urge  them  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Danes 
from  the  Norwegian  frontier.  Denmark  was  in  fact 
only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  critical  position 
in  which  Gustavus  had  placed  himself,  and  on  the 
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Btrength  of  a  defensive  alliance  concluded  with  Russia 
in  1773,  thought  herself  fully  justified,  if  not  in  duty 
bound,  to  do  so,  by  attacking  Sweden. 

On  September  26th,  a  Danish  army,  commanded  by 
Field-Marshal  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  crossed  the 
Swedish  frontier.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
Russia  had  promised  that  the  Danes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  possession  of  the  whole  length  of  coast 
from  Gothenburg  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  con* 
quering  it.  Gustavus  perceived  the  necessity  of  re- 
pelling this  invasion  without  delay.  But  his  personal 
courage,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  have  saved  him  at 
this  critical  moment  without  the  hasty  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.  At  Karlstadt,  the  capital  of  Worm- 
land,  he  had  an  interview  with  Elliott,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  assured 
him  of  the  assistance  of  England,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
her  ally,  Prussia. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Gustavus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  Russia,  reckoned  too  confi- 
dently on  the  European  policy  of  non-intervention. 
He  never  doubted  that  England  and  Prussia  would 
strenuously  oppose  the  designs  of  Russia  against  the 
Porte.  But  the  alliance  between  these  two  powers 
and  Holland  being  only  a  defensive  one,  laid  them 
under  no  obligation  but  to  defend  each  other  in  case 
of  being  themselves  menaced  with  invasion  by  Russia 
or  Austria.  It  was  of  even  greater  consequence  to 
England  than  to  Prussia  that  the  stattis  quo  of  Europe 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Count  Horzberg,  the  Prus- 
sian minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had  no  wish  to  involve 
Prussia  in  a  war  which,  though  it  might  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  under  Frederick   the 
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Great,  was  not  at  all  likely  to  terminate  advantage- 
ously under  his  weak  and  vacillating  successor,  Fre- 
derick WiUtam  I. 

It  was  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  and 
warnings  of  both  England  and  Prussia  that  Gustavus 
had  persisted  in  following  his  own  plans ;  and  it  was 
therefore  most  fortunate  for  him  that,  notwithstanding 
their  disapproval  of  his  conduct,  they  exerted  them- 
selves in  his  hour  of  need  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Swe- 
den. It  was  for  their  own  interest  to  preserve  the 
equal  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  appeared  in 
danger  of  being  overturned ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
intimated  to  the  Danes  that  unless  they  should  imme- 
diately raise  the  siege  of  Gothenburg,  and  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Swedish  territory,  war  should 
be  declared,  and  Denmark  should  be  attacked  on  all 
sides,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  Holstein  and  at  Copen- 
hagen. However,  before  the  publication  of  this  decla- 
ration, Gustavus,  by  suddenly  appearing  before  Go- 
thenburg, and  by  his  determined  conduct,  had  averted 
the  danger  which  menaced  the  second  city  in  his 
dominions.  He  forced  the  Danes  to  come  to  terms, 
and  to  agree  to  remain  strictly  neutral  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  state  of  European  politics  which  had  proved  so 
favourable  to  Gustavus,  by  relieving  him  from  all 
apprehension  in  this  quarter,  enabled  him  to  turn  his 
whole  attention  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  dimi- 
nished authority  in  his  own  dominions.  He  now  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  call  a  Diet,  without  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  make  any  concessions  to  it ;  and  he 
determined  to  show  that  he  alone  was  master,  and  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  nobility.     In  bis  opening 
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speech  on  the  2nd  of  Febraary,  1 789,  he  informed  the 
members  that  the  object  which  he  hoped  to  attain 
with  their  assistance  was  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace,  but  that  this  could  only  be  secured  by  the  vigo* 
rous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  **  Ritterhaus,"  how- 
ever,  could  not  be  induced  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  supplies  necessary  for  this  purpose — for  the  raising 
of  which  its  consent  was  requisite — and  much  time 
was  wasted  in  debates  on  comparatively  unimportant 
subjects.  Upon  this,  the  King  resolved  to  obtain 
their  consent  by  force,  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
with  his  sword.  On  the  20th  of  February,  he  caused 
thirty  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Swedish  nobility 
to  be  arrested  by  his  guards.  The  officers  of  the  army 
of  Finland  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  truce  with 
Russia  had  been  in  the  meantime  placed  in  confine- 
ment, and  were  sentenced  to  remain  in  prison  some  of 
them  for  a  long  term  of  years,  others  for  life.  He 
then  laid  before  the  Diet  an  act,  entitled  "  The  Act  of 
Union  and  Security,"  by  which  the  three  Lower  Orders 
were  declared  to  be  equal  in  every  essential  respect  to 
the  nobles  ;  but  by  the  same  act  he  reserved  to  him- 
self an  almost  absolute  authority.  The  clergy,  burgh- 
ers, and  peasants  gave  their  unqualified  assent  to  this 
act,  influenced  not  only  by  their  inveterate  hatred  to 
the  nobles,  but  the  greater  number  of  their  votes,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  clergy,  had  been  bought  before- 
hand by  the  King. 

Gustavus  cared  little  for  the  opposition  of  the  no- 
bles. He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  other  orders 
to  his  proposal  that  the  debts  contracted  by  him  up 
to  this  time  should  be  liquidated  by  the  State,  and 
that  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
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granted  annually  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
the  27th  of  April,  the  day  before  the  closing  of  the 
Diet,  the  King  went  in  person  to  the  "  Ritterhaus," 
to  force  the  nobles  into  submission.  On  the  same 
day,  he  ordered  that  one  thousand  of  the  lowest  of 
the  populace  should  be  feasted  at  his  expense,  and 
to  each  of  these  men  half  a  rix-doUar  was  given.  In 
a  half-intoxicated  state,  led  by  the  officers  of  the 
police,  they  marched  in  a  body  to  the  "  Ritterhaus," 
which  they  surrounded  and  regularly  besieged  whilst 
the  King  was  within.  Ball-cartridges  had  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  townspeople  and  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  under  arms.  No  choice  was  left  to  the 
nobles,  but  either  to  resist  to  the  uttermost,  which 
would  probably  have  caused  a  total  revolution,  and 
have  entailed  the  loss  of  all  their  remaining  privileges, 
or  to  submit  at  once  to  all  that  the  King  and  the 
minority  of  their  body  who  were  on  his  side  should 
think  fit  to  dictate.  They  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  second  campaign  against  Russia.  During 
the  past  winter,  the  Russians  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  putting  their  country  into  a  better  state  of 
defence ;  and  though  their  forces  were  not  very  nume- 
rous, they  were  under  no  great  apprehension *from  the 
badly  equipped  Swedish  troops.  No  decisive  results 
followed  this  second  campaign.  The  Swedes  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  act  vigorously,  and  on  the  other 
hand  most  of  the  available  forces  of  Russia  were  em- 
ployed against  the  Turks.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  how- 
ever, that  the  King  of  Sweden  would  not  be  able  to 
contend  much  longer  against  a  foe  so  superior  in  nu- 
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merical  strength,  even  although  it  could  not  oppose 
him  with  its  whole  forces.  He  soon  found  himself,  as 
in  the  preceding  campaign,  unable  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
cessary wants  of  his  troops,  and  they  began  to  murmur 
at  not  receiving  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  pecuniary 
supplies  which  he  received  from  Turkey,  in  virtue  of 
a  fresh  treaty  just  concluded,  were  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  him  in  this  emergency.  Under  those  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  Gustavus  proceeded  to  Finland  in 
May,  1 790.  He  adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  formed, 
two  years  before,  for  conquering  St.  Petersburg.  But 
his  good  fortune  seemed  now  to  have  quite  deserted 
him;  one  disaster  followed  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  whole  Swedish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  was  blockaded  in  the  Bay  of  Viborg  by  two 
Russian  squadrons,  which  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
junction.  The  blockade  continued  for  four  weeks. 
The  Swedes  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  of  fresh  water,  that  the  officers  wished 
to  surrender;  but  Gustavus  would  not  hear  of  this. 
He  gave  orders  that  the  Swedes  should  endeavour  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  midst  of  the  blockading 
squadron.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  the  loss 
they  sustained  was  immense.  The  Russians  stated 
that  they  had  taken  five  thousand  prisoners,  more 
than  a  hundred  of  whom  were  officers.  The  shattered 
remains  of  the  fleet  reached  the  harbour  of  Sweaborg 
in  safety :  it  still  numbered  a  hundred  and  ninety 
ships.  The  Russian  fleet  was  one-third  more  nume- 
rous. The  Prince  of  Nassau,  who  commanded  it, 
resolved  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  to  attack 
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them  near  Swenks-sund.  He  fixed  the  9th  of  July 
for  this  manoeuvre.  This  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
glorious  day  in  the  annals  of  Gustavus  HI.  We  need 
not  therefore  apologize  for  borrowing  somewhat  at 
length  from  the  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of 
what  took  place  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

**The  King/'  says  Major  Cazalis,  ''  had  everything 
to  fear.  He  had  never  been  placed  in  a  situation  of 
greater  danger,  and  was  fully  aware  of  its  extent.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  on  July 
8th,on  the  island  of  Kusmen^near  Swensk-sund.whither 
I  had  accompanied  him  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  He  appeared  depressed  and  anxious. 
I  remarked  that  his  countenance  had  lost  its  usual  ex- 
pression of  cheerfulness,  and  almost  of  carelessness, 
which  he  had  always  retained  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
He  seemed  lost  in  thought.  This  alteration  in  his 
demeanour  grieved  me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  make 
any  remark  upon  the  subject.  Gustavus  spoke  first. 
He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  /Never,  in  the  most 
untoward  circumstances  of  my  life,  have  I  felt  so 
depressed  as  now.  If  I  lose  the  battle  in  which  I  am 
about  to  engage,  I  lose  everything, — both  my  fleet  and 
my  crown  ;  and  I  shall  become  the  slave  of  despotic 
aristocracy.'  I  took  the  liberty  of  replying  to  his 
Majesty,  that  even  if  the  fate  of  arms  should  decide 
against  us,  all  would  not  be  lost ;  that  he  would  still 
find  a  brave  army  under  his  command  ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  the  most  complete  defeat,  his  personal  safety 
would  not  be  endangered  when  he  had  reached  the 
mainland.  He  replied, '  That  is  all  nonsense.  I  shall 
care  little  about  my  personal  safety,  if  I  incur  the  con- 
tempt of  the  aristocracy  of  Stockholm  and  the  blame 
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of  all  Europe.  The  passions  of  the  nobles  are  worse 
enemies  to  contend  with  than  hostile  fleets.  I  am  often 
urged  to  think  of  my  own  safety,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  more  reason  to  fear  my  own  subjects  than  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy.' "  Cazalis  further  relates  that, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  Gustavus  was 
quite  determined  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  following  day. 

The  morning  of  July  9th  dawned  at  length,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which,  twenty  years  before, 
Catherine  II.  had  ascended  the  throne.  Nassau,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  adventurous  spirit,  hoped  to 
carry  the  King  captive  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Swe- 
dish fleet  took  up  its  position  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Swenks-sund.  The  King  himself 
took  the  chief  command.  Favoured  by  a  strong  breeze, 
the  Russian  fleet  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  cannon- 
ading began  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
battle  became  general.  About  four  p.m.  the  gunboats 
belonging  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  fleet  were 
quite  disabled.  Several  of  their  galleys  surrendered ; 
others,  in  attempting  to  escape,  went  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks.  Nassau,  whose  confidence  in  the  successful 
issue  of  his  undertaking  began  to  be  shaken,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat ;  but  the  wind,  which  had  been  so 
favourable  to  their  advance,  was  dead  against  them, 
and  they  were  forced  against  their  will  to  continue  the 
engagement.  About  seven  o'clock  the  Russian  frigate 
St.  Nicholas,  with  her  whole  crew,  went  down.  It  was 
an  awful  sight  to  behold  the  ship  engulfed,  the  waters 
gradually  closing  over  her,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  any 
thing  belonging  to  her  1    Four  hundred  men  who  were 
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on  board  met  their  death  thus.  Only  one  officer  and  a 
surgeon  were  rescued  whilst  struggling  with  the  waves 
— they  were  picked  up  by  one  of  the  Swedish  gunboats. 
They  related  that  the  captain  of  the  St.  NicholaSi  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Marshal,  a  man  of  a  stern 
and  inflexible  disposition,  refused  to  yield  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  men  that  he  would  surrender.  They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes 
could  they  escape  certain  death.  But  he  replied,  '^  I 
have  not  been  able  to  show  you  how  to  conquer ;  but 
I  can  at  least  show  you  how  to  die  bravely.*'  He  then 
instantly  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  grasping  the  colours, 
and  shouting  ^'  Hurrah  ! "  It  was  not  till  one  hour  after 
midnight  that  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  But 
the  battle  was  not  yet  decided ;  although  many  of  the 
light  craft  of  the  Russians  had  been  either  captured 
or  sunk,  and  the  others  had  retreated  from  the  scene 
of  action,  most  of  the  larger  vessels  were  still  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves.  The  next  morning, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  combat  was  renewed.  The  gun- 
boats having  completely  surrounded  the  enemy's  fleet, 
the  King  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack.  A  series  of 
hand-to-hand  combats  took  place  on  all  sides ;  the 
carnage  was  fearful ;  the  confusion  indescribable.  The 
ships  came  into  collision  with  each  other ;  there  was 
no  possibility,  from  their  being  so  closely  wedged  to- 
gether, of  their  executing  any  evolutions ;  the  can 
nonading  was  incessant.  At  last  the  Swedes  shouted 
**  Victory ! "  During  all  this  time  Gustavus  had  been 
watching  the  conflict  from  the  deck  of  his  own  ship ; 
with  a  steady  eye  he  followed  the  progress  of  the 
battle,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  sending  rein- 
forcements wherever  they  were  needed,  and  thus  en- 
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suring  the  victory.  The  hostile  fleet  was  entirely  dis* 
persed :  many  ships  were  captured ;  some  were  burned ; 
others  were  sunk,  or  foundered  on  the  rocks, — very 
few  escaped.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  have 
leagued  together  against  the  Russians :  they  had  to 
pontend  with  the  winds  and  waves  and  with  fire,  as 
well  as  with  a  courageous  and  determined  foe.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  bloody  conflict  was  at  an  end — Gustavus 
was  triumphant. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  battle.  Never  since 
Narva  had  the  Russians  sustained  so  complete  a  de- 
feat ;  and  perhaps  there  has  never  been  another  in- 
stance of  such  heroic  courage  in  a  monarch  as  that  by 
which  Gustavus  extricated  himself  from  his  desperate 
situation  at  Swenks-sund.  The  number  of  guns  cap- 
tured by  the  Swedes  was  1412.  The  total  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  computed  at  not  less  than  12,000,  includ- 
ing killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Cazalis  remarks  that  Gustavus  owed  this  wonderful 
success  not  so  much  to  his  strategical  talents,  as  to 
his  undaunted  resolution.  ''The  King,''  he  says, 
'*  was  endowed  by  nature  with  that  indomitable  cou- 
rage which  scorns  peril.  He  believed  that  nothing 
could  harm  a  man  who  always  bravely  confronted  dan- 
ger, and  acted  as  though  unconscious  of  its  existence. 
This  courage  was  strengthened  by  the  maxims  of  the 
philosophy  which  he  professed.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  fate  of  mankind  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  and 
unchangeable  order  of  things, — a  belief,  indeed,  which 
might  have  ill  befitted  a  peaceful  philosopher  or  a 
quiet  citizen,  but  well  suited  for  a  warrior,  and  which 
has  equally  been  held  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles 
XII ,  and  other  great  conquerors." 
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To  this  belief  in  fatalism  then,  as  well  as  to  the 
manly  courage  which  he  displayed  in  such  a  remark* 
able  degree  in  the  battle  of  Swenks-sund,  Gustavus 
was  indebted  for  his  victory.  It  did  not  indeed  save 
him  from  all  the  perils  into  which  his  rashness  had 
plunged  him,  but  it  saved  his  reputation  and  his 
fame. 

Catherine,  who,  even  before  the  commencement  of 
this  campaign,  had  wished  for  peace,  was  now  still 
more  anxious  for  it.  The  conferences  which,  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  II.,  had  been  opened  at  Reichenbach, 
in  Silesia,  had  assumed  a  fresh  aspect.  It  was  evident 
that  Austria  intended  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Turks ;  and  it  was  no  less  certain  that  unless  Russia 
adopted  more  moderate  measures,  she  would  ere  long 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  Prussia,  and  perhaps  with 
England  also.  This  made  the  Empress  the  more 
anxious  to  concentrate  her  whole  forces  against  Tur- 
key, in  the  hope?  of  being  able  to  gain  at  least  some 
substantial  advantages  in  that  quarter,  even  if  she 
should  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  her  first  intentions. 
She  had  been  already  for  three  years  engaged  in  the 
struggle  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  this  object  was  another — the 
Polish  question.  These  considerations  decided  her 
conduct  with  regard  to  Sweden :  she  made  proposals 
of  peace.  The  negotiations  were  opened  at  the  camp 
on  the  plain  of  Werela,  near  the  river  Kymen ;  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  August  14,  1790.  Everything 
was  re-established  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
war.  On  this  occasion  the  conditions  of  the  former 
treaties  of  Abo  and  Nystadt  were  not  renewed  ;  Gus- 
tavus therefore  flattered  himself  that  Russia  thus  vir- 
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tually'renouQced  all  pretensions  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  recognized  the  Consti- 
tution he  had  established.  Catherine,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  satisfied  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power,  while 
the  dependent  position  in  which  Gustavus  allowed 
himself  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  Russia,  both  in  a 
pecuniary  and  political  point  of  view,  was  her  best 
guarantee  that  she  might  continue  to  make  Sweden 
subservient  to  her  own  purposes. 

The  restoration  of  peace  now  gave  Gustavus  an  op- 
portunity of  relieving  his  subjects  from  the  oppressive 
burdens  and  heavy  taxes  which  the  war  had  entailed 
upon  them.  It  was  only  by  a  wise  economy,  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  that  prosperity  could 
be  restored  to  the  impoverished  country.  But  instead 
of  pursuing  this  course  of  action,  the  King's  only  aim 
was  by  winning  fresh  laurels  to  compensate  for  the 
failure  of  his  projects  against  Russia.  An  intimate 
friendship  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Catherine 
II.,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence. 
Gustavus  had  long  since  proved  himself  incapable  of 
governing  with  that  moderation  by  which  alone  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  conciliating  his  subjects,  who 
were  again  divided  into  factions,  and  in  bringing  them 
once  more  into  a  state  of  union,  and  of  submission 
to  the  laws.  He  now  acted  on  the  principle  that  his 
will  was  to  be  the  only  law,  and  that  whatever  he 
wished  must  be  done,  because  he  was  the  King.  The 
independence  of  the  States  was  already  completely 
undermined,  and  Gustavus  appeared  determined  to 
sever  the  last  link  which  bound  him  to  a  Constitution. 
By  the  help  of  Russian  gold  he  hoped  to  establish  a 
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Russian  form  of  government.  He  believed  that  he 
could  conquer  the  opposition  of  the  refractory  nobles 
by  exciting  their  jealousy  of  the  three  Lower  Orders. 
That  object  gained,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
troops  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  princes,  which  had 
been  attacked  and  overturned  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  judging  from  the 
position,  of  affairs  and  politics  in  Sweden  at  that  mo- 
ment, nobody  was  so  ill  qualified  as  Gustavus  to  carry 
out  the  gigantic  enterprise  he  meditated,  which  was  no 
other  than  to  re-establish  in  France  the  old  order  of 
things  which  had  been  so  completely  subverted.  Urged 
by  the  insatiable  desire  for  action^  Gustavus^  as  in  the 
Russian  war,  was  eager  to  be  the  first  in  the  field ; 
whereas,  had  he  consulted  his  own  and  his  people's 
interests,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  take  arms. 
Catherine  flattered  and  encouraged  his  vain  ambition 
and  political  fanaticism,  for  though  she  had  ho  inten- 
tion of  exerting  herself  to  suppress  the  French  Revo- 
lution, she  incessantly  urged  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
to  this  "  holy  war,"  in  order  that  she  might  be  at  liberty, 
ciuring  the  confusion  which  would  ensue,  to  pursue, 
without  fi^ar  of  opposition,  her  designs  against  Poland. 
That  unhappy  country,  which  had  already  been  once 
partitioned,  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  for  some 
years ;  but  the  Poles,  with  unpardonable  negligence,  had 
not  really  effected  anything  towards  the  regeneration  of 
their  country,  and  had  only  hastened  the  period  of  its 
downfall. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Catherine,  in  her  letters  to 
Gustavus,  was  that  he  should,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Swedish  and  Russian  troops,  invade  France,  for  the 
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purpose  of  delivering  Louis  XVI.  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  of  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  the 
French  monarchy,  now  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  Gustavus  went  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Marquis 
de  Bouill^,   the  confidential  adviser  of  Louis  XVI., 
with  reference  to  this  scheme.  On  his  return  to  Stock- 
holm he  announced  his  intention  of  convoking  a  Diet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year ;  but,  in  order  to 
be  removed  from  the  opposing  influences  which  were 
always  at  work  in  the  capital,  he  determined  that,  in- 
stead of  being  assembled  there  as  heretofore,  it  should 
hold  its  session  at  Giftle,  a  small  town  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    He  hoped  to  coerce  this  Diet 
by  intimidation,  bribery,  or  force.     But  he  reckoned 
vainly  on  the  success  of  these  contemptible  expedients, 
for  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him 
in  consequence  of  his  unprincipled  and  unpopular  pro- 
ceedings.    Even  the  representatives  of  the  burghers 
and  peasantry  refused   to  grant  a  fresh   loan  of  ten 
millions,  which  the  King  demanded  for  '*  the  further*^ 
ance  of  certain  plans,"  sanctioned  by  the  approbation 
and  promised  assistance  of  the  Empress   of  Russia; 
There  were  however  many  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
nobles,  would  have  been  found  willing  to  support  the 
King  in  his  designs  of  completely  nullifying  the  power 
of  the  States,  and  restoring  absolute  monarchy,  as  in 
the  time  of  Charles  XL ;  but  the  King  had  received 
warnings  which  deterred  him  from  venturing  on  this 
step.     To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  immediate  outbreak 
of  the  universal  discontent,  the  King  closed  the  Diet 
quite  unexpectedly  on  February  24th.     Couriers  had 
arrived  from  Stockholm  bringing   such   alarming  in- 
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telligence  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  returning 
there  without  delay. 

But  Gustavus  was  not  destined  to  escape  unscathed 
from  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  menaced.  For 
several  months  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  had  been 
planned  by  some  of  the  aggrieved  and  refractory  nobles, 
who  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of  their  lost  privileges. 
At  a  masked  ball,  at  which  the  King  was  present  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  March,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  by  Jacob  Johann  An- 
kerstrom.  Personal  hatred  to  the  monarch,  combined 
with  political  motives,  led  to  the  perpetration  of  this 
cowardly  assassination.  Ankerstrom's  chief  accom- 
plices were  Counts  Horn  and  Adolphus  Ribbing, 
Baron  Thure  Bjelke,  General  Pechlin,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Liljehorn.  The  latter,  seized  with  remorse, 
however,  had  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  King 
to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  it  had  unfortunately 
been  disregarded. 

The  conspirators  did  not  effect  the  object  they  had 
in  view  by  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  succeeded  had  the 
King's  immediate  death  given  them  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  universal  confusion  which  would 
probably  have  ensued.  For  so  greatly  had  the  tyran- 
nical government  of  the  nobles,  during  the  **  reign  of 
freedom,"  been  detested  by  the  people,  that  they  would 
have  preferred  even  the  oppressive  rule  of  an  absolute 
monarch  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  which  Gustavus  III.  had  subverted. 

During  the  twelve  days  which  elapsed  ere  the  King 
expired,  he  had  time   to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
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CrQwn.  His  melancholy  fate  excited  uoiversal  sym- 
pathy. All  the  feelings  of  anger  which  had  been  called 
forth  by  the  misery  and  disorders  his  rash  conduct  had 
caused,  were  now  forgotten.  Every  one  bewailed  the 
loss  of  the  high-minded  monarch  whose  courage,  even 
now,  had  not  forsaken  him.  Those  who  had  most 
resolutely  opposed  him  now  joined  in  the  general  de- 
monstration, and  made  hypocritical  professions  of 
sorrow  and  of  loyalty.  The  King  received  assurances 
of  fidelity  and  sympathy  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
They  appeared  to  have  no  wishes  but  his.  They  swore 
to  observe  the  Constitution,  and  many  towns,  following 
the  example  of  Upsaal,  hastened  to  renew  their  oaths  of 
allegiance.  They  took  a  solemn  engagement  to  re- 
spect the  "Act  of  Security"  which  had  elicited  so  many 
expressions  of  discontent. 

Gustavus  had  desired,  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  that 
the  government  should  be  carried  on  during  his  illness 
by  his  brother,  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania.  His  orders 
were  implicitly  obeyed.  He  expired  March  29,  1792, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  last  words  he 
spoke  to  his  confessor  were  the  following,  "  I  know  that, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  I  have  no  great  merits,  hut  it  is 
a  Consolation  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  never  willingly 
caused  pain  to  any  one,  and  I  humbly  hope  for  the 
Divine  forgiveniess." 

On  April  27th  Ankerstrom  was  publicly  executed. 
Baron  Bjolke  had  escaped  sharing  the  ^ame  fate  by 
poisoning  himself,  Marcn  20th ;  his  body  was  dragged 
through  the  town  by  the  executioner,  and  buried  be- 
neath the  gallows,  as  was  customary  after  the  execution 
of  the  worst  criminals.  The  other  conspirators.  Home, 
Ribbing,  and  Liljehorn,  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
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but  the  Regent  commuted  their  sentence  to  that  of 
banishment  for  life,  and  the  loss  of  their  titles  of  no- 
bility and  of  all  their  privileges. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fimaticism  springing  from 
the  blind  and  deeply-rooted  ignorance  of  one  class  led 
to  the  crime  of  regicide.  We  have  seen  that  a  brave 
and  highly-gifted  monarch  hastened  his  own  downfall 
by  allowing  himself,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment, 
to  be  led  away  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
show,  and  by  following  the  maxim  of  Louis  XIV., 
"  L'Etat,  c'est  moi !"  But  a  long  time  was  still  to 
elapse,  as  the  fate  of  his  son,  Gustavus  IV.,  has  so 
lately  proved,  before  the  Swedes  learned  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  sufferings  they  had  brought  on  themselves, 
and  before  they  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  era- 
dicating the  errors  of  their  worn-out  Constitution  by  a 
complete  and  Amdamental  change  of  government,  better 
calculated  to  secure  to  the  nation  that  concord  and 
unity  of  purpose  which  alone  could  give  it  strength. 
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AND  THE  EASTERN  DESERT  OF  SYRIA. 

COMMUNieATBD    BY   C.    C.    GRAHAM,    CSQ.,    F.R.OJB., 

AND  EDITED,  WITH  A  PREFACE  AND  NOTE8>  BT  JOHN  HOGG,  ESQ., 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  HON.  FOR.  SEC.  R.8.L.,  ETC. 

(Read  Jane  23rd,  1858.) 

Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  made  an 
excursion  not  only  into  the  Haurdn^  a  district  of  east- 
ern Syria,  which  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  had  four  years  be- 
fore visited,  and  the  results  of  whose  investigations 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  his  amusing  work 
on  '  Damascus,'  but  also  into  a  portion  of  the  Syrian 
Desert, — or  the  Arabian  Desert,  as  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers termed  it, — situate  still  further  to  the  east,  and 
which  had  not  then  been  explored  by  any  modern  tra- 
veller. The  Greek  inscriptions  that  Mr.  Porter  had 
copied  in  his  tour  were  published  in  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  with  restorations 
and  comments  by  myself;  and  I  now  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  Society  the  present  Paper,  which 
contains  about  forty  more  inscriptions,  as  carefully 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Graham  as  he  was  able  during  his 
very  recent  excursion.     That  enterprising  traveller,  on 
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his  return  to  England  last  year,  kindly  gave  them  to 
me  for  the  Society,  and  requested  that  I  should  edit 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  attempted  to  do 
those  received  from  Mr.  Porter.  How  far,  indeed,  I 
have  been  able  to  succeed  in  my  translations  and  notes, 
I  will  leave  my  readers  to  determine,  hoping  that  they 
will  bear  in  mind  the  great  diflSculty  of  the  task,  which 
was  necessarily  increased  by  the  traveller  being  obliged, 
with  pain,  and  in  the  burning  sun  of  a  Syrian  summer, 
to  make  some  of  his  transcripts  rather  hastily  from  the 
original  monuments,  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  taking  impressions  or  rubbings  from  them,  which 
are  in  all  respects  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  to 
be  desired.  I  should  moreover  state  that  the  Rev.  C. 
Babington,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
the  learned  editor  of  *  Hyperides,'  very  obligingly  re- 
vised, with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wood,  the 
following  pages  as  they  passed  through  the  press;  and 
many  corrections  and  suggestions  which  occurred  to 
them,  I  have  appended  in  a  Postscript  at  the'  end  of  my 
Paper. 

One  portion  of  the  district  of  Syria  visited  by  Mr. 
Graham  is  already  known  to  us  by  the  able  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  and  Porter,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any  fur- 
ther account  of  it.  That  portion,  chiefly  comprised 
under  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Haur^n,  the  Auranitia 
(AvpavlTLs)  of  the  Greeks,  will,  in  Mr.  Graham's  words, 
*'  ever  claim  the  most  solemn  interest,  being  the  old 
Land  of  Bashan  (of  which  Batamea  of  the  Romans  was 
a  part),  the  country  of  that  most  remarkable  people 
the  "  Rephaim,"  who  occupied  this  land  long  before 
Abraham  crossed  the  desert,  and  among  whom,  in  later 
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times,  Og,^  the  King  of  Basban,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs/*^ 

Mr.  Graham  states,  at  the  present  day  the  Druzes, 
who  are  of  the  same  stock  as  those  in  the  Lebanon, 
"  are  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Bashan.  They  lire  in 
the  very  cities  out  of  which,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Rephaim  were  expelled,  through  the 
help  of  God,  by  the  victorious  Israelites." 

But  other  portions,  lying  mostly  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Gebel-Haur&n,  as  they  were  unvisited  before 
the  year  1857  by  modem  European  travellers,  and 
were  only  imperfectly  known  by  the  rough  descriptions 
afforded  by  Arab  guides,  will  here  require  some  short 
notice. 

Mr.  Graham  passed  from  Shuhba,  at  the  southern 

'  In  the  English  and  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  this 
king's  name,  in  Hehrew  jfus,  is  written  Og,  but  in  TremelUus  and  Ju- 
nius's  Latin  version, '  Biblia  Sacra,  ex  Hebneo  Latink  reddita'  (Amst,, 
1669),  Dent.  iii.  11,  it  is  given,  "Hog,  Rex  Baschanis."  And  the 
same  is  found  in  the  French  Bible, — ''  Hog,  Roi  de  Bas9an  "  ('  La 
Sainte  Bible.'  ^dit.  de  Paris,  1805). 

^'  Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ?  Quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri  ?" 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  little  family  pride.  Many  of  our  ancient  En- 
glish families  lay  claim  to  descent  from  the  '*  scepter'd  ancestry  "  of 
Saxons,  Danes,  or  Normans,  and  some,  indeed,  from  the  later  kings 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  few  can  be  bold  enough  to  trace  their  branch  from 
so  ancient  a  stem  as  that  of  the  powerful  prince  "of  the  remnant  of 
the  Rephaim"  and  "  King  of  Bashan."  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  one  bearing  that  name  should  have  been  called  upon  to  interpret 
many  of  these  inscriptions,  recently  brought  from  the  ancient  "  land 
of  Bashan,"  and  some  even  from  the  supposed  capital  of  Hog. 

^  See  Mr.  Graham's  Paper  entitled  "  Explorations  in  the  Desert 
east  of  the  Haur&n,  and  in  the  Ancient  Land  of  Bashan,"  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  xxviii.  p.  228,  and 
following  pages,  with  a  new  Map. 
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border  of  the  Lejah  {TVachonitis)^  through  WaduNim" 
reh  (panthress)  and  several  ancient  towns,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  *'  was  Malkyehy  near  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  On  the  wall/'  he  says,  ^'  of  a  public  build- 
ing there,  I  found  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 

'  appears  the  Greek  name  was  likewise  *  Malkaia,' "  or 
probably  Malcova.  The  word  on  the  inscription  looks 
more  like  MAAKOYHNOY,  'of  an  inhabitant  of  Mal- 
cova *  (see  No.  27).  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  sucb 
a  name  in  any  work  on  ancient  geography. 

Proceeding  to  the  east,  Mr.  Graham  came  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Safdh^  from  which  the  chain 
named  TelUe^-Safah  rises.  It  is  an  insulated  volcanic 
district,  which  is  elevated  above  the  desert.  Here 
were  found  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  Shemitic  cha- 
racter, accompanied  with  palm-trees,  and  other  figures 
roughly  cut  in  large  blocks  of  basalt.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Saf&h  were  some  ruins  of  towns,  similar  to 
the  ancient  cities  of  Bashan,  though  remaining  in  a 
less  perfect  condition.  The  hills  rising  from  the  Sa£Lh 
are  described]  as  at  distances  which  vary  from  four  to 
ten  miles  from  the  border.  The  tract  of  basalt  from 
the  base  of  those  hills  to  the  edge  is  intersected  with 
fissures  of  very  great  depth  and  width.  Some  of  these 
natural  clefts  are  about  seven  yards  wide,  and  in  very 
many  places  cannot  be  crossed  over.  This  region,  Mr. 
Graham  tells  us,  ''  resembles  no  other  formation  that 
he  is  aware  of  except  the  Lejah ; "  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  afibrd  the  nearest  parallel  to  portions  of  the  volcanic 

*  district  of  Iceland,  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thingvalla,  where  there  are  many  deep  and  frightful 
clefts,  or]  natural  chasms,  in  the  rocky  ground,  which 
the  Icelanders  term  gias. 
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Continuing  in  a  south-easterly  course,  the  travellei' 
crossed  a  tract  of  country  called  EUHarrah,  which  is 
probahly  derived  from  harr^  *  heat,'  and  is  thought  to 
extend  five  days'  journey  in  length,  and  from  a  day's 
to  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  in  width.  ''  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  strip  the  plain  is  covered  with  innu- 
merable stones,  rounded  like  boulders,  but  all  of  ba- 
salt." At  length  he  came  to  a  Wadi,  known  as  E/- 
Warran^  where  were  more  ruins  and  Shemitic  inscrip- 
tions. Passing  close  to  TelUOzda^  a  solitary  hill  on 
the  east  of  Tell- e^-Nemdr eh  (the  'Hill  of  Panthers'),  he 
entered  a  broad  Wadi.  Indeed,  at  this  latter  spot  Mr. 
Graham  ''  found  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions 
on  the  basaltic  stones  that  he  had  met  with  anywhere." 
The  characters  of  these  Shemitic  inscriptions  he  thinks 
"  most  nearly  approach  to  those  of  the  Himyaritic ;" 
and  he  states  that  they  are  to  appear  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  they  resembled  the  Sinaic  inscriptions,  but 
I  think  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  at  conclusion. 
Mr.  Graham  observes,  "The  absence  of  all  Greek  in- 
scriptions," except  four  found  at  NemAreh^  "  seems  to 
argue  that  this  country  never  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Greeks,"  or  of  the  Romans  ;  and  he  adds, 
"  Whether  this  country  once  was  tributary  to  Phoenicia, 
or  whether  we  have  on  these  stones  inscriptions  of  a 
far  earlier  period, — traces  perhaps  left  by  the  old  Re- 
phaim  themselves,  who  first  occupied  this  land, — is  at 
present  mere  matter  for  speculation." 

From  E'-Nerallreh,  Mr.  Graham  being  unable  to  ex- 
plore the  desert  any  further  to  the  east,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  **  vast  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon, 
and  which  reaches,  it  seems,  without  a  single  break, 
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to  the  Euphrates,"  returned  to  Shuhba,  near  the  north- 
ern base  of  Gebel-Haur^ln. 

He  then  visited  the  ruins  of  several  towns,  situated 
on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Gebel-Haur^n  range, 
namely^  Nimrehy  built  on  a  hill  above  the  Wadi ;  there 
he  noticed  a  Roman  temple,  but  not  any  inscriptions ; 
also  Bshennef,  Busduy  Sali,  and  SehweUeUKhudr.  The 
first  ''  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  border  of  a  wild 
glen,  which  leads  into  the  great  plain  below."  The  se- 
cond, whose  name,  Bttsdn,  has  no  connection  with  that 
of  Basan,  or  Bashan,  but  is  supposed  to  be  abbreviated 
from  Abu  Sdn^  '  Father  San,'  is  a  large  town ;  its 
"  streets  are  very  regularly  built,  its  stone  houses  per- 
fect, and  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  desert" 
The  third,  Saleh,  or  Sali,  is  "  another  very  large  town 
on  the  mountain,"  and  possesses  many  fine  springs. 
Sehwetel'Khudr  (St.  George)  was  visited  by  Burck- 
hardt.  This  portion  of  Bashan  Mr.  Graham  describes 
as  "  very  beautiful,"  and  covered  with  the  forests  of 
oak, — "the  beauty  of  Bashan."  Below  the  pictu- 
resque and  conical  peak  El-Kuleib  (the  '  Little  Heart ') 
lies  on  the  south  the  ancient  city  Kw/r,  **the  town 
gates  "  of  which,  "  composed  of  two  large  slabs  of  stone, 
nearly  nine  feet  high,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness, 
are  still  standing  uninjured."  Afineh^  Hejmar^  and 
*Ari  possessed  nothing  remarkable. 

Again,  from  the  beautiful  ruined  city  ofBusrah^  Mr. 
Graham  came  to  E'-Deir  (*  Convent ') ,  on  the  border 
of  Wadi^eUBotm,  or  'Valley  of  the  Terebinth'  (Pw- 
tacia  Terebinthus) ,  which  contained  ruins,  but  no  in- 
scriptions. Thence  followed  similar^ ruins  at  Um-e- 
Semak  C  Mother  of  Semak '),  Um-e'-Serab  (*  Mother  of 
the  Mirage '),  Beir-eUKaffir  (*  Convent  of  Kaffir '),  near 
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which  is  the  ancient  Roman  and  well-paved  road  lead- 
ing between  Busrah  and  Amm&n  ;   and  after  a  short 
distance  appeared  '*  an  enormous  city,  standing  alone 
in  the  desert,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Um-eUJemdl^ 
most  probably  the  *  Beth-Gamul '  of  Scripture,"  espe- 
cially of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23) .     Since  Mr.  Graham  had 
the  good  fortune  of  reaching  this  very  ancient  place, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  for  many  centuries,  I  will  here  give  some 
extracts  from  his  description  of  it.    '^  Surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  it  appears  much 
the  size  of  modern  Jerusalem.     Many  of  the  streets 
are  paved;  and  open  spaces,  like  squares^  are  seen 
within  the  city.     There  were  some  large  public  build- 
ings ;  one  in  particular,  which  had  several  red  crosses 
upon  it,  had  most  probably  been  a  convent :  also  a 
noble  arch,  like  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  und6r  which 
lies  a  mutilated  Latin  inscription  (see  No.  33) :  nume- 
rous reservoirs,  though  without  water,  and  tombs.   As 
the  latter  were  outside  the  city  walls,  here,  as  at  Pal- 
myra, extramural  burial  was  the  custom.    Some  of  the 
houses  were  spacious ;  they  had  generally  three  rooms 
on  the  ground,  and  two  on  the  first  floor ;  the  stairs, 
of  large  stones  built  into  the  walls,  led  up  outside ;  the 
doors,  many  of  them  folding  doors,  and  often  much 
ornamented,  were  also  of  stone."   Mr.  Graham  carefully 
looked  for  inscriptions,  but  could  only  discover  five, 
two  of  them  being  in  Latin.     He  says,  *'  On  one  of  the 
houses  I  found  the  single  word  OAAIN  A60C.    I  hoped 
that  this  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  Palmy- 
rene  inscription,  but  I  could  find  nothing  more.     We 
know  how  common  this  name  was  at  Palmyra ;  pro- 
bably some  merchant  of  that  city  had  settled  at  Vm-eU 
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JemdU  and  inscribed  his  name  on  his  house."  The 
inscription  itself  will  be  seen  at  No.  35 :  it  states  a 
little  more  than  is  here  mentioned;  and  from  the 
word  en-avaarOf  *  ceased  to  live,'  which  I  so  make  out,  it 
seems  that  Odanathus  had  been  a  Christian,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  Mr.  Graham  further  observes, 
"  In  Sutveideh,^*  which  Buckingham  has  written  Soeeda^ 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Haurlln,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Bildad,  one  of  Job's  three  friends,  according 
to  local  tradition,  but  the  Roman  name  of  which  is  as 
yet  unknown,  "  we  find  a  remarkable  tomb,  evidently 
of  Palmyrene  construction,  on  which  Mr.  Porter,  in 
1853,  found  a  Greek  inscription,  to  the  effect  that 
*  OdanathuSy  son  of  Annelus,  built  that  monument 
(stele)  to  Chamrate  his  wife.'  The  coincidence  between 
the  name  and  the  architecture  of  the  stele  struck  Mr. 
Porter,  and  on  a  careful  examination  of  this  building 
the  other  day,  I  found  an  inscription  deeply  cut  in  the 
Palmyrene  character."*  If  the  tradition  of  Bildad's 
birth  having  been  in  this  city  be  true,  then  it  would 
seem  that  its  ancient  Biblical  name  was  Shuha  (see  Job 
ii.  11) ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Graham  was  told  that  Nebi 
Ayilby  or  the  *  Prophet  Job,'  himself  was  bom  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Kunaw&t,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  natives  even  pretend  to  show  his  house.  Also 
St.  Jerome  has  stated  that  Job  was  born  in  the  Hauran. 
From  Um-el-JemS,l  Mr.  Graham  returned  to  Busrah, 
then  started  for  Salkhad  {Salchah)^  and  proceeding  to 
the  south,  he  came  to  a  curious  old  town,  named  '  Mo- 
ther  of  Pomegranates,'  Um-e* -Rumdn ;  the  tombs  there 

'  The  Palm3rreQe  inscription,  as  well  as  the  Greek  one  hy  Odana' 
thus,  at  Saweideh,  are  hoth  given  by  Buckingham  in  his '  Arab  Tribes,' 
p.  236 ;  the  latter,  as  usual  with  htm,  is  barbarously  copied. 
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noticed  were  well  sculptured,  and  much  resembled 
some  of  the  beautiful  ones  at  Palmyra.  Mashkuk  and 
Malah  presented  many  important  ruins,  and  a  few  in- 
scriptions. The  last  is  a  *'  larger  and  more  interesting 
town  even  than  OrmaUy'*  the  former  Philippopolis. 

This  enterprising  traveller  has  "  no  doubt  that  the 
towns  in  this  country,  like  those  of  Bashan,  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity,"  and  that  these  were  "  the  cities  of 
the  giant  Rephainu'  This  people  being  naturally  of  a 
gigantic  size,  the  word  *  Rephaim,'  which  strictly  meant 
the  '  Nation,'  was  used  in  time  to  signify  any  *  Giants;' 
and  it  has  sometimes  created,  as  he  observes,  a  '^  con- 
fusion in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament."  In 
Deuteronomy  iii.  11,  our  version  has  translated  that 
Og  was  "  of  the  remnant  of  Giants/'  and  not,  as  is 
clearly  more  correct  to  read,  "  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Rephaim;'*  HD^^MDIJl  being  the  original  word  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  So  the  Septuagint  translation  has  in 
the  same  verse,  t&v  'Pwfxitp,  and  the  Alexandrine,  r&v 
'PcufMelu,  but  the  Latin  Vulgate  makes  the  like  mistake 
as  the  English  Bible,  in  rendering  it  '  gigantum.] 

At  a  later  period  the  Romans  colonized,  enlarged, 
and  beautified  those  strong  and  "  walled  cities,"  which 
are  still  remaining  in  good  preservation,  although  long 
ago  abandoned  and  uninhabited  ;  they  thus  prove,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's^  pro- 
phecy, **  The  spoiler  shall  come  upon  every  city,  and 
no  city  shall  escape ;"  and  "  the  cities  thereof  shall  be 
desolate,  without  any  to  dwell  therein." 

^  Jeremiah  xlviii.  8,  9.  Most  of  these  cities  visited  by  Mr.  C. 
Graham,  with  the  line  of  his  route,  are  laid  down  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith's 
new  map,  in  vol.  xxviii.  Geographical  Journal ;  and  for  a  further  ac- 
count of  them,  see  Mr.  Graham's  paper  in  Cambridge  Essays  for 
1858,  "  On  the  Ancient  Bashan  and  the  cities  of  Og." 
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At  Ain  Ahu  Hamaka,  or  the  *  Spring  of  Father  Ha- 
maka.' — Mr.  Graham  says,  "The  upper  portion  is 
beautifully  distinct  and  well  cut ;  but  the  latter  part 
is  much  injured  by  fungi/' 

1.    Yn€PCU)THPIAC 

rOPAIANOYCCB 

AIMOCAO€POY 

NOAeOCACA 

oroAor 

^Tirep  aomjpias 

FopBtavov  S€fi{aaTov) 

Alfios  AOdpov 

NoaBos  Aaa 
oyoaoy  .  .  . 

'*  For  the  safety  of  Gordian  Augustas,  Htanus  (the  son)  of  Atherus. 
Noathus  (the  son  of)  Asa  "... 

Alfio9  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  AZfios^  a  more 
common  name  (see  Nos.  2  and  3  of  Porter's  Inscrip- 
tions) .  The  date  of  this  inscription  is  most  likely  about 
A.D.  243,  and  the  Gordian  therein  mentioned  is  with- 
out doubt  the  third  Emperor  of  that  name,  who  went 
to  Syria  in  a.d.  242,  and  was  victorious  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

KiAyun  (*  springs'),  on  a  stone  which  is  inverted. — 

2.    OBCAOCKC 
C6PKIANOCZ€ 
OAZMAOCOI 
KOAOMHCAN 
€T  PHA 

O^ehos  K€ 

SepKiavos  K€ 

Oa^fiao9  ot- 

KoBofirjaav 

6T(et)  pirS. 
*'  Obedus,  and  Sercianus,  and  Oaxtnaus  built  (this)  in  the  year  1 S4." 
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In  this  inscription  xe  is  abbreviated  for  km  :  see  the 
same  repeated  in  an  inscription  found  by  Burckhardt, 
at  ThaalCy  Syria,  etc.,  p.  107.  OhcoBofirjaap  is  the  more 
usual  form   which   occurs  in  these  inscriptions   for 

The  year  184  would  correspond  with  a.d.  120,  if  we 
calculate,  as  Herr  J.  Franz  (inBockh's  Corp.  In- 
scription. Graec.  vol.  iii.  Nos.  4635,  4641)  concludes, 
from  the  Pompeian  era,  which  begins  in  the  year  690 
of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  64  b.c,  and  this,  he  says, 
is  shown  from  the  coins  of  the  cities  of  that  district. 
But  if  the  Bostrcean  era  be  taken,  which  commences 
from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome  858,  or  a.d. 
104  (see  Franz,  iWd.,  Nos.  4648,  and  4651),  the  year 
184  would  then  answer  to  a.d.  288. 

At  Bshennefj  among  the  mountains  called  GebeUe'- 
Dnus,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Haurau. — It  was  first 
visited  by  Mr.  C.  Graham,  who  supposes  the  name  to 
be  abbreviated  from  Abu  ('  father ')  Shennef. 

3.YII€IC-«  IHPIACTOYKYPIOYAYTOKPATO 
POCKAICAPOCMAYPHAIOYANTWNEI 
NOYCEBACTOYKAITOYCYN  n  ANTOC 
OIKOYKAINIKHC€TOYCENA€KATOY€riC    I 
KYKAIKYPINAAIOYC€MOAAOY€KATONTAPXOY 

'T7re(/a)  a(jufT)7fpiai  rou  Kvplov  AvroKparO' 
po9  Kalaapos  M.  AvprjXtov  Avravei^ 
pov  S^/SaoTOVy  Kcu  Tov  avmravrof 
MKOv,  Koi  viicrj9  erovsevieKarov  erei — y 
{ir)v.  Kcu  KvpivaKiov  ScfioXXov  hcarovTafy)(pv, 

"  For  the  safety  of  the  Lord  Emperor  Csesar  Af .  Aurelius  An- 
toninus  Augastus,  and  of  the  whole  of  (his)  family ;  and  (for)  the 
victory  of  the  eleventh  year  (of  his  reign),  in  the  year  483,  and  of 
Cyrinaliut  Semollus,  the  Centurion." 
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The  Emperor  here  named  is  Marcus  Aurelius^  usually- 
called  *  Philosophus/  and  the  inscription  records  a  vic- 
tory gained  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  which 
would  be  A.D.  171. 

The  last  letter  in  the  fourth  line  of  Mr.  Graham's 
transcript,  I,  and  the  first  two  letters  in  the  fifth  line, 
KY,  clearly  signify  numerals,  but  they  must  be  incor- 
rect, for  |'=  10,  K'  =  20,  and  Y  =  400.  I  therefore 
take  them  to  have  originally  stood  thus,  mv  =  384, 
which,  as  in  a  former  inscription  (see  Porter's  In- 
script..  Trans.  R.S.L.  vol.  v.  p.  253),  must  be  read 
from  right  to  left.  This  date  evidently  relates  to  the 
era  of  the  SeleucicUe,  which  began  B.C.  312  ;  if  then 
that  number  be  subtracted  from  483,  the  exact  year 
will  correspond  to  171  after  Christ,  and  which  is  the 
eleventh  year  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  victory  referred  to 
in  that  year  is  most  probably  one  which  was  gained 
over  the  Marcomanni,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Verus,  his  colleague  in  the  Empire,  and  in  which 
Cyrinalius  SemoUus  may  have  been  distinguished. 

Also  from  Bshennef. — 

4.  KAIAK 

♦AMAZIMOCCAB€IHOYB  ♦ 
M6NTAPHCIOCKAIKOINICOY 
AANOCKNXr€NOMeNOCIHC 

Hr€MTOMNHACCIOiAIU)U)ICO 
AOMHC6CVN        €OM  A€XI  YN  Al  KH 

$X.  Md^ifjLOf  Safi€L{p)ov  KM  J(e)4C.  $. 
Memapr^iof  kcu  Koiviao{i)  (Xey) 

6(a>)l'0^       '^^5  y^0fl€U09  (t)^p 

*Hy€fjLa{p)  TO  fivfj{fi)a  &c  r&v  lBia}(y)  ^(#c)o 
Bofifl<T(av)  (!^)^H^'XP  (7)wiu^(l)  .  .  . 

VOL.  VI.  U 
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"  Flavios  Maximos  (the  son)  of  Sabinus,  and  Decios  Flavias  Men- 
taresios,  and  Coenisas  the  Tribune  of  the  Cyrenaican  Legion^  having 
become  the  commander  (of  the  same),  built  this  tomb  with  their 
own  (money),  to  Theomache,  the  wife  of  .  .  ." 

The  original  transcript  gives,  in  the  third  line,  KN, 
but  which  I  conclude  ought  to  be  KY,  meaning  KYP, 
for  kvf}7)vcuKfj9.  The  Legion  called  Cyrenaica  was  num- 
bered iii.,  and  was  known  to  have  been  in  that  part  of 
Syria,  near  the  confines  of  Arabia.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Greek  word  Xeyeav  is  masculine,  but  in  these 
inscriptions  it  is  feminine,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
Latin  legio  written  in  Greek  letters. 

See  Bockh  (vol.  iii.  ed.  Franz),  Nos.  4571  and  4566, 
both  of  which  were  found  at  Edhr& ;  and  in  one  from 
Bosrah,  No.  4651,  another  Fl.  Maximus^  written  with 
a  Z  for  an  Z,  as  in  the  present  example,  is  mentioned 
as  being  a  soldier  of  the  same  Legion,  the  date  of  which 
is  given  as  a.d.  219. 

From  the  same  place  {Bshennef). 

5.     — TIC€HHKPI~..  IN 
KNHO€OY€niY€KO 
TAYIAOIAOIOKIAKAI 
CONCOYKAIAI/AHCI 
OKOIKOAMHOANTWY 
MOIMOYAIO€ 


Sov0o{s)  /ecu  ^Avavei 
o{si)  ^KoBd^aav  top 
Moifiov  Ai0€(pov). 

The  above  is  very  doubtful.     If  the  last  name  be 
JEiherus  or  Atheras^  it  occurs  in  the  third  line  of  No.  1 . 
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From  BiLsan^  which  Mr.  Graham  thinks  to  mean  Abu 
San^  *  Father  San,'  a  somewhat  important  town,  on  the 
east  sideof  theGebel-Haur^n,  and  southof  the  last  place. 

e.EZEniMEAIACNAIMOfEAIPOYMAPKOYCnOYAKAl 
T  TOYNAZAAOYEKTICGHTACPrACTHPIAHN 

€TI 

cnA 

'£{  e/rifi€\{€)ia9  Naifiov  *Ecupov  MdpKov^  <nrovS{ff)  kcH 
T(^i)tov  Na^aXov^  iiCTiaffr)  ra  epyaoTrjpia  ev 

*'  Under  the  superintendence  of  Naimas  Eserus  (the  son  of)  Mar- 
cus and  by  the  care  of  Titus  Nazalus^  the  workshops  were  erected  in 

the  year 
281." 

In  this  inscription  the  year  28 1 ,  if  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  Pompeian  era^  would  answer  to  a.d. 
217,  but  if  according  to  the  Bostraan  era^  it  would  be 
A.D.  385. 

7.    AIIKYPin 
KXHNIAd 
lOClOY 
lOC^A 
ANOC 
ATIWTH       tONOC 

Kopin}ke 
{\)ios  *a- 


apo9 


{^Tp)aTi<iTi^{si)  {Xey€)&vo9  .  .  . 

"  To  Jupiter  the  Lord,  Cornelius  Julius  Phaanus,  a  Soldier  of  the 
Legion  ..." 

u2 
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I  think  the  name  t€uaH}s  has  been,  most  likely, 
^a{fi)av6si  Favanus. 

The  next  four  were  found  at  Ddma,  the  Dhami  of 
of  Burckhardt,  situate  to  the  east  of  Edhr&.  Mr. 
Graham  says  of  this,  that  it  was  **  copied  from  a 
house,  the  letters  being  very  bad  and  straggling." 

8.    €ICoOU)Ch) 
BUHeOSTOBCI 
H€ICTHNOIKOAOMI  N 
MNI€K€ZI&IONolKOAOMHC 
KNOBOeeO)  €IC  THNOiKOA 
BoMGHC  HK€  TOV  — 

EuToOeos  o 
B(nf0o{v)s  T^  B€(X) 
7}6i(^)  T171/  oucoBofi{rf)v 
fiv{a&v)  i^  l{S)uov  oucoBofjurfa^ 

BofJL07f9  *Hk€TOV  ... 

"  Isotheos  the  (son)  of  Boethos  erected  the  edifice  to  BeleSios 
oat  of  hia  own  money.  Ohotheas  for  the  dwelling  of  Bomthe 
HecetoB  .  .  ." 

The  fifth  word  may  possibly  be  BeXdvj/ap^  or  fieXuMc^, 
a  proper  name, — Beliacusi  seen  in  some  Syro-Greek 
inscriptions. 

The  following  was  taken  from  ^'  a  castle  called  by 
the  Arabs  Kasr-Sheleh.^' 

9.  APKOae€AiiiONKAieCMOaO€ 

POcrAPONOtIO 
AOMO 

(oBoi))po9  *Apdvo{v  5J)- 

{teo)hofi(ff<rav)  .  .  . 

"  Marcus  Theamon  and  Themus  Theodoras  (the  son)  of  Arenas 
erected  ..." 
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10.    lACAICeAHMO 
NOAeOY 

NooBov. 

(Some  one  built  this  monument,)  *'  at  his  own  expense,  to  Elemus 
(the  son)  of  Noathns  .  .  /' 

The  name  of  Noathus  occurs  at  No.  1 . 

11.  COMNATHKYPIA 
AHN 

Sofivarv)  KvpiK" 

These  are  both  proper  names.  KvpixXa  (Cyrilla)  is 
seen  in  Bockh,  vol.  iii.  inscription  No.  4088,  as  that 
of  a  married  woman.  Mr.  C.  Graham  says  the  above 
is  '*  much  efiaced,  on  a  large  doorway  at  Dama,  with 
beautifully  carved  grapes  and  vine-leaves." 

The  five  next  are  from  £dhr&,  or  Ezra  of  Burck- 
hardt,  the  Zorava  of  Antiquity. 

12.  AMEPIAIOIKC 
THNAPIOCOGE 
MENUCAC 
RAAAAAIOCCXO 
AACTIKOCCYN 
YIOICOTENU) 
TACKAirVYA 

*Afiepuuo{9)  K€(v) 
Trfvapi09  6  0€' 

IIaWd{S)i09  Sx^' 
\{a)<mfa)9  aw 
vioi9  6  T6(Xe»)o)- 
{<r)a9.  Km  (cr)if  (r)a 
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''Ameriseas  the  CentnrioQ  (was  the  person)  who  laid  the  foon- 
datioD,  (and)  Palladias  the  Rhetorician,  with  his  sons,  was  he  who 
completed  (the  edifice).     And  may  you  be  doably  happy." 

The  word  Kevrqvapuos  here  used  is  only  the  Latin  cen- 
tenarius ;  it  is  thus  explained  by  Vegetius  (De  Re  Milit. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  edit.  1607) : — "  Erant  etiam  centuriones^ 
qui  singulas  centurias  curabant :  qui  nunc  centenarii 
nominantur."  Scholasticus  occurs  in  Pliny's  Epist.  lib. 
ii.  Epist.  3. 

The  same  inscription  is  given  at  page  62  of  Burck- 
hardt's  Syria,  and  from  it  I  have  corrected  the  above. 
The  latter  gives  the  first  word  as  HBPIAlo^.  In  my 
copy  it  is  *AfjL€puuo9.  The  name  of  "Afji^posy  Amerus, 
is  not  unfrequent ;  see  iri/ra,  No.  32,  and  Bockh,  Nos. 
4559,  84,  89. 

The  formula  Ktu  av  ra  S^TrXa,  or  Kal  o-ot  TCL  StTrXa, 

is  common ;  and  Bockh  says  before  it,  "  Deest  x^P^  ^^^ 
evaol  "  {vide  No.  4565,  and  No.  4457),  "  quod  acclamat 
viator,  cui  respondet  defunctus,  Kat  aol  ra  inrXciy  ut 
saepius." 

13.nimAI€APME+e€OAOPOC 
nPOTECnOAHKI-PIOICENEICAetA)NANATON€IK 
TPOI>Hl8HAIAEYKArrEAOICrNOYPANIOIC  + 

TlL<TT{e)i  SteSp(a)/Lt€-|-  &€6hci>p09 

TIpo{]S)€cnro{T).  (#cai)  K(v)pioi  S^veis  d0(d)vaTOP  €l/c(dva) 

{n)po<l>7i{T)ov  'HX/(a)  ev,  Ka(L)  {d)yy€Koi9  {i)vovpavioiS'\' 

"He  has  run  through  in  faith. +TheodorQ8  the  Prior,  and  the 
Lords  Seniors,  (placed)  the  immortal  image  of  the  Prophet  to  Elias 
happily,  and  to  the  heavenly  angels.  +  " 

nl<n€i  Bietpafiey  here  used,  call  to  mind  St.  Paul's 
words,  irurrei,  Bieffrjaav^  in  Hebrews,  chap.  xi.  v.  29. 
This  is  evidently  a  Christian,  inscription ;  it  is  also 
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published  at  p.  60,  in  Burckhardt's  Syria,  but  in  some 
respects  different  from  this  copy.  It  is  described  by 
him  as  taken  from  '^  the  outer  wall,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rotunda;*'  and  he  says : — **  The  church  of  St.  Elias, 
at  Ezra,  in  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  divine  service, 
is  a  round  building,  of  which  the  roof  is  fallen  in,  and 
only  the  outer  wall  standing.  On  its  south  side  is  a 
vestibule  supported  by  three  arches,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  through  a  short,  arched,  dark  passage.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  following  inscription,"  of  which 
Buckhardt,  at  p.  69,  gives  a  very  imperfect  transcript, 
and  which  he  writes  in  four  instead  of  seven  lines. 

The  next  is  Mr.  C.  Graham's  recent  copy  of  the 
same :  — 

14.  OlAnOZIOPEEIAIUMVAO 
NHAIOnPOCnBAMItOANNOC 
IENESAIAKCNETIYZ 
€KTICAN€ni8AP8e€0 

♦zcmcKonoYwcnHrA 

n.  OeC   nOTMONBONSWN 
OCMAC 

(Oi;X)7ro5(tt))p  ef  iZicav  vcu) 

V  Hkiov  7rpo{<l}) .  (nrovB(ffj  'I(oavvo{v) 

leveov  Auuc.  of  er^e)^  v^ 

€/CTia'{€)Vf  em  Ovdpov  Oeo 

if>{i)\(ov)  eiruTKOTrov  Zcapaaa 

9«OGC  iroTfiov  Bofifiayp 

Of  Ma{^  .   .   . 

"  Valpozor  erected,  from  his  owd  (funds),  the  temple  (church)  of 
the  Prophet  Elias,  hy  the  care  of  loaDues  leneus  the  Deacon,  in  the 
year  407,  under  Varus  Theophilus,  the  Bishop  of  Zorava.  May  God 
the  fate  of  Bomhon  Maximus  ..." 

The  first  word  of  Mr.  Graham's  copy,  OIAHOZIOP, 
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maybe  read  BYAHOZUP,  Vulpozor;  or OYAROZUP, 

Ulpozor;  or  another  word  like  it,  and  ending  in  U)P, 
as  'EKwfflmp^  Elpenor,  or  Ev^paimp^  Euphranor.  The 
year  407  must,  I  think,  relate  rather  to  the  Pompeiaa 
than  to  the  Bostrsean  era  (see  infra,  No.  40),  and  if  so, 
it  will  correspond  with  a.d.  343.  Unfortunately,  after 
the  word  hruricoTrov,  in  the  fifth  line,  the  seven  following 
letters,  UCnHrAn,  are  very  doubtful;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  mean  ZbOPABAC,  of  Zorava,  which 
was  clearly  the  ancient  name  of  Edhrd,  a  very  early 
episcopal  city  (see  the  inscription  No.  16).  The  sixth 
line  is  obscure.  If,  as  I  conclude,  the  abbreviation 
OOC  signifies  'O  6EOZ,  it  probably  expresses  some 
wish.  The  inscription,  however,  is  of  some  interest, 
as  it  declares  that  the  shrine  or  the  church  of  the  Pro- 
phet EliaSy  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Arabic,  Mdr-Elias,  in 
Edhr^  or  Ezra,  was  erected  by  Vulpozor,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  deacon  named  loannes  lenetis,  and 
whilst  Vartis  Theophilus  was  bishop  ;  and  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  round  portion  of  the  same  church  the  in- 
scription No.  13  seems  to  commemorate  the  placing  of 
an  image  of  the  prophet  (Christ)  to  Elias.  The  words 
there  used,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  attempted  restoration, 
signify  that  the  Prior  Theodorus  and  the  lords  seniors 
placed  dvSfj/cav,  a  famous  ot*  immortal  image.  IlpoSe- 
airoTfjSy  or  nptoToBecnnyn]?,  is  the  Principal  or  head  of 
the  monastery,  and  Kvplov  Seveis  mean  the  Lords  Se- 
niors or  Elders,  the  last  being  the  Latin  word  senes 
written  in  Greek  letters.  After  the  Romans  had  settled 
some  time  in  their  new  colony  of  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Latin  words,  oc- 
curring in  Greek  characters,  should  be  noticed  in  their 
inscriptions  and  writings.     So  we  may  observe, — Key- 
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Tffpdpiosj  Centenarius;  ^;^o\aoTi4cof,  Scholasticus ;  X^veis^ 
Senes;  Aeyemv^  Legio;  TaXKuefi^  Gallica;  ^Xafios^  Flavus; 
OvliCTfopf  Victor;  IlapovoKos^  Parvuhis ;  Overpcaios^  Vete- 
ranus;  'E^pScpapltosy  Extraordinarius;  and  very  many 
more. 

15.  npiNKinoc  AEr  r  taaaikhc 

OIKOAOMHCATO OIC 

TEKNOIC  HNOA Al 

AIOMHAHKA  APA 

UplvKtiros  X^y.  7.  TcCKKucfjB 
ouco&ofJLfqca  to  (^fivfffia  €/i)oi9 
Tocvois  {2^rfvoB(ci>p<p  k)cu 
Aio/itiSti  KaQ)  Apa(fi^)  .   •   • 

If  there  be  no  line  wanting  before  the  word  IIpivKinro?^ 
then  I  should  translate  the  inscription  thus: — "I 
Principus  of  the  Third  Legion  Gallic  built  (this)  sepul- 
chre for  my  children,  Zenodorus,  and  Diomedes,  and 
Drabus  ..."  Principus  would  then  be  a  proper  name 
derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  indeed  we  know  from  this 
line  of  Phaedrus,  fab.  7.  lib.  v.,  that  Princeps  was  the 
name  of  a  man. 

"  Lsetare,  incolumis  Roma,  salvo  Principe.*' 

But  should  there  have  been  a  line  or  two  previous 
to  IIpivMtrosy  then  I  take  the  meaning  to  be, — **  (Some 
person  ...  an  officer)  of  the  Principes  of  the  Third 
Legion  Gallic,  built,"  etc.,  dPINKinOC  being  probably 
an  error  for  HPINKinON,  i  e.  RPINKinUN,  the  ge- 
nitive  case  of  nPINKinCC,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
written,  nPirKiriEC.  The  Principes  in  the  legion  con- 
sisted of  those  foot-soldiers  in  full  health  and  vigour 
(seeLivy,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8),  some  interpreting  the  name 
from  their  having  been  originally  placed  in  the  ^ront 
rank. 
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Bockh  (vol.  iii.  No.  4571)  has  given  a  copy  of  this 
inscription,  but  as  it  is  imperfect,  I  have  added  this 
transcript.  Instead  of  ZenodoruSy  he  reads  Zenobius, 
and  for  Jp  he  does  not  attempt  any  solution.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  Drahus,  for  I  find  this  proper  name  in  a 
sepulchral  inscription  in  Burckhardt's  Syria  (p.  69), 
which  he  observed  at  Rima-eULoehf,  distant  about  six: 
hours  from  Edhrll  on  the  south-east. 

16.  AFAeHTYXH 
Yn€PCU)THPIACKAINIKHCTOYKYPIOYHMU)NAYTOY 

AYPHAIOYC€OYHPOY €YC€BOYC€YTYX 

(jaHIACZOPAOYHNU)N€KTIC€ANTOBAAAN€IONI 

*Tir€p  ac^rtjpias  kcu  vlicqs  rou  tcvpiov  r^fiMV  auroK{pdTOp09  M) 
AvpTfkiov  S^otnjpov  (^AXe^dvBpov)  cvaefiovs  evrvX'  iP'^fi'  ^^'^/^ 

0DV(€)9  Zop<WVTJvS>V  OCTUTaV  TO  /SoKoveloV  (SfffJLOa-iOV.) 

"  With  Good  Fortane. 
"  For  the  safety  and  victory  of  our  lord  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Severus  {Alexander),  Pious,  Happy,  Augustus,  the  Decurions  of  the 
Zoravenans  erected  the  Public  Bath." 

This  inscription  is  the  same,  as  No.  4562  of  Bockh 
(vol.  iii.  p.  250),  which  was  copied  by  Richter  from 
above  the  gate  of  a  minaret-tower  in  Edhr^.  Buck- 
ingham and  Seetzen  also  made  transcripts  of  the  same. 
Gesenius  supplied  the  vacancy  in  the  third  line  with 
'AXe^dvBpov,  which,  Bockh  observes,  **  Dubium  est  an 
de  industrial  deletnm  sit."  Mr.  C.  Graham,  how- 
ever, in  his  copy,  says,  "  The  name  has  been  carefully 
effaced." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  line  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  Francke  suggested  the  words  "  (pi  diro  p/rrrpoK)-' 
<o/Mias,'*  But  Bockh  has  restored  the  same  with  "  (to 
Koipov  TfJ9  p,7jTpotc)(op,ia9.^*    With  ncithcr  of  their  restora- 
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tions  can  I  agree,  for  they  are  both  evidently  much  too 
long  for  the  part  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  third  line.  I 
think  the  word  AEKYPIUNEC,  Decuriones,  is  of  itself 
quite  sufficient  for  the  space  and  for  the  sense ;  indeed, 
the  first  letters  of  the  fourth  line  seem  indistinct  for 
(ONEC,  the  third  letter,  A,  being  a  mistake  for  E  or  H, 
and  that  the  Decurions,  the  municipal  or  public  offi- 
cers  of  the  Zoravenans,  built  {hcna-eavroy  as  the  inscrip- 
tion may  be  erroneously  cut  for  exrlaav  to)  fiaXavelov 
{brifioiftov),  the  public  (as  I  suggest)  bath,  in  the  city. 

Upon  further  consideration,  however,  I  prefer  the 
following  restoration  of  the  latter  part  of  this  inscrip- 
tion:— 

evrvy^,  (jcoivov  rfjs  k) 

^M'iv)^  Zopaovfjv&v  e/mo'e  (ro)vTO  fidKaveloi/  {hvjfiiaMV.) 

"  Happy,  the  community 

of  the  Town  of  the  Zoravenans  erected  this  Pablic  Bath." 

And  it  appears  to  me  to  agree  better  with  the  original 
transcript.  The  expression  kowov  rfjs  /cdfjurjs  also,  with- 
out the  article  to,  is  correct,  as  is  proved  from  the  last 
line  of  the  inscription  given  in  No.  38  and  No.  39, 
where  1^0  koivov  rrjs  Kcofirfs  occurs,  and  not  1^0  rod  kol" 

VOV  rffS  K(0fJL7J9. 

This  inscription  then  determines  that  the  ^^  cloistered 
quadrangle^  the  original  purpose  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,''  mentioned  in  Porter's  *  Handbook,'  just 
published  (p.  533),  was  no  other  than  a  spacious 
Roman  public  bath.  That  traveller,  in  his  previous 
work  on  *  Damascus'  (vol.  ii.  p.  227),  thus  more  par- 
ticularly describes  the  same  noble  remains : — "  Pro- 
ceeding northward,  we  reached  a  lofty  square  tower ^ 
with  two  or  three  Greek  inscriptions  on  and  beside 
it.     Here  is  a  spacious  quadrangle  encompassed  with 
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arcades^  and  having  the  centre  almost  filled  up  with 
heaps  of  ruins  composed  of  hewn  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Around  it  are  the  remains  of  large 
private  dwellings.  There  are  in  this  place  the  evi- 
dences of  different  periods  and  orders  of  architecture  ;*' 
and,  as  he  says  in  his  *  Handbook/  **  a  double  range  of 
Doric  columns  of  a  larger  size  is  now  completely  pro- 
strate. It  appears  to  have  been  first  designed  by  the 
Romans,  after  their  usual  style  of  taste  and  splendour, 
but  being  afterwards  in  part  ruined,  it  was  repaired 
during  the  early  centuries  of  Saracenic  rule,  and  finally 
used  as  a  mosque." 

This  description  of  the  Public  Bath  at  Ezra,  erected 
by  the  Decurions  in  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
seems  to  agree,  in  respect  of  its  general  form,  porti- 
coes, columns,  etc.,  with  that  splendid  example  at 
Rome,  known  as  the  ''  Baths  of  Caracalla.'' 

The  people  here  called  Zopaovrjvol,  or  inhabitants  of 
Zorava,  determine  that  the  name  of  their  city  was 
Zopaova^  which  at  this  day  is  corrupted  into  Ezra^  ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt,  and  according  to  others  into 
Edhrd ;  and  if  Gesenius  be  correct,  that  it  is  the  place 
called  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  15.  s.  4) 
*'  Zara,"  this  appellation,  abbreviated  from  Zorava^  is 
still  retained,  since  Ezra  or  Azra  is  the  same  word. 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  '*  locum  celebrem  et  famosum, 
Zora  nomine,"  situated  in  the  Trachonitis,  now  £/- 
Lejah^  in  Syria,  which  is  so  described  by  William, 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  in  his  History  (Belli  Sacri,  lib.  xxii. 
cap.  20).  But  this  Zara,  or  Zora^  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Zoara,  the  Zdapa  of  Josephus  (Antiq. 
Jud.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  1.  s.  4),  which  was  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  towards  its  south-eastern  extremity.     The  date 
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of  the  inscription-  itself  is  very  probably  a.d.  232, 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Persians  in  the  East,  or  perhaps  the  following 
year;  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  discovered,  from 
the  absence  of  the  titular  formula^  in  which  the  con- 
sulship and  the  tribunitian  power  usually  occur. 

The  four  following  inscriptions,  being  of  no  parti- 
cular interest,  except  the  fourth  (No.  20),  might  have 
been  omitted,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  had 
copied  them  at  E'-Nemareh, — meaning  '  The  Panthers,* 
— a  place  in  the  Syrian,  or  rather  Arabian,  Desert, 
much  to  the  east  of  Gebel-Haur&n,  in  a  district  named 
El-Harrah,  and  which  was  first  visited  by  himself. 

17.  ♦AAIOC 
U)CIB€0 

fXa{pv)ios 
"  Let  Flayias  be  saved." 

The  first  word  may  be  ^AABOC,  for  Flavus,  as  the 
Latin  V  was  sometimes  written  in  Greek  with  a  B. 
So  Bucrtop  occurs  in  Eusebius  for  Victor,  whilst  the 
same  word  is  written  in  Photius  Oultcrmp.  Hence 
iXdfiioB  for  Flavius. 

18.  ETNAWYPANWMHTONK K 

.   .    .  €Tva  oifpav6iir)ff{K)TOV  k  .   .   .    .  k 

19.  ♦AAIC  AAPIANOC 

i'\a{ov)i{o9)  !ASpuivo9. 
"  Flaviua  (or  Flavas)  Adrianus." 

20.  CABEINOC  BANIOY 
FAAAO  OCAP 

pm^ 
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Saficivo^  Baviov 

Fa£8^  '0<r{a)p  .    .    . 

"  Sabinus  (the  son)  of  Banius  (dedicated  this)  to  Vaddus  Osar  ? 
.  .  .  147." 

In  Mr.  Porter's  inscription  No,  5  (see  Trans.  Rl. 
Soc.  Lit.  Vol.  V.  ser.  2.  p.  256),  the  name  of  Addw, 
ilSSoi;,  occurs,  and  'ASSt^  Addi^  in  St.  Luke  iii.  28. 
Here  it  appears  to  be  written  with  the  diganima,  and 
so  pronounced  Vaddus  or  Faddus.  Indeed  Addi  or 
Addu8  seems  to  have  belonged  to  six  or  seven  different 
individuals :  see  the  *  Acts  of  Addi,'  vol.  vii.  p.  423, 
'Journal  of  Sacred  literature/  It  is  there  written, 
^^  Addi  is  often  confounded  with  Tkaddeus^  who  was 
however  quite  a  different  person,  being,  as  we  know, 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  while  Addi  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples  whom  our  Liord  sent  out  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this  mistake 
arose,  there  being  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  two 
names.''  Also, ''  the  Acts  of  Addi,  extant  in  Syriac,  in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  No.  14,644,  are  en- 
tered in  the  Catalogue  as  the  Acts  of  Thaddeus;  and 
the  same  error  is  repeated  in  the  lettering  of  the  vo- 
lume." This  error  appears  to  me  to  have  originated 
from  thi&  use  of  the  digamma  F,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times written,  $.  Thus  $a8Sl,  or  ^oS&uos,  and  thence 
Ga£Ba2o9j  ThaddiBUSy  by  the  copyists  mistaking*  the  $ 
for  6.  If  the  three  last  letters  of  the  inscription  be, 
as  I  suppose,  numerals,  the  year  147  would  correspond 
with  A.D.  83,  according  to  the  Pompeian  epoch ;  and 
there  can  be  no  objection  at  this  period  to  the  Grseco- 
Roman  use  of  the  digamma,  for  we  know  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius  expressly  used  it  only  about  thirty 
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years  before  (see  Trans.  Rl.  Soc.  Lit.,  vol.  iii.  ser.  1. 
p.  255,  note  19). 

The  four  inscriptions  that  follow  were  copied  at 
Kunawdty  the  Kanouat  of  Burckhardt,  the  Kenath  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  subsequently  named  Kanatha. 

21.  nAIAr€KAI 
MH4>eONI 

IId{p)a/y€  tciu 
"  Pass  on  and  envy  not." 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of  a  Christian  in- 
scription. Burckhardt  has  given  one  at  p.  66,  which 
he  copied  at  Medjel. 

22.  eCtONAKO 

ovpevoAo 

I'YYAIANOC 

9€o(ji)d{'x)^ 
IIap(p)voK^ 
{KXa)  v(S)  uwos, 
"To  Theomachus  Parvulos,  Claadianos.*' 

23.  IXENHMHAOAUZnOre 
IAZM€P€ZIN€NAAeY 
OVKOAOMOZN€KPIHA 

*I)^€Vrj9  *HBoXjOV9  7r0T€ 

laafiepes  ivevKKev 
Ouco&ofios  NcKpi/qs 

The  second  line  is  too  doubtful  to  make  anything  of. 
Ichenes,  Hedolous,  and  Necria  seem  proper  names. 

24.  PinnAZ  ♦lAOKAIZAP 

MAIOZ  AEFE 

O  HPOAOYKATAITAZEO 
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'Pvmras  tiKoteaurap 
o  'HpwSov  KoOMTaro. 


''RhippaB  Philocaesar  Mains  of  the  Legion  .  .  .   the  (son)  of 
Herod  placed." 


This  was  copied  at  Malah^  to  the  east  of  Orman, 
the  ancient  Philippopolis. 

25.  €KHK(H€r 

roNCT  r 

KAIC€  OC  - -1^ 

♦Ai  ropnoc 

*Etc  {prp)iH^fffr{pv) 
Tov€T     y 

Kai  {ff)€(ii)o9  ...  if 
i\{aoviosf)  Fofyiros 

*'  From  the  prophet  .  .  .  Flavins  Corpus  ..." 

In.Bockh  (vol.  iii.  No.  4519)  the  name  of  ro/wrkwbp, 
OorpuBus,  is  seen.  Also  from  Malah,  Mr.  C.  Graham 
observes  that  Nos.  25  and  26  ''are  both  inverted  and 
much  effaced ;  the  last  (No.  26)  is  a  long  inscription, 
but  only  these  letters  could  be  read :  '* — 

26.  rOAOYO 
€TOi*  T|S 

erovs  rfS. 
"  To  Solvns,  of  the  year  364." 

If  the  date  be  of  the  Fompeian  era,  the  year  364 
will  be  A.D.  300 ;  but  if  of  the  Bostrsean  era,  a.d.  468. 

Mr.  Graham  "  first  visited  Malkyeh  in  the  east  of 
the  northern  Hauran,"  where  he  found  the  following  in- 
scription "  on  the  door  of  a  large  public  building :" — 
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27.  AAPIANOYTOYKAICOAIKOYMAAKOYE-NAI 
XOVTITPATHrOYNOMAAU)NTOM:iSHMION€ 
rh)NABAAAOCAA€A<K>C€T(0NKH 

ASpuivov  Tov  KauroXueov  MaKjcovfpf(pv)  a(p) 
j(pvT(pa)TpaTif/ou  Nofia&ov  to  fivrffieiov  €(^  IS) 
Uov  *Afi{ikj8o9  oSeX^f.     *Et&v  iciij. 

"  Abaldus  (his)  brother  (made),  at  his  own  cost,  the  sepolchre  of 
AdriaouB  Cthe  »on)  of  Ceesolicus,  an  inhabitant  of  Malcoua,  the  chief 
(or  commanding)  officer  of  the  Nomades,     Of  years  28." 

The  ancient  name  may  have  been  MaXteova^  Mai- 
cova ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it.  The  No- 
fiaSes  here  named  may  have  been  a  local  band  of 
Arabian  soldiers. 

The  next  is  from  Mashkuky  to  the  south  of  Salkhad, 
the  Salchah  of  the  Bible.  The  inscription,  being 
"  inverted/'  was  of  course  more  difficult  to  copy  cor- 
rectly. 

28.    ArAeHTYXH€YTYX(jOC€ 

KOAOMHGHOnVPrOC  ^ 

BACCOCOAYTPNOCEfOP  ^  ^ 

ACNAPIU/CP^TTOMCNOCeO  \^ 

MCCOnOTOM  I AACOPAI N  IOC 


OIKOAC 


^V 


Aya$p  Tvjfff.      EvrvyjSiis  ot- 

KoSofiriffrf  6  TTvpyos. 

Bouraos  {p)v(e)Tp{cL)v6s  l^p^  fpj 

heuapUds  arpaT€vo/JL€P09  €(y)  o^V** 

M€<TOirorr{a)iila  ^0{a)p{o)aivios  '  ^ 

oiKo8o(ji/ri€r€)  .  .  . 

"To  Good  Fortune.  The  tower  was  built  successfully.  Bassus* 
an  inhabitant  of  OsroSne,  an  extraordinary  veteran,  having  performed 
military  service  in  Mesopotamia,  erected  .  .  . 

"Of  the  year  245." 

VOL.  VI.  X 


.ny  TBM  ffAUBAN  AND 


^^  .    '  merely  the  Latin  Veteranus, 

jT,e  ^ofd  ^^'Jlbardt'B  Syria,  in, an  inscrip- 

bid  ^^^  ^^  6  ^  bem^  there  a  misprint  for  O 

^  at  P'  ^'  j^  ^Iso  €^p8e»fapuo9  is  Latin,  meaning 

(see  the  ^^     ^  veteran,  who  had  served  beyond  the 

that  ^^^^^i^r  of  years  in  the  army.     The  date  on 

^^^*^ht  <«*^=245,  is  probably  of  the  Pompeian  era ; 

the  ''^  '     J81,  which  would  be  in  the  reign  of  Com- 

^'T  '^^^  ^^^  word  in  the  fifth  line  is  apparently 

1^  ^pio9,  an  inhabitant  of  Osroene,  ^Oaporivrf^  a  coun- 

ia  northern  Mesopotamia.     Dion  Cassias  (Hist. 

uom.  li'''  ^^'  ^^P'  ^^^  gives  the  word  ^Oaparfvof^  Osro- 

enan;  he  also  writes  of  that  people  in  a.u.  c.  965,  about 

thirty  years  subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Caracalla. 

But  Orellius  has  preserved  an  inscription  from  Rome 

in  his  Inscript.  Lat.  Select,  vol.  i.  No.  921,  in  which 

the  word  Osroenorum^  or  Osrhoenorumy  is  cut  "Or- 

rhenorum,"  and  which,  he  says,  ''spectat  ad  tempora 

Severi  vel  Caracallae." 

This  was  found  at  Musmeihy  which  Burckhardt 
writes  *  Missema,'  upon  "a  slab  lying  on  the  ground.*' 
This  place  seems  anciently  to  have  been  named  Phaena^ 
fcuvoLy  and  its  inhabitants  $£ui^io«,  Pheenesiiy  accord- 
ing to  three  inscriptions  preserved  in  Bockh,  vol.  iii. 
Nos.  4542-3-4. 

29.    YAniATAII^ 
INHMAIOYO 
IMAIOYCTW 

N  MO 

^TXina  K€u  *Hp{i) 
{p)pf)  Maiov  O 

^fUUOVS    TO 
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"  Ulpia  and  Erinna  (placed)  the  sepulchre  of  Mains  Oimsees." 

Or  perhaps,  ^TXinara  17  y 

wrj  Malov  O 

IfMUOVf  'TO 

(ji)v(Ti)fi(a) 
"  Ulpiata  the  wife  of  Mains  Oimnes  placed  the  sepnlchre." 

The  name  of  Maius  also  occurs  antCj  No.  24. 

The  next  two  are  from  Orman,  the  former  Philip- 

popolis. 

30.    CAIDOe 
AIMOY 
OIKOAO 
MOC€Y 

SauToO 

aifiov^s!) 

oitcoSo 

'*  Saesothsemous  built." 

31.    CRAY  'Ewav 

C€TO  <raTo 

ANeO  *Avdo 

C€ToYC  9,    "Erovf 

CA€  <r\e. 

MHA  Mfiiyos) 
A  €  At. 

ID  ID 

"Anthus  died.  In  the  year  235,  in  the  month  December,  on  the 
Ides." 

I  D,  being  in  Latin  letters,  mean,  I  conclude,  the 
ides^  and  if  so,  tAfqvos  Ae.  signify  doubtless,  '  of  the 
nionth  December.'  The  word  hravaaro^  ceased  to  live, 
indicates  that  Anthus  was  a  Christian.     The  year 

x2 
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235  is  evidently  of  the  Bostraan  era,  as  the  Emperor 
Philippus  was  bom  at  Bostra,  and  was  the  founder  of 
Philippopolis ;  it  will  therefore  answer  to  a.d.  339. 
But  in  an  inscription  found  by  Burckhardt  (p.  98, 
No.  1)  at  Orman,  the  name  of  the  city,  ^tXvmrouiroXj&as 
is  seen,  and  the  year  077=  253.  Bockh,  in  referring 
(iii.  No.  4635)  it  to  the  Pompeian  era,  which  would  be 
A.D.  189,  is  wrong,  for  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  calculated 
by  the  Bostrsean  era,  and  consequently  =  a.d.  357. 
In  fact,  in  a.d.  189,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  that 
city  had  not  been  built,  as  history  tells  us  it  was 
founded  by  Philippus  in  a.d.  244,  fifty-five  years 
afterwards.  And  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  15  tbeil,  p.  954), 
mentioning  the  same  inscription,  is  also  in  error  in 
considering  the  *  jahr  253  *  as  *  p.  X.  n.*  "  post  Chris- 
tum natum."  The  dating  by  the  Christian  era  was 
not  invented  by  the  Roman  monk  Dionysius  until 
A.D.  516,  and  it  did  not  come  into  use  in  the  East  till 
about  the  death  of  Mahomet.  See  further.  Gibbon's 
last  note  to  his  fortieth  chapter. 

Mr.  Graham  transcribed  the  next  at  8'ybbein^  to 
the  south-west  of  Dama,  from  '^  a  stone  lying  on  the 
ground." 


32.     lAAMOC 

ISoftos 

AMCP 

'Afi€p{ov) 

ANCeH  / 

ovwii^k) 

€He€(i) 

e  (t)5  Beif 

"  Idamas  (the  son  of)  Amerus  placed  (this)  to  the  Goddess." 

Amerus  is  not  uncommon ;  see  ante,  No.  12. 

Nos.  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37,  were  copied  by  Mr. 
C.  Graham  at  Um-eUJemdl  (meaning,  ^  Mother  of  the 
Camels'),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Beth-Oamul, 
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*  House  of  the  Camels/  of  Jeremiah  xlviii.  23.      The 
ruined  and  deserted  town  is  situate  to  the  south-west 
of  Busrah,  and  was  first  visited  by  him  in  1857.     It 
is  laid  down  in  Burckhardt's  maps. 
Nos.  33  and  34  are  Latin. 

33.    IMPCAESMAVPANTONINO 
AVGARLMAPIMEICEB M 

Imp.  Caes.  M .  Aur.  Antonino 

Aug.  Arme.  (P)arth.  fieri  (curavit)  M . . . . 

**  To  the  Emperor  Cseaar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustas  Arme^ 
(uiacus  Parthicus),  M (ordered  this)  to  be  made." 

This  was  transcribed  ^'from  a  stone  lying  on  the 
ground  (but  much  injured),  under  an  arch,  evidently 
Roman.**  The*Emperor  here  mentioned  is,  I  believe, 
M.  Aurelius  (Philosophus) ,  the  same  as  in  No.  3 ;  and 
the  date,  most  likely,  of  the  Roman  Arch  to  which 
the  stone  so  inscribed  doubtless  belonged,  is  a.d.  166, 
or  soon  afterwards;  for  in  that  year  this  Emperor 
received  the  honorary  titles  which  I  have  corrected 
as  above,  the  repetition  of  *Arim.*  or  ^Arme.*  being 
clearly  an  error,  either  in  the  cutting  or  copying  of 
the  inscription.  "Armeniacus"  and  "Parthicus"  were 
then  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  submission  of 
Armenia  and  the  victory  over  the  Parthians. 

34.    OROS  VALLIPERHOMNSVR  . . . . 

SEVEROLECAM  RPCOCDI 

Oro8(io)  Valliperho,  M.  N.  Syr  (us)  . . . 

Severo  (D)ec(u)m(ano)  R.  P.  Coc(ce)i(us). 

"M.  N.  Syrus  to  Orosius  Valliperhus.     R.  P.  Cocceins  to  Severus 
Decumanus." 

These  names  are  from  a  ^'  stone  much  mutilated,"  and 
are  conjecturally  supplied* 
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The  following  is  *'  on  a  house  at  Um-el-Jemdl.'* 


S5. 


OAAI 

'O&u 

NAOO 

va$o 

CCAV  P 

(t)o.   {E)v 

O    s 

€T€i  X. 

ET/^  A 

• 

"  Odaeoathus  ceased  (to  live).    In  (his)  year  30." 

36.   (EOeCAHKAC^TSCAAIKSNTAC^AYCBCTHCH 

7SF3T 

{N€fiea7ia)eie  6  0^9  B{i)Ka9  {iirl)  row  abueovi^as  (r)ot;(s  ra^avs 
rfJB  *H(punnJ9  ical)  ....  

"  (Maj)  God  (diatribate)  joatice  (upon)  those  acting  unjustly  to 
the  tombs  of  £(rinna,  and)  .  .  .  453." 

Tfjf  'HpiwviB^  of  Erinna  ?  or  some  similar  name  of  a 
woman  and  of  other  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
lost.  .ANI  seems  to  be  the  date;  if  so,  the  last  nu- 
meral 1=10,  is  clearly  miscopied,  most  likely  for 
T=300,  consequently  it  should  be  read  from  right  to 
left,  Sirr=  453.  From  the  position  of  this  ancient  city 
to  the  S.W.  of  Busrah,  and  which  is  visible  from  its 
castle,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be' 
considered  as  of  the  Bostraan  epoch.  The  year  354, 
therefore,  will  answer  to  a.d.  459,  and  which  the 
mode  of  writing,  especially  of  the  H,  appears  to  con- 
firm. 

37.    TSTbJ  +  NIKACBOHGi 

ToVTtp  -|-  VUC^9  Bo^0l{€) 

"  Thou,  O  Boethiu8«  conquerest  by  this  -h." 
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This,  of  course,  is  taken  from  Constantine's  vision  of 
the  Cross,  on  which  was  the  well-known  inscription, 

*Ev  TOVTfp  vltea^  about  A.D.  312. 

Nos.  36  and  37  are,  according  to  Mr.  C.  Graham, 
*'in  red  letters  on  a  large  building  at  Vm-eUJemdlf* 
— possibly  the  "  large  building  "  may  once  have  been 
a  ifaonastery. 

This  last  is  from  Cm-e'-Zettiln,  i.e.  '  Mother  of  the 
Olives.'  Burckhardt  writes  this  Druse  village  Om-- 
Ezzeitoun;  and  he  adds  (Syria,  p.  218),  ^'It  appears, 
by  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  to  have  been  formerly  a 
town  of  some  note."  Its  ancient  name  has  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

38.    AfASH  TYXH. 
VnEPCWTHPIACKAINEIKHCTOYIOPIOYHMWN  ^ 
AYPnPOBON 

CEBECTBPTICOPHIEPAKAIBHYnOKOINONTHC 
KUMHCENTYXGJE 

^Tirep    atanfpias    tuu    viKtjf    rov    K(y)plov   fifjLW    (M). 

Avp.  IIpofio{y) 
S€l3.€(y(r€)l3  {&c)Tla'{0)(rf)  ^  iepa  Ka(}iu)l3ff  viro  kowo{v)  t^» 

K^ti/qs^  €(v)tux^W 

'•  With  Good  Fortune. 
"  For  the  safety  and  victory  of  our  lord  (M,)  Aurelhu  Probus  Au- 
gustus Pious,  the  sacred  cella  was  built  by  the  community  of  the 
town,  fortunately." 

Mr.  Cyril  Graham  does  not  state  from  what  build- 
ing he  copied  this,  but  Burckhardt  has  given  (Syria, 
p.  219)  a  fragmentary  inscription  which  he  took  from 
"  a  small  temple,  of  which  an  arch  of  the  interior" 
{cella,  I  conclude)  "  and  the  gate  only  remain,"  and 
which  1  have  no  doubt  is  the  same. 

This  is  from  Burckhardt's  copy. 
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39.  AfAeH  TYXH 

YnEPC(0THPIACKAINEIKH9 
TOYK ^--. 


-. KOINOY 

THCKU)MHC€YTYX(09 

Bockh  (vol.  iii.  No.  4592)  has  also  published  this 
(No.  39) ;  and  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  last 
two  lines,  he  writes,  "Franckius  (Richter*sche  Inschrif- 

ten,  p.  128)  COnjecit  fuisse  ^uco^iirfiri  ex  roO)  koivov  rfjs 

KWfiJis.''  This  is  the  sense,  though  not  conveyed  in 
the  exact  words.  Bockh  then  continues,  ^'  Potest 
etiam  esse  eicrlaOri  inro  Tov)  KOIVOV  rfjs  luofji/qs^^^  which,  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  the  article  rov^  is  the  true 
reading.  Having  made  so  correct  a  conjecture,  he  is 
unfortunate  in  his  final  observation:  ''Sed  Imperator, 
ne  agnosceretur,  cavit  is  qui  delevit  vocabula,"  for 
Burckhardt  says  not  a  word  about  the  erasure  of  any 
portion  of  the  inscription. 

Some  person  might,  however,  object  to  the  identity 
of  No.  39  with  No.  38,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
marked  out  as  having  eight  lines  instead  of  three.^ 
This  difference  arises  merely  from  Burckhardt,  or  his 
editor,  having  paid  no  great  attention  to  the  number 
of  lines  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  originally  exe- 
cuted, and  in  proof  of  this  the  following  example  will 
suffice.  Mr.  Graham  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion from  the  church  of  St.  George  at  £dhr&  {Ezra)^ 
which  is  written  in  fourteen  lines,  whilst  Burckhardt's 

^  The  inscription  No.  38  was  copied  by  Mr.  Graham  in  three 
lines ;  but  the  last  two  have  been  divided  in  order  to  insert  them 
more  neatly  into  the  page. 
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copy  (at  pp.  60,  61)  is  printed  in  nine  long  lines/ 
And  Mr.  Graham  assured  me,  on  my  express  inquiry, 
that  in  making  his  transcripts  he  had  carefully  followed 
every  line  which  the  original  inscriptions  presented. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Graham's  copy  : — 

40.  SFOYrErONENOIKOCTOTtONAAIMONKATAr 
(OnON  +*U)CCWTHPIONEAAM^ENOnOY 
CKOTOCEKAAYTTTEN  +OnOYeYCIAIEI  AtO 

AtONNYNXOPOIArrEAtON +oriOYeEoc 

nAPWPTIZETONYNeEOCEf  EYMENIZETAI  + 

ANHPTIC*IAOXPICTOCOnPU)TEY(ONI(jOAN 

NHCAIOMHA€h)CYIOC+E{IAIh)NA(jOPON 

GEUnPOCHNErKENAflOGEATON 

Kl  ICMA+  lAPYCACENTOYTWNTOY 

KAAAI  NTOYAnOYMAPTYPOC 

rEWPnOY+TOTIMIONNIi^ANON 

TOY*ANENTOCAYT(0IWANNHC+ 

OYKAGYn  NONAAAA4>ANEP(0CENETI 

e  ETOYc  ?r 

&€ov  yeyovev  0U09  ro  r&v  Scufi6v{(Dv)  icara{y) 
noywv+t&s  aoyrqpiov  eKafi'^^^ev  onrov 
o'Korof  eKoKAnrreif-^  Oirov  Owlai,  eiJbto 
Xa>]/,  vuv  x^/>oi  ayy€\Mv+  (hrov  Seos 
irap€ap{y)ifyTOy  viv  G&}9  €^€u/i€Pil€T(u+ 
^AvTjp  Thf  ^CKAj(purTOs  0  wpomeviov  *I<oap 
vr\s  Aio/iTfS€m9  vu)9+€^  liifov  S&pov 
&€^  irpo(rriv€y/c€v  a^ioOearov 
fCTUTfAa'hlBpuaaf  €v  rovrip  rov 
KaXKiv(iK)ov  a/yiov  fiafnvpo9 
Fttofyyiov'^-ro  rlfiiov  {\e)iypuvop 
Tov  if)avemo9  avr^  Ia)aw^  + 
ati  KoS*  wrvovy  dXKa  if>avepS)9.    Ev  er(€)i 
S.  erov9  vi. 
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"  The  abode  of  demons  has  become  a  house  of 
6od+A  saving  light  has  shone  forth  where 
darkness  did  conceal  +  where  there  were  sacrifices 
to  idols,  (there  are)  now  quires  of  Angels  +  Where  €rod 
was  provoked,  now  God  is  propitiated + 
A  certain  man,  a  lover  of  Christ,  the  Prior  loan 
nes  the  son  of  Diomedes-^  from  his  own  funds 
offered  a  gift  to  Grod,  an  edifice  worthy 
to  be  seen  4*  Placing  in  this  the  esteemed 
relic  of  the  gloriously 
victorious  Holy  Martyr 
Cr«or^e+who  appeared  to  Joannes  himself + 
not  in  a  vision,  but  manifestly.     In  the  year 

9.  of  the  year  iW," 

The  first  line,  or  *'  The  inn  of  demons  has  become  a 
house  of  God,"  is  in  sense  the  converse  of  the  words 
of  the  Prophet,  and  which  were  quoted  by  Christ  as 

follows  : — *0  otico9  /Aov,  oIkos  nrpoceir^ffjs  earof*  vfiels  &  airov 
ewovfiaaTe  tnn^XaMv  Xpar&v  (Luke  xix.  46). 

'  In  the  year  9  of  the  year  410 '  seems  evidently  to 
be  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St. 
George,  which  originally  had  been  a  heathen  temple, 
and  being  of  some  chronological  interest,  it  will  require 
more  examination. 

Colonel  Leake,  the  editor  of  Burckhardt,  in  a  note, 
remarks, — "  a.d.  410.  This  was  the  third  year  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  whose  reign  the 
final  decrees  were  issued  against  the  Pagan  worship." 
This  indeed  cannot  be,  for  the  computation  by  the 
Christian  era  was  not  invented  until  long  afterwards, 
viz.  in  A.D.  516,  and  it  was  not  used  in  the  East  till  a 
much  later  period.  The  date  ETOYC  Yl,  'of  the  year 
410,'  must  then  be  determined  either  from  the  Pom" 
peian  era  or  from  that  of  Bostra.  As  to  the  first, 
Bockh  (vol.  iii.  Nos.  4635,  4641)  makes  the  Pompeian 
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era  to  begin  b.c.  64,  therefore  'the  year  410*  would 
correspond  with  a.d.  346,  and  the  first  part  of  this 
date,  '  in  the  year  9,'  EN  ETEI  O,  must,  I  consider, 
refer  to  the  year  9  of  the  reign  of  the  then  Emperor ; 
but  in  the  year  a.d.  346,  Constans  and  Constantius 
were  co*emperors,  their  brother  Constantinus  having 
been  killed  six  years  before.  As  the  three  brothers 
began  their  reign  in  a.d.  337,  consequently  '  the  year 
9 '  would  also  agree  with  a.d.  346  (see  also  ante^  No. 
14).  Next,  as  to  ih&  BostrtBan  era^  Bockh  (i&td.,  Nos. 
4648,  4651)  takes  this  era  to  commence  in  a.d.  104 ; 
'the  year  410'  would  thus  answer  to  a.d.  514;  and 
the  then  emperor  of  Constantinople  being  Anastasius 
I.,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  a.d.  491,  '  the  year  9 ' 
would  correspond  with  a.d.  500.  But  these  two  dates 
do  not  synchronize  by  this  computation,  as  the  year 
A.D.  514  would  be  '  the  year  23 '  of  the  then  Emperor 
{Anastasius)^  which  in  Greek  would  be  hf  ere^  tey. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  first  is  the  true  computation, 
and  that  *  in  the  year  9  of  the  year  410 '  really  signi- 
fies, according  to  our  modem  style,  in  the  year  9  of 
the  co-emperors  {Constans  and  Constantius) ^  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  346. 

Here,  however,  another  chronological  difficulty  arises. 
This  church,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  dedicated 
by  a  certain  loannes,  the  son  of  Diomedes,  as  an  edifice 
worthy  to  be  seen,  and  in  which  he  placed  the  esteemed 
relic  of  the  holy  martyr  George  {^Aytov  Mdprvpos  Temp, 
yiov.)  This  Saint,  EUKhouder^  as  the  Arabs  call  him, 
could  not  be  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
cause he  was  not  killed  at  Alexandria  until  the  close 
of  A.D.  361,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  JuZtan, 
fifteen  years  subsequently.    But  another  St,  George  is 
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related  by  some  writers  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  Diocletian,  and  in  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror (about  287-90)  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Nicomedia.  The  latter  must  then  be  the  *  Holy  Martyr 
Oeorge '  here  spoken  of,  and  the  date  of  whose  death 
is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  years  now  deter- 
mined ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  these  writers  are  cor- 
rect, and  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  lives 
and  acts  of  the  two  Georges,  namely,  the  *Holy  Martyr 
(jeorge,'  most  probably  of  Syria,  and  the  notorious 

*  pseudo-martyr,'  called  *  Oeorge  of  Cappadocia,'  have 
been  confounded,  and  referred  entirely  to  the  last,  and 
to  whom  the  honours  of  being  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  have  been  incorrectly  assigned. 

I  will  then  briefly  notice  some  accounts  of  the  fa- 
mous George,  the  esteemed  saint  of  Syria,  and  who 
has  been  for  nearly  eight  centuries  the  chivalrous  pa- 
tron of  our  own  country. 

In  the  *  Golden  Legende,'  by  Caxton,  is  given  the 

*  Life  of  St.  Greorge,'  from  which,  as  the  book  is  very 
rare,  and  not  easily  obtained  for  perusal  by  the  general 
reader,  I  extract  these  passages  *^ — 

"  In  y«  Kalender  of  Bede  it  is  sayd  y*  Saynt  George 
suffred  martyrdom  in  Parsydye,  in  y®  cyte  o(  Dyapolyn.'^ 
And  in  other  places  it  is  redde  y^  he  resteth  in  y®  cite 
of  Dyspolyn,  whiche  tofore  was  called  Lyde^  whiche  is 

^  From  the  edition  of  1527,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

^  Bede  most  here  mean  the  city  of  Dia,  Diapolis,  or  Diatpolis, 
which  was  situated  in  the  north  of  Bithynia,  on  the  £axine ;  and  by 
"  Parsydye  "  he  must  intend  Persia ;  for  Bithynia  became  a  portion 
of  that  empire  after  Lydia  was  destroyed  by  Cyrus.  In  hcty  Nico- 
media, the  capital  of  Bithjrnia,  where  Diocletian  resided  (vide  Aurel. 
Victor.  Hist.  Rom.  Epit.  cap.  39,  s.  5),  was  the  place  of  St.  George's 
martyrdom. 
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by*  y«  cyte  of  Joppen^  or  Japh.  And  in  another  place 
it  is  sayd  that  he  suffred  deth  under  Dyoclesyen  and 
Maximyen,  whiche  y^  tyme  were  Emperours.  And  in 
other  place,  under  Dyoclesyan,  Emperour  of  Perse. 
.  .  .  And  it  is  sayd  here  that  he  suffred  deth  under 
Dacyen,  the  prouost  (prafectus).  Than  Dyoclesyen 
and  Maxymyen  beynge  Emperours  "  (fo.  cxi.). 

"  His  heed  was  smytten  of  aboute  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  ii.c.lxxxvii."  (a.d.  287). 

*'  Bytwene  Jherusalem  and  porte  Japhe,  by  a  towne 
called  Ramys,  is  a  chapell  of  Saynt  George,  whiche  is 
now  desolate  and  uncouered,  and  therein  dwell  Chrysten 
Grekes,  and  in  the  sayd  chapel  lyeth  y*  body  of  Saynt 
George,  but  not  y*  heed  "  (fo.  cxiii.).     . 

The  above  I  take  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
original,  as  written  by  Giacomo  di  Voragine,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  to  which  our  Caxton  has  added  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  was  most  likely  his  own  com- 
position : — 

"This  blyssed  and  holy  martyr  Saynt  George  is 
patron  of  this  realme  of  Englond,  and  y®  crye  of  men 
of  warre.  In  the  worshyp  of  whom  is  founded  y*  noble 
Ordre  of  y**  Garter,  and  also  a  noble  college  in.  the 
castel  of  Wyndsore  by  Kynges  of  Englonde,  in  whiche 
college  is  y"  hert  of  Saint  George,  whiche  Sygysmond, 
the  Emperour  of  Almayne,  brought,  and  gaue  it  for  a 
grete  and  a  precyous  relyke  to  Kyng  Henry  the  fyfth 
(1416),  and  also  y^  sayd  Sygismond  was  a  broder  of 
y*  sayd  Garter.^  And  also  there  is  a  pece  of  his  heed" 
(fo.  cxiii.). 

^  So  in  Acts  iz.  38^  it  ia  written,  "  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa." 
'  SigUmondf  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  appears  the  first  of  the 
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Other  relics  of  St.  George  had  previously  been 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  which  was 
founded  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  III. 
(1348),  as  appear  from  a  register  taken  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Richard  IL  (1384),  and  published  in  Dugdale's 
*  Monasticon  Anglicanum '  (vol.  vi.  part  3, 1830),  such 
as  a  part  of  the  arm  and  a  bone  of  St.  George. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  opinion  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  George  is,  that 
he  suffered  in  the  early  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Diocletian.  Eusebius  Csesariensis,  however,  who 
was  contemporary  with  him,  does  not  seem  to  mention 
him  by  name^  but  he  describes  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  *  Ecclesiastical  History'  the  deaths  of  many  martyrs 
of  that  period.  In  chapter  iv.  he  writes, — *^  It  cannot 
be  told  how  many  and  what  sort  of  Christian  martyrs 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  cities  and  places," — ov^  eari  Xoy^ 

Bwarov  a^yrfyr^curBai^  taovs  kcu  omoUvs  rod  Xpurrov  itaprrvpas 
o<f)0aXfio29  irapSjv  op^^  rcis  dva  ircuraf  ras  re  iroKeis  km  Ta9 

X»paf  oucovcriv.^^  Again,  the  next  chapter  he  entitles, 
*'  Concerning  those  things  which  were  done  at  Nico- 
media ;"  and  chapter  vi.,  **  Concerning  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  palace."  In  it  he  describes  especially 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  some  one,  and  then  states, ''  of 
the  same  kind  was  the  martyrdom  of  Peters  one  of 
the  Emperor's  chamberlains."  He  mentions  further, 
that  of  Anthifnu8,  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia.     Having 

twenty-six  Knights  of  the  Garter  installed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  fche  handred  and  tenth  from  the  commencement  of  that  noble 
Order.  The  admonitions  on  the  investiture  of  the  Order  ran  thus :  — 
"In  memorial  of  the  blessed  Martyr  and  Soldier  of  Christ,  St. 
George." 
10  Easebii  Pamphili  Ecdes.  Hist.  ^  Gal.  Reading:  Cantab.  1720. 
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observed  that  "for  the  sake  of  brevity  he  would 
pass  over  the  no  less  cruel  martyrdoms  of  the  rest," 
he  expressly  names  Dorotheus  and  Oorgonius^  of  the 
Imperial  household,  ^'  who  obtained  the  rewards  of 
the  divine  victory.*'     These  are  his  words  :—To<tovtov 

ioToprja'avTeSy  ws  oye  AcDpoOeo^  /ecu  6  Fopyovtos,  erepois  dfia 
irKcioa-i  rfjs  fiaaOuicfjs  oucerela^i  fiera  tov9  irdKvrpoTrovs  dy&uas 
fipoj(fp  Ti]v  fftwyj/  lAerciKKd^aineSy  tIJ9  evOeov  vlicris  airqviyKavTo 

fipafiela.  Unless,  therefore,  we  should  suppose  that 
Topyovtosy — Gorgonius, — has  been  a  mistake  in  tran- 
scribing for  Tewpyiosy —  Georgius, — I  can  find  no  other 
name  similar  to  that  of  our  Saint.  And  indeed  this 
supposition  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  in  Smith's  Dictionary  (Greek  and  Roman  Bio- 
graphy), s.  V.  GargoniuSy  that  that  name  was  written 
"  GargoniuSy  or  GorgoniuSy  or  GargiuSy*^  thence  Gor- 
gius}^  So  Gibbon,  in  a  note  to  his  sixteenth  chapter 
(edit.  1 788),  writes  the  name  of  the  martyred  Bishop, 
or  npoearmsy  of  Nicomedia,  Anthimius ;  whilst  some 
later  editions  give  it  Anthemius;  but  the  word  which 
occurs  in  the  edition  of  Eusebius,  which  I  consulted, 
is  merely  ^AvOipMs. 

The  most  recent  traveller  in  Syria,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter,  thus  writes  in  his  Handbook  (p.  278) : — 
"  All  Englishmen  will  regard  "  Lydday  or  Diospolis, 
Lod  of  the  Bible  (1  Chron.  viii.  12),  and  now  Luddy 
"  with  peculiar  interest,  as  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
their  patron  Saint,  and  the  place  where  he  was  first 
specially  honoured.     The  earliest  calendars  relate  that 

'^  I  find  in  Banduri's  Numis.  Imp.  Rom.,  tom.  ii.  (Lut.  Par, 
1718),  pp.  753,  758,  the  word  Tt^fyyios  (St,  George)  is  abbreviated 
on  the  coins  of  Alexias  and  Manuel  Comnenos  thus,  FEj^noc^ 
which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  FEPnoc,  Gergius  or  Gwgius. 
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St.  Greorge  was  bom  at  Lydda,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Nicomedia,  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the 
third  century,^^  and  that  his  body  was  conveyed  to  his 
native  town,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honour. 
William  of  Tyre  ascribes  its  erection  to  Justinian" 
Again,  at  Ramleh,  about  forty-five  minutes  distant  from 
Ludd^  and  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Japho,  or 
Joppa  (Acts  ix.  38),  Mr.  Porter  says,  **  the  Crusaders 
held  a  great  feast,  in  1099,  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
and  formally  installed  him  as  their  patron^^^  on  account 
of  the  miracle  he  had  wrought  in  their  favour  at  An- 
tioch.  The  homage  paid  to  him  there  prepared  the 
way  for  his  advancement  to  higher  honours.  England 
soon  adopted  him,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  fol- 
lowed the  example." 

These  accounts  then  fully  illustrate  those  which  I 
have  cited  from  the  'Golden  Legende;'  and  I  must 
observe  that  the  words  **by  a  towne  called  Ramys  is  a 
chapell  of  Saynt  George,"^^  must  mean  at  Ludd,  near 
or  "by  the  town  of  Ramleh,"  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Porter,  was  a  church"  erected  to  him.  In  it  was 
deposited  his  body,  excepting  the  head  and  heart  and 
a  bone  or  two,  which  were  taken  as  relics  to  other 
sacred   spots;    but  what  may  have  been  the  rifuop^^ 

^^  These  are  nearly  Dr.  Robinson's  words.  See  *  Biblical  Re- 
searches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  245. — J.  H, 

'^  Robinson,  '  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  edit.  2,  gives 
this  account. — J.  H. 

*^  Robinson,  '  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  note  2,  says, 
"  Ramleh  and  Lydda  being  so  near,  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded." 

^*  See  an  engraving  of  the  ruins  of  this  church  in  Thomson's  '  The 
Land  and  the  Book/  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  Lond.,  1859. 

^^  To  those  who  mav  consider  that  the  date  a.d.  346,  which  I  have 
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Xei-yjravov  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  which  the  Prior 
loannes  placed  in  his  church  at  Zorava,  or  Ezra,  there 
is  nothing  to  determine. 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Mant,  in  his  '  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,'  and  which  must  doubtless  be 
considered  as  accurate  as  he  could  render  it.  To  April 
23rd,  St.  George's  Day  (p.  xliii.),  formerly  held  as  a 
festival,  the  Bishop  states  "  how  he  came  to  be  so 
much  esteemed  of  in  England ;"  and  as  it  is  only  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Porter,  I  here  subjohi  the  passage : — 
**  When  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  prosecuting  his  victories  against 
the  Tujrks,  and  laying  siege  to  the  famous  city  of  An- 
tioch,  which  was  like  to  be  relieved  by  a  mighty  army 
of  the  Saracens,  St.  George  appeared  with  an  innumer- 
able army  coming  down  from  the  hills,  all  in  white, 
with  a  red  cross  in  his  banner,  to  reinforce  the  Chris- 
tians, which  occasioned  the  infidel  army  to  fly,  and  the 
Christians  to  possess  themselves  of  the  town.  This 
story  made  St.  George  extraordinarily  famous  in  those 
times,  and  to  be  esteemed  a  patron,  not  only  of  the 
English,  but  of  Christianity  itself ;— not  but  that  St. 
George  was  a  considerable  Saint  before  this,  having 
had  a  church  dedicated  to  him  by  Justinian  the  Em- 
peror." 

This  heathen  temple  at  Ezra,  which  was  converted 
into  a  church  by  the  said  loannes,  and  dedicated  to 

assigned  to  that  inscription,  is  too  early  for  the  placing  of  any  relics  in 
charches,  I  will  merely  observe  that  St.  Augastine,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  390,  mentions  some  wonderful  cures  which  were  made  in 
churches  that  contained  some  relics  of  the  martyr  Stephen, — "  reli- 
quias  martyris  gloriosissimi  Stephani,"  Vide  '  De  Civitate  Dei,'  lib. 
22,  cap.  8,  sect,  xi.,  S.  Augustini  Op.,  vol.  iv.,  edit.  Caillau,  Paris* 
1842. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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St.  George,  is  extremely  interesting,  as  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  that  had  been  dedicated  to  that 
Saint,  and  in  fact  nearly  two  centuries  anterior  to  that 
which  was  raised  to  him  by  Justinian. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  this  handsome 
church  is  still  nearly  perfect.  The  interior  is  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  large  dome  supported  on  massive  piers,^^ 
having  in  front  a  paved  courtyard,  raised  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  walL  The 
west  entrance  is  by  a  very  low  stone  door,  evidently 
taken  from  some  more  ancient  structure ;  over  it,  on  a 
tablet,  is  '^  the  long  Greek  inscription  "  before  given. 

And  another  ancient  church  of  St.  George,  which 
was  much  frequented  by  the  early  Christians  of  the 
Haur&n,  is  described  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  95) 
at  a  glace  called  Zahouet  (or  Sehwet)  El  Khouder,  to 
the  south  of  Kuleibf  the  Hauran  Peak.  On  the  door  is 
a  Greek  inscription  beginning  AflE  rEtOPflE,  **0 
Holy  George!"  No  date  however  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  from  which  that  of  the  church  can  be  as- 
certained. 

St.  George  was  often  styled  rafuipxrfs  and  rpomuo" 
if)6po9  by  his  devoted  Greek  Christians,  but  in  this  in- 
scription his  epithet  is  xaXTuvucos,  signifying  much  the 
same  as  the  last;  and  as  this  inscription  makes  the 
Saint  appear  to  the  Prior  loannes  ov  Kaff  Wvov^  oKKo, 
il>av€p&99  80  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  again  more  than 
once  in  person,  in  after-times,  to  the  Crusaders  during 
the  Holy  Wars. 

"  About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Beyrout,"  says 

i'^  The  true  form  of  this  edifice  is  that  which  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  the  earlier  Greek  churches*  viz.  on  the  outside  a  square,  hut 
withinside  a  Greek  cross  with  a  rotunda  or  dome  in  the  centre. 
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Mr.  Porter  C Handbook/  p.  406),  "we  are  skowu  the 
remains  of  an  old  brick  building,  which  has,  somehow 
or  other,  been  Unked  to  the  legend  of  8t,  Gearge  and 
the  DragoHy^^  in  which  every  loyal  Englishman  will  feel 
a  home  interest.  Some  affirm  the  Dragon  was  slain 
on  this  spot ;  but  others  affirm  that  the  combat  took 
place  on  the  neighbouring  beach,  aind  the  victorious 
Saint  came  here  to  wash  his  hands."  The  bay  there 
is  called  the  Bay  of  St.  Greorge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  origin  of  this  story  is  easily 
made  out,  for  the  gallant  George,  mounted  on  a  fiery 
steed,  and  armed  with  the  usual  Arab  spear,  meets 
with  a  large  and  ferocious  seal  as  he  is  riding  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  which  he,  after  a  good  skirmish, 
despatches  with  his  long  weapon.  The  seal  then,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  fable  and  some  "  coUata  membra," 
is  stated  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  fin-like  crest 
and  mane,  huge  wings,  a  fearfully  forked  tail,  and 
scaly  hide ;  and  thus  has  been  formed  a  dreadfully  ab* 
normal  creature  termed  a  Dragon.  Had  the  scene 
been  laid  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  or  the  Nile,  instead 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  crocodUe  would  evidently  have 
given  the  legendary  a  more  natural  foundation  for  the 
working  up  of  his  winged  monster. 

I  purposely  omit  any  notice  of  Gibbon's  *'  bilem 
atram,"  and  splenetic  attack  on  our  Saint  of  Syria  and 
England,  as  contained  in  his  twenty-third  chapter.  I 
should  however  observe  that  his  note  125,  stating 
that  St.  George  **  had  from  the  sixth  centuiy  been  re- 
vered in  Palestine,"  is  corrected  by  this  inscription, 
which  proves  that  he  had  been  revered  from  a  much 

'^  See  also  Robinson's '  Biblical  Researches/  vol.  ii.  p.  492,  ed.  % 
note  3. — ^J.  H. 
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eariier  period,  namely,  from  the  fourth  century,  in  that 
part  of  Syria. 

The  Emperor  mentioned  in  the  inscription  No.  38 
is  M.  Aurelius  Probus^  a  man  whom  Eutropius  (EQst. 
Rom.  lib.  ix.  cap.  17)  designates  as  '^llustris  glori& 
militari."  And  the  sacred  cella  of  the  temple  at  Um-e*- 
ZeitUn  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  in  which 
the  treaty  was  concluded  by  him  with  Persia,  in  a.d.  280, 
or  perhaps  after  his  march  through  Syria,  when  he 
was  proceeding  to  put  down  the  Blemmyes  in  Africa. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


As  the  Rev.  C.  Babington  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wood, 
Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  have  very 
kindly  examined,  with  much  care,  the  preceding  pages 
whilst  going  through  the  press,  I  here  add  some  cor- 
rections and  different  readings  which  they  have  made, 
and  which  the  reader  will  find  well  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. My  own  observations  on  some  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  brackets. 

1 .  In  Mr.  Graham's  copy  there  are  traces  of  a  letter 
and  space  before  AIMOC,  in  the  third  line.  Saifw^ 
occurs  in  Bockh,  4611  c,  4612,  4619.  The  last  line 
may  be  parts  of  the  word  oUoSofj/rfo-ev. 

2.  "OfieSofy  in  line  1 ,  perhaps='0/8a*Soi?  (Bockh,  No. 
4(330)  as  K€=Kcu. 

3.  Line  3,  avfiwain'o?  olteov.  See  Bockh,  No.  4661. 
Line  4,  Stovb  epSeKarov  in  Bockh,  4617.  The  word 
following  seems  to  be  a  proper  name  in  the  genitive 
case,  beginning  with  ^Em,  and  ending  with  teov^  such 
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as  'ETTipauKov,*  *  of  Epiraucus.*  Line  5,  Ff/ioXXoi;,  'of 
QemoUuSy  seems  to  be  more  likely. 

4.  The  letters  KAI AK  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  inscription.     The  rest  perhaps  might  run, 

i\,  Md^tfios  Sa/Selvov  /3.  <f>» 
Meirrapriatoa  kcu  Koivurov- 
\avo9  Koi  (?)  g  y€v6/jL€i/os  t!j9 
fjyefjMvias  to     fjunjfia  ex  r&v  iBimv  ^xo* 
S6fji/i]a'€  aw  0€Ofiaj(ij  yi/ucu/cL 

Line  1 ,  /9.  ^.  may  be  fi.  if>v\fis^  as  in  Bockh,  4602  and 
4603.      Or  fi.   may  mean  jSovXevr^s  (Bbckhj   4613, 

4617,   4635).       Line   2,   Mevrapriaios  K<u  Koivurov\avo9f 

might  be  official  terms,  or  perhaps  more  probably  indi- 
cate two  places  to  which  he  belonged  as  fiov^jevrrjs.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  from  the  singular  verb,  and  from 
the  mention  of  his  wife,  that  only  one  person's  name 
is  wanted.  [In  the  original  transcript  the  portion  after 
hofjuqa,  and  before  -6o/ui,  in  the  last  line,  being  very  im- 
perfect, it  is  doubtful  whether  this  proposed  reading  or 
mine  is  the  true  one. — J.  jH".]  Line  3,  for  p=x*^/^^« 
Vide  Bockh,  4542,  etc.  [Also  see  Burckhardt's  *  Syria. ' 
This  abbreviation  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Roman  7Vt- 
hunus  militum. — J.  H.l 

5.  Line  1 ,  iicriadff  i}  tcpTjvijy  or  icprrfTris^  may  possibly  have 
been  in  this  line.  [Perhaps  KfyqvU. — J.  HJ]  In  line  5, 
fUKoSofifftTavrayv,  not  unlikely.  The  rest  we  can  make 
nothing  of.  In  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  there  seem  to  have 
been  proper  names  in  the  genitive,  such  as  'O/crapias, 

AovKULSy  Kav  SoveoVy  kcu  MiKijaiov, 

6.  Line  1,  ii  awouSp  be  right,  the  comma  had  better 
be  placed  before  Mdp/cov.  But  we  suspect  awovS.  repre- 
sents a  genitive  (so  that  there  be  three  pairs  of  proper 
names),  such  as  S'TrovSlinroy. 
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7.  Line  2,  the  last  letter  is  doubtful.  We  fear 
KopirqXios  cauDot  be  got  out  of  it.     The  four  lines  look 

most  like   (e)^;^  MapxoSf  'Jot/Xib^,  ^afiains  .  .  •     [Most 

probable ;  except  for  Maptcof  I  would  surest  ^iKeios. 
The  last  letter  in  line  2  may  be  an  inverted  E=  m* — 
J.H.] 

8.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  certain  in  this,  except 
the  recurrence  twice  of  eU  r^  olteoSofiriv  (lines  3,  5),  and 
the  words  ef  iBltov  ohcoSofinfaev  in  line  4.  Possibly  con- 
tributions are  mentioned,  in  which  case  line  4  may  run 
Mv.  "pterin  or  something  of  the  kind=2r  minse. 

9.  Perhaps  {M)ap§eo9  Seafimv  tuu  Qi^s^O^poahfi^v  omik 

hofjuoi.  Two  outlandish  names,  as  builders  :  *Oepoa^pt»v 
or  Qepwrhpenf^  or  something  of  the  kind.  Oifws  may  be 
QaifjLOf.  See  No.  1 . 

10.  *Ihuu9  is  not  distinct,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  to  the  true  reading.  . 

1 1 .  Line  2,  Xrfv  appaFently  does  not  join  immediately 
to  KvpCK  in  the  first  line.     It  might  be 

Sofiva  ry  icvpla 

or  the  third  word  may  be  FvpU,  but  all  is  uncertain. 

12.  In  lines  3  and  6  N=AI.  Comp.  Burckhardt, 
p.  62.  line  7,  Burckhardt  has  got  plainly  teeu  av  ra 
with  &iirka  in  the  next  line. 

13.  In  line  2,  the  beginning  may  be  irpeorwnrovSmn^ 
puos^^^  or  npoSetnroTo/cripioB.  Burckhardt's  copy  has  irpo- 
TCTTovSi;.  The  word  may  be  some  title  of  office,  formed, 
though  in  a  mongrel  way,  like  irp^ifweripios.  [Which- 
ever word  be  fixed  upon,  I  think  the  Prior,  or  Head  of 
a  Convent,  is  only  intended. — J.  H.]     In  the  rest  of 

^®  There  may  here  be  npw€(vfav)  virovliff  ,  .  .     Compare  the  next 
Inscription,  line  2. 
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the  line  Burckhardt  and  Graham  have  in  common  .  .  . 
El .  .  .  Oh)NANA  .  .  .  diflfering  very  widely  in  the  re- 
mainder. Possibly  O(0N  may  indicate  a  genitive  plural 
dependent  upon  the  preceding  word.  Line  3,  ilpo^- 
Tov  'H\la :  is  a  here  used  as  a  genitive  ?  Graham  gives 
apparently  ayyeXois  ivovpaviois^  whilst  Burckhardt  has 
hf  ovpavols.  But  the  whole  we  consider  very  doubtful. 
14.  Perhaps  we  might  read  the  five  lines  thus, 

01  a/^uii^lepi^us)  e^  iBuop  vaov 
SKiov  'irpoif).  oTTouS^  'Icodwov 
lepeov  Buuc.  ,€v  erei  v^ 
etcrurav  ewi  Ovdpov  Oeo 
^.+€7r«r#co7rot;  .  .  . 

Line  1,  as  the  verb  in  line  4  (if  correctly  copied)  ap- 
pears to  be  plural,  and  if  so,  it  requires  something  differ- 
ent from  OvKir6fy>p!^  What  we  have  suggested  scarcely 
differs  from  the  transcript,  if  Z,  which  occurs  again  in 
line  5,  may  be  taken  as  a  mark  only,  or  perhaps  a  cross. 
See  No.  13,  line  1.  [That  mark  is  clearly  different,  and 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  supposition. — J.  H.]  Line  2, 
Burckhardt  has  Hmv  7rp<Hf>.  He  has  also  Ia>A  .  .  .  tf 
ME  ...  8.  The  second  name  may  be  doubtful.  Line 
6.  We  are  convinced  the  word  after  eiruncmov  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  see.^*  Line  6.  If  OeC  be  correctly 

^  I  do  not  like  the  three  firet  words  here  proposed.  The  editor  of 
Bockh's  new  Part,  just  arrived,  suggests  the  commencement  from 
Burckhardt's  copy,  thus,  Oi  mr6  Z6p.  See  No.  S628.  These,  Mr. 
Wood  says,  are  most  probably  Oi  air6  Zopaava^.  The  last  word  is 
however  too  long.     I  should  prefer  (z)OPAOYHNOI. — J.  H, 

^  This  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  in  Bockh's  new  Part,  just  pub- 
lished^  Mr.  Wood  writes  that  in  No.  8628,  which  is=14  of  Mr. 
Graham's,  taken  from  Burckhardt,  the  editor  suggests  (^/xwr)  after 
htuTKAnov,  As  the  inscription  is  at  Zorava  itself,  '  our  bishop '  is 
synonymous  with  the  '  Bishop  of  Zorava,'  as  I  have  proposed. — J.  H. 
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explained  as  6  Oeof,  what  precedes  is  probably  ^,  followed 
by  some  verb,  expressing  to  avert,  nrorfiov  Bojuficopos. 

16.  Line  4,  to  is  no  doubt  the  article.  With  regard 
to  the  verb,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  consi- 
der one  or  other  of  the  letters  €  or  A  as  inserted  by 
a  blunder,  or  €  as  representing  a  duplication  of  C, — 
etcTiorev^  or  e/crurav^  or  e/cTM-a-av.  The  plural  is  perhaps 
the  most  probable. 

17.  The  letters  in  the  transcript  are  quite  plain, 
^7uuo9  'fla-ifieois).  See  Porter's  *  Damascus/  vol.  ii.  p. 
56.  [The  inscription  here  referred  to  is  the  same  as  my 
No.  8  of  Porter's  Inscriptions  (Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  Trans., 
vol.  V.  p.  257),  in  which  the  words  mistaken  for  €.  or 
♦.  0CHB60C  are  not  Ph.  Osebeus,  but  parts  of  K€- 
OC  CBince,  Xew  €'/8/«<7e,  'Ceus  passed  his  life/— J.if.] 

18  seems  altogether  unintelligible. 

19.  Compare  $Xat^  with  ^Xalos  in  No.  17.  Possibly 
C  should  be  O,  and  C  be  added,  which  would  give 

20.  The  last  of  the  numerals  is  clearly  f  (not  *),  the 
second  TTT:  but  the  last  word  in  the  second  line  seems 
hopeless. 

22.  Line  1,  the  first  word  may  be  deo),  as  a  dedication 
to  some  god.  Line  3,  RKavBiavo9  is  probably  correct ; 
but  whether  the  intervening  words  are  nominatives  or 
datives  seems  doubtful.  The  second  line  can  hardly 
have  been  HapovoXos  ? 

23.  Line  1,  possibly  .  .  .  fjuq  SoK^  ff  irovri 

put  <rfJL7Jpl^€CV  .    .    . 

The  13th  letter  in  line  2  looks  rather  more  like  12  in 
the  transcript.     But  all  is  very  uncertain. 

24.  (^Ay)pi'mras  ....  KaTooTcuffels,  The  Z  is  here 
doubtful,  the  copy  being  confused.     For  Maio9,  see 
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No.  29,  and  Bockh,  4539.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  is  called 
iCKoKourap  on  coins.  See  Akerman's  Num.  Illustr.  of 
the  New  Test.,  p.  38.  He  is  the  person  perhaps  here 
meant.  Line  2,  MAIOZ  may  possibly  be  a  fragment 
of  x^Xwi/j^o*  (•  •  •  AIAP(X)OZ)  .  .  .  XCK.  Xcy.  occurs  con- 
tinually. [If  the  beginnings  of  the  first  two  lines  be 
broken,  then  this  latter  restoration  is  most  likely  the 
true  one.  But  Mr.  Graham,  in  his  MS.  copy,  has 
not  so  stated.  If  so,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
his  inscriptions. — J.  if.] 

27.  The  inscription  may  perhaps  be  read  thus, 

^ASputvov  Tov  KauroTuKov  MaKj(pv  eOvdp 
ypv  (rrparrffov  NofuiJb&v  to  fiptjfielov  € 

yo)  Nal3a£Bo9  aB€X(l>09,      Er&v  ktj. 

In  line  1  MdTucov  looks  as  if  it  represented  the  town 
or  place  where  it  was  found ;  the  third  word  may  be 
KadoTuKovy  the  title  of  an  officer  at  Court.  See  Steph. 
Thes.  (ed.  Valpy)^  8.  v,  /caOoTu/cos, 

28.  i^opi€vapla>9  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
an  adverb,  ^E^opS.  being  abbreviated  for  i^paop^.  Cf. 
Ducange,  s.  v.  ''OpSivov. 

29  is  doubtful,  but  looks  most  like 

{0)v\7rla  Tayqp 
iv^  Mfuov  0 
6  Maiov.      'JSt£ 
1/.  /td. 

"To  Ulpia Tagerina, (daughter)  ofMseus,  the  (sons)  of 
Maeus.     Aged  49.*' 

30.  The  name  of  the  person  may  be  imperfect ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  followed  by  a  genitive  Ai/iovy  or  Ocufiov. 
See  No.  1.     Perhaps  ScuOos  Atfjbov  oucoBofu)?  6t;(rt^(S)»). 

3 1 .  The  proper  name  may  also  be  AvOo?  as  well  as 

Av0O9, 
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33.  Line  2  seems  uncertain;  it  may  perhaps  be 
arm: part: MEDIC.  Vide  Eckhel,  Doct.  Nam.  vii.  p. 
52.  _ 

35.  Possibly    ^OhcuvaBos   S(xvpo(jidrov),    *Er{wv)  rX^ 

aged  36. 

36.  We  may  perhaps  read, — 

o  deo?  Buecur^ei)  rovs  dBucovvras  (rovsi)  ap{e^t)ov9  r^9  *H  .  •  . 

€E  is  probably  the  termination  of  (^/co86iJi,fi)a'€.  Then 
a  new  sentence  implying  an  imprecation. 

38.  The  phrase  rip/  Upav  KokufiTj/v  occurs  in  Bockb, 
4591,  which  was  found  at  the  same  place  as  this. 

40.  Line  10,  Burckhardt  has  KoXkivlicou^  and  not  mX- 
TuvTovy  as  given  in  Mr.  Graham's  transcript. 

This  is  published  in  Bockh,  No.  8627,  in  the  new 
Part  which  has  just  arrived. 

[I  have  examined  this  day,  June  2nd9  1859,  the  new 
Fasciculus  (second)  ofBockh's  Corpus  Inscript.  Grsec. 
vol.  iv.  (Berlin,  1859),  which  is  edited  by  Kirch- 
hoflf,  and  find  that  in  No.  8627  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  date  410  refers  to  the  Bostraean  £ra=A.D. 
514;  and  that  the  year  9  would  perhaps  be  499, 
which  was  the  ninth  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.  But 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  for,  aa  I  have  before  (at  p. 
38)  shown,  that  by  the  Bostraean  Era,  410=:a.d.  514 
=the  year  23  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  ;  and  that  the 
dates  "  in  the  year  of  9  of  the  year  410,"  do  not  syn- 
chronize ;  whereas,  by  the  Pompeian  Era,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  true  one  here  intended,  these  two  dates  do 
coincide,  i.  e.  the  year  9  of  the  Emperors  Constans  and 
Constantius  =  a.d.  346,  and  the  year  410  =  also  a.d. 
346. 

The  towns  near  Bostra  doubtless  often  used  the 
Bostraean  Era  after  its  commencement  in  a.d.  104,  but 
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Zorava,  or  Ezra,  which  is  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
north,  is  more  likely  to  have  computed  by  the  Pom- 
peian  Era,  and  this  is  clearly  proved  by  the  synchronism 
of  the  dates  in  the  inscription,  of  the  accuracy  of  which 
there  has  been  no  doubt.  I  here  give  the  extract  from 
Bockh,  p.  295,  vol.  iv.  fasc.  2 : — 

^'Numerum  410,  nisi  sua  ac  propria  sera  usa  est 
Adrenorum  civitas,  ad  Bostrenorum  epocham  exigen- 
dum  esse  probabile  est.  Itaque  dedicatio  facta  esse 
statuenda  erit  anno  p.  Chr.  514.  Annum  autem  no- 
num,  quo  S.  Georgium  suis  sibi  oculis  videre  visus  est 
loannes  primas,  imperatoris  fuisse  conjicias.  Quae  si 
vera  est  conjectura,  annus  significatur  p.  Chr.  499,  qui 
fuit  nontis  Anaiftasfii  tunc  imperatoris.^  I  may  more- 
over add  that  I  think  the  year  9  of  Constans  and  Con- 
stantius,  is  a  much  more  likely  time  for  the  converting 
of  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches  in  that  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  than  the  year  a.d.  514— above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later — in  the  reign  of  Ana- 
stasius. — J.  H.] 
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IX.— ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ICELAND,  AND  THE  ICE- 
LANDIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

BY   JOHN    HOGG,    M.A.,    F.R.8.,    FOREIGN    BECRETARY,    R.8.L. 

(Read  May  25th,  and  June  8th,  1858.) 

The  large  volcanic  land  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Europe,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  partly  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  surrounded  by  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  in- 
hospitable name  of  Iceland, — which  is  the  same  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  viz.  Island.  Its  soil  is  as 
inhospitable  in  its  nature  as  this  appellation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  There,  indeed,  in  many  portions 
of  it  at  least — 

"  Terrain  hirsuta  premit  glacies,  et  bruma  perennis." 

But  by  an  apparent  physical  anomaly,  ice  and  fire  both 
prevail  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  island  may  be  de- 
signated very  appropriately,  either  a  "  TSerra  del  YelOy** 
or  a  "  Tierra  del  Puego ;"  or,  in  fact,  under  both  terms. 
Snow  and  ice,  fire  and  water,  especially  boiling  water, 
actually  abound ;  and  the  latter,  seeking  to  be  cooled 
even  in  that  cold  region,  rushes  bubbling  up,  from  the 
subterranean  fires,  to  a  great  altitude  into  the  freezing 
atmosphere,  and  produces  the  well-known  and  surpri- 
sing natural  phenomena  of  the  geysers,  and  the  mud 
volcanos. 
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The  like  inhospitable  title  of  the  Roman  '*  Ultima 
Thule,"  has  by  some  been  assigned  to  this  isle,  though, 
I  think,  without  any  reasonable  foundation.  If  it  be 
correct,  as  Solinus  says,  that  Thule  was  five  days'  sail 
from  the  Orkneys,*  one  of  the  Feroe  Isles  will  better 
correspond  with  this  distance. 

The  words  of  Solinus  are  these : — **  Ah  Orchadi- 
bus  Thylen  usque,  v  dierum  et  noctium  navigatio  est. 

^  With  Solinus  a  'day's  voyage'  is  somewhat  indefinite.  He 
accounts  the  distance  from  the  Hebrides  (Hebudes)  to  the  Orkneys, 
to  be  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  i.e,,  if  he  reckon  from  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  former,  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  latter 
islands,  he  may  perhaps,  with  a  heavy  Roman  vessel,  be  not  far 
wrong.  Also,  if  we  compare,  by  the  same  scale,  on  a  large  map  of 
Europe,  the  distance  from  the  north  of  the  Orkneys  to  the  centre  of 
the  Feroe  Isles  we  shall  find  a  voyage  of  Jive  days  and  Jive  nights  to 
be  proportionably  correct,  or  nearly  so.  Consequently,  the  Thule  of 
Solinus  agrees  best  with  one  of  the  Feroes ;  but  by  a  comparison,  on 
the  same  scale,  of  the  distance  from  the  north  point  of  the  Orkneys 
to  the  south-east  bay  in  Iceland,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  would 
require,  for  a  like  Roman  ship,  a  voyage  of  about  twelve  days  and 
twelve  nights.  Therefore  Iceland  cannot  be  the  Thule  of  Solinus. 
With  this  I  will  compare  the  following  modem  voyages: — First: 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  in  August  19,  1810,  departed  from  Reikjavik 
in  a  sailing-vessel,  and  after  a  "  voyage  of  fourteen  days  "  landed  at 
Stromness,  in  the  Isle  of  Pomona,  Orkney.  Second :  Madame 
Pfeiffer's  voyage,  in  July,  1845,  in  a  merchant  sailing- sloop,  occupied 
fifteen  days  from  Reikjavik  to  the  Cattegat.  Third  :  Mr.  Dawson,  in 
1853,  left,  in  his  sailing  yacht,  on  June  15th,  the  Isle  Innistrahull  off 
the  north-east  coast  of  Donegal,  and  on  June  22nd  he  sighted  Ice- 
land; the  time  here  is  eight  days.  Leaving  Iceland  in  the  same 
vessel  on  July  1 6th,  he  anchored  on  the  23rd  in  Stornaway  Harbour, 
on  the  east  side  of  Lewis,  the  northernmost  of  the  Hebrides  =:= 
seven  days ;  this  he  calls  a  "  rapid  voyage."  Fourth  :  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  in  July,  1855,  made,  in  a  war-steamer,  the  voyage  from 
Reikjavik  to  the  Feroes  in  three  days.  Fifth :  Lord  Dufiferin  left 
Stornaway,  June  Idth,  1856,  and  arrived  off  Iceland,  June  20th  a 
eight  days,  in  his  qdick-sailing  schooner-yacht.     And  sixth :  Mr. 
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Sed  Thyle  larga  est,  et  diutina,  pomorum^  copiosa. 
Qui  illic  habitant,  piincipio  veris  inter  pecudes  pabulis 
vivunt,  et  lacte  in  hyeme  compergunt  arborum  fruc* 
tibus."^  And  from  these  it  can  readily  be  shown  that 
Iceland  cannot  possibly  answer  to  Thale. 

Recent  discoveries  in  physical  geography  have  proved 
that  the  climate  of  Iceland  in  summer  (July)  is  very 
much  colder  than  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
that  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the  temperature  of  the 
extreme  north  of  Lapland  during  the  same  period. 
But  that  its  winter  climate,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
month  of  January,  approximates  more  closely  to  the 
cold,  which  usually  occurs  at  that  time,  in  the  south- 
west of  Norway.  Consequently  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  in  Iceland  is  accounted  to  be  at  an  elevation  of 
little  more  than  3,060  English  feet,  whereas  on  the 
same  parallel  in  Norway  that  line  is  given  at  about 
800  feet  higher.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer 
principally  affects  the  height  of  the  snowline,  this  in 
the  latter  country  produced  by  the  power  and  con- 

J.  W.  Bashby,  in  1 857.  sailed  on  Jane  7th  from  ThurBo,  in  the  north 
of  Caithnes8-«hire,  and  arrived  earlj  on  June  1 2th,  at  Reikjavik^five 
days,  hat  this  vessel  was  a  screw  steamer.  Alao  it  appears  that  the 
sailing  government  mul-ships  take  nineteen  or  twenty  days  in  their 
transits  between  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Iceland. 

^  From  the  reading  here  given  in  some  editions  of  Solinus,-^ 
"  diatina>  pomona," — Camden  seems  to  have  incorrectly  considered 
that  those  words  related  to  Pomona»  the  chief  of  the  Orkneys ;  fq^, 
in  describing  those  isles,  he  writes  ('  Britannia,'  p.  743,  edit.  Lond. 
1590) : — **  £x  his  Pomona,  episcopali  cathedrft  Celebris,  primaria  est ; 
k  Solino  'Pomona  diatina'  oh  diei  prolixitatraa  vocata."  And 
Bishop  Gibson  (vol.  ii.  p.  14694  edit.  2)  has  contfnued  the  same 
error  in  his  translated  edition  of  the  '  Britannia.' 

'  Julii  Solini '  De  Situ  et  Memorabilibus  Orbis*'  cap.  35 :  edit. 
Ven.  1473. 
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tinuance  of  the  sunshine,  during  nearly  all  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  very  considerable.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  parallel  of  about  63^  in  Norway,  or  at  its 
ancient  capital  Trontheim  (or  Drontheim), — formerly 
called  Nidaros, — that  Nature  produces  plenty  of  com- 
mon fruits,  for  the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  says,  "We 
did  not  leave  it  before  October  3rd,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  then  ripe  cherries,  apples,  plums,  and  pears  hang- 
ing upon  their  trees."^  Such  too  would  doubtless  be 
the  case  in  the  more  southern  parallel  of  the  Feroe 
Isles,  where  the  climate  in  summer  approaches  nearer 
to  that  of  Trontheim,  than  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
Iceland.  In  fact,  the  expressions  used  by  Solinus  in 
the  preceding  passage,  as  Thyle  "  pomorum  copiosa," 
according  to  some  editions ;  or  '*  pomona  copiosa  est," 
according  to  others ;  ^  and  as  "  qui  illic  habitant,  .  .  . 
in  hyeme  compergunt  arborum  fructibus;"  or  as 
other  editions  present,  "  In  hyemem  conferunt  arbo- 
rum fructus,"^  can  in  no  manner  be  applied  to  Iceland, 
where  from  its  colder  summers  no  apples  are  produced 
or  ripened ;  and  there  is  no  "  storing  up  for  the  winter 
the  fruits  or  produce  of  the  trees,"  since  no  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  exist  in  that  island. 

On  the  other  hand,  Camden  writes,  ^^  At  si  verum 
sit  quod  doctissimus  Caspar  Peucerus,  libro  de  '  Terrae 
Dimensione'  retulit,    Schetlandiam  nautis  Thilensell 

*  'Travels  in  Scandinavia/  by  E.  D.  Clarke  (vol.  x.  p.  229. 
Svo  edition:  Lond.  1824).  Refer  to  p.  249;  and  note  (2),  where 
that  traveller  corrects  the  distingpiished  Von  Buch  on  this  subject. 
See  also  p.  263,  where  the  same  is  repeated. 

»  Vide  Jnm  Solioi  Polyhistor.  cap.  22,  edit.  Biponti.  1794. 

^  The  Bipont  edition,  last  referred  to.  has. — "  In  hiemem  com* 
percont  arborum  fructus." 
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vocari  (nee  ejus  fidem  imminuere  ausim),  san^  Thule 
inventa,  et  res  jam  tandem  confecta."^  Thilensel,  1 
may  remark,  in  the  Teutonic  idioms,  signifies  TTiile 
Islandj  or  Thule-isle.  And  Tacitus,  who  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  upon  in  Northern  geography 
than  Solinus,  says  (in  Vit.  Agr.  cap.  10),  in  the  circum- 
navigation of  Britain  the  Orkneys  were  discovered, 
and  from  thence  *  Thule  was  visible,' — "  dispecta  est 
et  Thule."  Consequently,  Mainland,  the  principal 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  is  very  mountainous 
would  most  probably  be  the  land  there  discernible :  for 
the  basaltic  Feroe  Isles,  though  lofty  and  rocky,  would 
be  too  distant  to  be  seen  from  the  Orkneys. 

Little  doubt,  however,  can  exist  that  one  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  or  very  likely  one  of  the  Feroe  Isles 
must  naturally  be  intended  for  the  "  Ultima  Thule"  of 
the  Romans,^  and  not  Iceland ;  because,  in  all  proba- 
bility, if  that  conquering  people  had  ever  reached  or 
known  of  this  island,  which  is  so  nearly  adjoining  to 
Greenland,  they  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  that  part  of  the  New  Western  World, 
and  they  would  doubtless  then  have  extended  their 
conquests  and  explorations  into  the  American  conti- 
nent. As  this  was  not  the  case,  and  as  no  Roman  re- 
mains have  ever  been  discovered  in  Iceland,  it  seems 
to  me  decisive  that  this  ''  land  of  ice"  was  not  the 


^  '  Britannia/  authore  Guilielnio  Catndeno,  p.  746,  edit.  3,  Lond. 
1590. 

-  ^  In  order  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  Tacitus  and  Soli- 
nus, it  appears  likely  that  the  Thule  of  the  former  is  to  be  identified 
with  Mainland,  or  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  but  the  Thule  of  Soli- 
nus corresponds  much  better  with  one  of  the  Feroes.  Also  the 
®ovX.rf  of  Ptolemy  evidently  agrees  with  that  of  Tacitus. 
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"  last  Thule/'  designated  by  Roman  authors  as  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  the  ancient  world. 

Moreover,  as  the  chief  portion,  if  not  the  entirety,^ 
of  Iceland,  is  voleank^  it  may  not  have  been  in  exist- 
ence at  that  early  period ;  but  it  may,  like  the  ancient 
island  of  Thera  {Santorin)^  or  the  very  recent  islet, 
lately  called  '  Graham  Island,'*®  in  the  Mediterranean, 
have  suddenly  sprung  up,  through  volcanic  agency, 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean, — and  this  may  have  oc- 
curred subsequently  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Such  really  was  the  late  origin  of  the  two  new  islets 
that  arose  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  not  far  from  Iceland, 
after  the  dreadful  volcanic  eruption  that  took  place 
in  the  year  1783 ;  and  like  'Graham  Island,^  both  of 
these  islets  have  since  disappeared. 

History  does  not  inform  us  when  Iceland  was  first 
discovered,  for  nothing  certain  is  recorded  of  it  until 
the  ninth  century  after  the  Christian  era.  But  some 
have  thought  that  the  English  and  Irish  knew  of  this 
country  under  another  name,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Norwegians,  since  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
is  said  to  describe  the  island  pretty  accurately.  And 
the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his  interesting  '  History 
of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  Regions'  (p.  4),  thus 
writes  t — "  It  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  in  the  Icelatid 

^  Professor  Daubeny,  in  his  work  on '  Volcanoes'  (2nd  edit.  p.  302) 
says,  "  Whilst  of  Sicily  not  a  tenth  of  the  surface  is  volcanic,  the 
whole  of  Iceland  is  derived  from  igneous  operations,  either  of  an 
early  or  of  a  recent  date." 

10  On  "  Graham  Island,"  and  views  of  it  as  seen  in  August  and 
September,  1831,  see  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  part  2,  1832; 
also  Ibe  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  i.  (1831) 
p.  258. 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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Annals,  whose  authenticity  has  rarely  been  called  in 
question,  that  these  early  Norwegian  colonists  were 
fully  persuaded  that  the  island  had  been  inhabited 
before  their  coming  there;  as  wooden  crosses,  bells, 
and  even  books,  were  found  near  the  -shore,  such  as 
were  then  in  use  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  distance 
is  so  short  from  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  its  fishermen  might  have  been  driven  thither, 
and  left  behind  them  those  relics  of  Christianity,"  or, 
as  Forster  supposes,  some  of  the  Norman  pirates"  (or 
rather,  Northmen)  "  with  their  booty,  after  plundering 
Ireland,  may  have  directed  their  course  westward,  and 
left  there  these  articles  of  their  booty."  *^ 

And  indeed,  it  has  been  further  asserted  by  some 
authors,  that  the  Irish  monk  Dicuil  says,  in  his  '  Liber 
de  Mensura  Orbis  Terrae'^' — a  work  but  little  known 
in  England, — that  Iceland  was  originally  discovered 
by  some  Irish  sailors.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
erroneous.  For  on  referring  to  the  book  itself,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Dicuil,  who  wrote  about  825  in 
our  era,  was  merely  describing  from  the  information 
of  others,  in  fact,  from  certain  ^  clerici,"  or  monks, 
not  the  island  of  Iceland  by  that  very  name, — as  Terra 
Glacialis,  or  Gelata  Terra,— but  "  Thule.  Ultima." 

This  Thule,  or  TAyZe,  his  learned  editor,  M.  Le- 
tronne,  considers  to  be  no  other  than  Iceland;  and 
he  ventures  an  opinion  that  the  Irish  knew  of  it  be- 
fore its  discovery  by  the  Scandinavians ;  **  and  after  an 

^^  Mallet's  '  Northern  Antiquities.' 
^*  Forster's  •  Northern  Voyages.' 

^  Vide  edit.  Letronne,  Paris^  1814,  cap.  vii.  s.  2.  p.  139. 
14  «  Recherches  G^graphiques  et  Critiques  sur  le  livre  '  De  Jden- 
suri  Orbis  Terra/  par  DicuU,"  pp.  131-9  :  Paris,  1814. 
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examination  of  the  question,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined 
to  dissent  from  him.  The  following  is  Dicuil's  account ; 
which,  being  both  curious  and  interesting,  I  here  insert. 

**  Trigesimus  nunc  annus**  est  k  quo  nuntiaverunt 
mihi  clerid^  qui,  a  Kalendis  Februarii  usque  Kalendas 
Augusti,  in  ill&  insult  mansuerunt,  quod,  non  dolum 
in  sestivo  solstitio,  sed  in  diebus  circa  illud,  in  ves* 
pertin£l  hor&,  occidens  sol  abscondit  se  quasi  trans  par- 
vulum  tumulum ;  ita  ut,  nihil  tenebrarum  in  minimo 
spatio  ipso  fiat ;  sed  quicquid  homo  operari  voluerit, 
vel  pediculos  de  camisi^  abstrahere,  tanquam  in  prae- 
senti^  solis  potest ;  et,  si  in  altitudine  montium  ejus 
fidssent,  forsitan  nunquam  sol  absconderetur  ab  illis. 
In  medio  illius  minimi  temporis,  medium  noctis  fit  in 
medio  orbis  terrae ;  et  sic  puto,  h  contrario  in  hiemali 
solstitio,  et  in  paucis  diebus  circa  illud,  auroram  in 
minimo  spatio  in  Thule  apparere  quando  in  medio 
meridies  fit  orbis  terrae.  Idcircb  mentientes  fallunturt 
qui  circiim  eam  concretum  fore  mare  scripserunt,  et 
qui  k  vemali  aequinoctio  usque  ad  autumnale  con- 
tinuum diem  sine  nocte,  atque  ab  autumnali,  versk 
vice,  usque  ad  vernale  aequinoctium,  assiduam  qui- 
ilem  noctem,  dum  illi  navigantes  in  naturali  tempore 
magni  frigoris  eam  intrabant,  ac  manentes  in  ips&, 
dies '  noctesque  semper,  praeter  solstitii  tempus,  alter- 
natim  habebant,  sed  navigatione  uniiis  diei  ex  ill^  ad 
boream,  congelatum  mare  invenerunt.'' 

I  must,  however,  remark  that  the  *  Frozen  Ocean' 
is  much  more  distant  from  Iceland  than  a  single  day's 
voyage ;  but  probably  the  author  here  meant  only 
that  the  sea,  after  a  day's  sail  to  the  north  of  the 

'^  Dicuil,  cap.  vii.  8.  2.  No.  6.     Supposing  Dicuil  to  have  written 
in  825,  the  year  here  alluded  to  would  be  a.d.  796. 

z  2 
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island  within  the  Arctic  circle,  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  those  clerici,  covered  with  many  floes, 
packs,  and  much  drift-ice.^* 

The  '  Landn&mabok,'  *^  and  other  Icelandic  chroni- 
cles, begin  with  the  landing  of  the  Norwegians ;  and 
they  relate  the  following  narrative,  A  vUdngr^  or 
sea-rover,  or  pirate,  of  the  name  of  Naddodr,  was 
driven  by  storms  upon  the  shore  of  Iceland '®  in  a.d. 
86 1 .  From  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  which  he  saw 
there,  he  called  the  place  8niarland^  '  snow-land.'  On 
his  return  home  he  praised  it  so  highly  that  a  Swede, 
Gardar  Suaffharson,  went  in  search  of  it.  Having 
sailed  round  the  island,  he  found  it  uninhabited,  and 
called  it  Oardaraholmrj  i.e.  'Gardar's  Island/  After- 
wards Floke  and  Thorulf  went  on  an  expedition  thi- 
ther, and  reported  differently  on  the  country ;  they 
assigned  to  it  the  appellation  of  Island — *  Iceland, — 
which  it  has  since  retained.  Then  two  Norwegians, 
Ingolf  and  Leif,  or  Hiorleif,  sailed  in  874,  and  after- 
wards settled  there. 

The  tyranny  of  Harald  Hdrfagr,  or  'Harold  the 
Fair-haired,'  king  of  Norway,  caused  many  to  leave 
their  native  kingdom,  and  to  retire  to  Iceland  ;  whilst 

*•  See, as  to  "floating  icebergs,"  infra,  p.  21. 

^^  The  book  of  chronicles,  called  Landndmahok,  t.e.  'Land-name- 
book/  meaning  the  colonization  or  occapation  of  the  land  book,  was 
begun  by  Are  Thorgilsson,  sumamed  Hinn  Frode^  or  '  the  learned^' 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by 
other  writers,  particularly  in  the  thirteenth  century..  It  contains 
some  3000  names  of  settlers,  and  near  half  that  number  of  the 
names  of  places. 

w  ^  Some  assert  an  earlier  discovery  of  Iceland  by  the  followers  of 
the  Danish  prince  Gautrak,  about  half  a  century  b^ore  Naddodr's 
voyage ;  but  this  appears  to  me  very  doubtful. 
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Others,  under  Rolf  Ocenger,  or  Gtengu  Rolf  *  going  or 
walking  Ralph/  better  known  as  BoUo  (a  descendant 
of  whom  was  William  the  Bastard,  or  the  Conqueror), 
proceeded  to,  and  subdued,  Normandy.  Other  set- 
tlers— landndmamenn — beside  Norwegians,  arrived  in 
that  isle,  and  conflicts  between  their  petty  chieftains 
became  frequent. 

-  Iceland,  about  half  a  century  after  its  colonization, 
selected  the  Republican  form  of  government,  when 
the  rest  of  northern  Europe  was  under  a  monarchical 
dominion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  head  or  father  of  every  family  was  a  petty 
sovereign  or  chieftain ;  and  as  the  population  increased 
and  improvements  took  place,  it  became  requisite  to 
determine  the  many  disputes .  concerning  the  bounda- 
ries of  lands,  and  to  select  a  proper  code  of  laws.  To 
effectuate  these,  the  heads  of  the  families  met,  and 
entrusted  to  a  man  of  much  judgment,  named  Ulfliot, 
the  power  of  drawing  up  the  outlines  of  a  constitu- 
tion. In  928,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  people, 
Ulfliot  brought  before  them  a  scheme  for  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  island.  This  was  ap- 
proved of;  and  a  republic  comprising  some  elements 
of  an  aristocracy  was  chosen,  and  soon  established. 
The  entire  isle  was  separated  into  four  chief  divisions, 
named  Fiordungr,  and  every  chief  division  was  again 
subdivided  in  three  districts,  or  sysslu.  Each  syssel 
had  its  communities,  or  Hreppar^  which  by'some  are 
considered  as  '  parishes.'  An  annual  meeting,  under 
the  title  of  Varthing,  was  held  in  every  syssel,  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  to  which 
all  the  freemen  came.  It  was  presided  over  by  three 
godi,  or  principal  hereditary  chieftains,  who  acted  as 
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judges,  and  each  summoned  twelve  dofMmenn.  A  ge* 
neral  national  assembly,  or  Allthing^  meaning  *  Parfia- 
ment'  (from  all  and  thinga,  to  confer,  or  consider),  met 
also  annually  at  Thingvalla,^^  in  the  open  air,  over 
which  the  chief  named  Lrngstegumadr,  or  *  Law-pro- 
claimer,'  presided.  The  place  of  the  Thing  was  called 
Thingstead.  Plaintiffs  might  bring  their  causes  before 
the  Varthing,  or  the  Allthing,  according  to  their  own 
choice.  The  forxn  of  trial,  however,  was  the  same  at 
both  assemblies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  an- 
other  district  meeting,  termed  Leidarthing^  was  insti- 
tuted, in  which  the  three  godi  of  each  syssel,  a  fort- 
night after  the  sitting  of  the  Allthing,  proclaimed  the 
laws  which  were  altered  or  newly  enacted  at  ttknt 
national  assembly,  and  x)ther  alterations  made  in  the 
government  of  the  island.  Commerce  quickly  in- 
creased, and  a  trade  sprung  up  with  different  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  with  the  East.  In  order  to 
improve  their  own  laws,  which  they  had  introduced 
from  the  mother-country,  deputies  were  sent  to  Con* 
stantinople,  or,  as  they  named  it,  Mikligardr,  at  that 
time  greatly  celebrated  for  its  civilization  and  letters* 
These  events  occurred  in  the  tenth  century.  In  this 
improvement  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Iceland,  certain 
traces  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  laws  are  apparent, 
and  thus  the  superiority  of  the  Icelandic  codes  over 
those  of  Norway  and  Denmark  is  accounted  for.  And 
in  addition  to  the  first  code  of  written  laws,  called 
QragaSy^  which  was  drawn    up  in  a.  d.  1118,   the 

'^  The  AlUhing  has  been  for  the  last  half  century  held  at  Reik- 
javik. 

^  Herr  F.  W.  Schlegel  published  the  Gragas  in  1829,  at  Copen- 
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second  code,  Jonsbokj  was  made  in  1280.  The  mari- 
tiqie  and  merchant  code,  called  the  Bjarkey  law,  was 
the  ancient  general  law  of  the  merchants  of  north- 
western Europe.  With  this,  I  believe,  England  is  but 
little  acquainted,  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  its  customs  may  be  traced  in  the  Mercantile 
law  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  isles.  Trial  by  jury 
is  said  to  have  been  known  in  Iceland,  and  to  have 
been  occasionally,  as  in  England,  practised  at  a  very 
early  time.  Indeed  the  Eyrbyggia  Saga  proves  this.** 
Judge  Blackstone  (book  iii.  chap.  23)  clearly  says : — 
**  In  England  we  find  actual  mention  of  juries  so  early 
as  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred,  and  that  not  as  a  new 
invention'*(Wilk.  LL.  Ang.-Sax.  117).  Stiemhook 
(De  Jure  Sue.  et  Goth.  lib.  i.  cap.  4)  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jury,  which  in  the  Teutonic  language 
is  denominated  Nembda,^  to  Regner,  king  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  who  was  contemporary  with  our  King 
Egbert,"  about  a.  d.  830.  The  same  author  also 
writes  that  the  Nembda  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Danes  and  Northmen.  It  therefore  appears 
likely  to  have  been  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  much 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  Conqueror;  the 
same  northern  people,  or  Nordmenn^  most  probably 

hagen.  The  Jonsbok  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  laws  corrected  in 
the  time  of  Magaus,  who  succeeded  to  Hakon,  king  of  Norway. 

^'  See  the  edition  pahlished  at  Copenhagen,  17S7,  p.  45. 

^  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  Nembda  was  alto- 
gether identical  with  oar  jnry,  or  that  that  institution  did  not  per- 
form the  duties  both  of  judges  and  of  jurors.  If  so,  we  in  Ekigland, 
sometime  after  its  introduction,  possibly  modified  it  into  our  consti- 
tutional form,  first  by  making  the  twelve,  mtnesses^  and  subsequently 
by  restricting  them  merely  to  find  the  truth  of  the  facta  as  sworn  to 
by  other  witnesses. 
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hsiving  imported  it  into  Normandy  when  they  took 
possession  of  that  territory. 

In  fact,  a  careful  examination  of  the  early  Icelandic 
laws  would  be  an  important  study,  for,  according  to 
Herr  Petersen,  they  '^-show  especially  that  among  its 
people,  in  times  preceding  and  reaching  down  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  no  such  utter  barbarism  reigned  (in 
loeland)  as  has  been  too  often  imputed  to  those  pe-» 
riods." 

Capital  punishment  seems  not  to  have  been  prac*' 
tis^d  by  the  early  laws  as  collected  in  the  Gragas, 
except  in  the  case  of  witchcraft.  Those  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  were  sent  to  banishment  in  the  forests 
or  the  more  wild  and  uncultivated  spots  in  the  island. 
This  was  ni^med  skogyangr^  t.  e.  •  forest-going.'  No  one 
was  permitted  to  go  near  them  within  a  certain  fixed 
distance.  Those  who  were  thus  outlawed  or  banished 
for  inferior  crimes,  might  have  been  supplied  with 
food  and  other  things  by  their  relations.  But  if  the 
banished  persons  were  detected  beyond  their  bounds, 
any  one  was  at  liberty  to  kill  them ;  and  any  one  might 
also  destroy  them  within  their  banished  distriets,  if 
they  did  not  leave  the  country, — which  might  easily 
have  been  done  by  the  frequent  shipping — within 
twelve  months  from  their  sentence.  The  payment  of 
a  fine  was  likewise  a  common  mode  of  expiating  a 
crime.  Each  one's  person  was  free ;  but  this  freedom 
was  forfeited  by  certain  crimes.  If  any  provocation 
had  been  given,  the  party  resenting  it  was  allowed  to 
go  unpunished,  although  death  should  thereby  have 
ensued.  It  was  considered  very  creditable  to  slay  a 
highwayman.  From  some  of  the  laws  contained  in 
the  Gragas,  it  appears  that  children  were  compelled 
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to  support  their  aged  parents,  if  they  had  sufficient 
means ;  but  this  was  not  enforced  when  they  had  not 
been  properly  educated  by  those  parents.  If  they 
had  not  the  means,  the  other  nearest  relations  were 
bound  to  do  so ;  but  were  there  no  relations,  or  none 
capable  of  supporting  them,  then  the  communities,  or 
krepps,  bore  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  island,  the  general  law  was  that  the 
old  and  the  poor  were  submitted  to  the  care  of  their 
relations,  who  in  return  were  to  be  allowed  the  wages 
of  their  labour,  if  capable  of  working  at  all ;  and  were 
to  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses,  if  the  pauperd 
should  subsequently  obtain  any  property. 

The  officers  of  the  hreppar  endeavoured  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  the  poor ;  and  they  strictly  re^ 
tained  them  within  their  own  hrepps.  Relief  in  kind 
was  allowed  only  to  those  paupers  who  were  on  their 
road  to  their  respective  hrepps.  Beggars  were  not 
permitted,  and  vagabonds,  gangamenn^  or  *  wandering 
men,'  were  subject  to  severe  punishment.  No  person 
was  allowed  to  marry  until  he  could  show  that  he  pos-^ 
sessed  sufficient  means  to  support  a  wife  and  chiU 
dren.     Divorces  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  republican  government,  nearly  as  founded  by 
Ulfliot,  lasted  for  about  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  Icelanders  were 
happy  and  peaceful ;  and  they  continued  under  wise 
laws  to  cultivate  with  great  success  not  only  literature, 
but  also  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  began  to 
be  received  in  98 1  .^   Commerce  likewise  was  much  ex- 

^  The  reception  of  Christianity  by  the  Icelanders  was  fully  con- 
firmed, at  the  national  assembly  of  the  AUikmg,  in  the  year  1000. 
The  deecriptioD  of  their  conversion  to  the  new  feith  b  given  in  the 
•Kristni  Saga/  Th.  Rattr  af  Isleifi  Biskapi.  Havn.  1773. 
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tended,  and  voyages  undertaken  to  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  the  northern  regions  of  America.  Green- 
land was  first  seen  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, by  an  Icelander  called  Gunbiorn ;  but  that  name 
was  not  given  to  it  until  after  983,  when  the  Norwe- 
gian Erik  Raudtty  or  '  The  Red,'  landed  upon  it.  Not 
very  long  ago,  a  stone  was  stated  to  have  been  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Danish  Greenland,  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  about  lat.  73°,  bearing  a  Runic  inscription,  in  the 
Icelandic  language,  with  the  supposed  date  of  1135.^ 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Biorn,  an  Icelander, 
discovered  accidentally,  in  the  south-west,  a  finely 
wooded  country.  This  in  1001  was  visited  by  Leif, 
a  son  of  Erik  Rauda,  who  named  it '  Markland,'  from 
its  quantity  of  wood,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  he  discovered  another  rich  district, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  the  wild  vine,  he  named 
'Vinland,'^  and  now  identified  with  New  England. 
Six  years  afterwards,  the  Icelander  Thorfinn  sailed, 
with  his  wife  and  some  settlers,  to  the  latter  new  land ; 
and  remaining  some  four  years,  they  became  friendly 
with  the  natives.  Bishop  Erik  undertook,  in  1121,  a 
voyage  from  the  Icelandic  settlement  in  Greenland  to 
Vinland,  on  a  Christian  mission;  and  this  shows  a 
long  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  North  America. 
Again,  "  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Icelandic 
priests  Adalbrand  and  Thorvald,  in  1285,  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  in  the  excellent  parchment  MS. 
of  the  '  Annales  Regii,'  which  was  written  in  1307,  it 
is  not  said  that  the  priests  discovered  a  new  land  {nytt 
land)^  but  expressly  that  they  visited  the  new  land, 

^  See  '  Danish  AntiquariaD  Annals/  vol.  iv.  part  2^  1826. 

^  Vide  Thermodi  Torfsei '  Hist.  Vinlandise  Antiquie.'   Hafn.  1705. 
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{fundu  nyja  land),  which  name  {Terra  Nova)  therefore 
they  have  given  par  excellence  to  that  one  of  the  lands 
discovered  in  these  waters  by  their  forefathers  which 
lay  nearest  to  them  in  the  south-west.  That  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  American  countries,  and  of  the  names 
given  them  by  the  Northmen,  has  been  preserved  to  a 
later  period  in  Iceland,  will  be  seen  from  a  narrative 
of  a  voyage  to  Markland  (Nova  Scotia)  in  1347,  con- 
tained in  the  'Annals  of  Skalholt/^  In  the  *  Annals 
of  Holar '  also,  that  land  (Newfoundland)  is  expressly 
styled,  fannst  nyja  land,  not  nytt  land^  as  well  as  in  the 
narration  in  the  *  Annals '  which  relates  that  the  Nor- 
wegian king,  Erik  the  Priest-hater,  despatched  Landa 
Rolf,  in  1289-90,  to  find  out  this  country."^ 

Schook  were  founded  in  Iceland  about  1050  a.d.,  in 
which  poetry  became  a  chief  branch  of  learning ;  and 
likewise  the  Sagas,  or  historic  traditions  of  the  nation, 
were  much  studied.  After  a  time,  this  happy  state  of 
the  people  was  disturbed  by  intestine  conflicts,  and  to 
end  them  they  gladly  put  themselves,  in  1261-4,  under 
the  protection  of  Hakon,  or  Haco,  the  King  of  Nor- 
way,^ but  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should 

^  Vide  '  Antiquitates  Americanse,'  pp.  264-5.  Havn.  1S45. 

^  Report  of  the  '  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiqaaries  at  Copen- 
hagen/ for  1851,  pp.  3,  4,  where  also  it  is  stated  that,  as  Columhua 
spent  some  part  of  the  year  1477  in  Iceland,  some  twenty  years 
previoasly  to  his  rediscovery  of  the  American  continent,  it  is  with 
much  reason  supposed  that  he  there  heard  of  Greenland,  and  that 
portion  of  the  New  World,  more  to  the  soath-west,  which  the  Ice- 
landers had  long  before  discovered,  had  frequently  communicated 
with,  and  at  length  deserted,  and  termed  Markland,  Vinland,  etc. 

^  Although  Iceland  at  this  period  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  ever  suffered  from  the  miseries  of  war,  civil 
or  foreign. 
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preserve  their  own  laws,  taxes,  and  customs.  In  the 
year  1380,  Iceland,  together  with  Norway  and  Sweden, 
became  subject  to  Denmark ;  of  which  kingdom  it  has 
ever  since  formed  a  territory,  and»  under  the  rule  of 
a  Danish  Viceroy,  the  inhabitants  have  continued  to 
be  fairly  governed  under  mild  laws.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets 
yielded  to  the  purer  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Lu* 
theran  Church.  And  somewhat  before  this  time,  ano- 
ther light,  the  art  of  printing,^  was  established,  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Areson. 

The  modem  goverment  of  Iceland  under  the  r^al 
power  of  Denmark,  is  as  follows: — ^The  Governor- 
General  is  the  chi^  magistrate:  he  is  appointed  by 
the  King,  and,  bearing  the  title  of  Siifftamtmant  he  re- 
sides at  the  capital,  Reikjavik';  where  the  present  inha- 
bitants, little  more  than  750  in  number,  are  greatly 
mixed  with  Danes. 

The  chief  criminal  judge  is  named  Tat9r6dy  and 
holds  with  two  others,  or  assessors,  a  court  at  Reik- 
javik.  The  principal  or  land  bailiff,  is  also  an  im- 
portant oflScer.  The  whole  island  is  separated  into 
four  divisions,  or  Ftordnungs,  usually  termed  Ostland, 
Nordland,  Vestland,  and  Sudland ;  these  are  governed 
by  deputies,  or  Amtmen,  who  are  subordinate  to  the 
Stifftamtman.  The  Fiordnungs  are  again  divided  into 
eighteen  Syslu,  or  Syssels,  the  afBsdrs  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  Sysselmefiy  who  are  also  judges,  or  magis- 
trates, and  collectors  of  taxes  and  customs.     Under 

^  The  first  printing-press  was  introduced  in  1529,  and  another  in 
1772 ;  but  no  press  was  permitted  in  Iceland  without  a  license  from 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Three  newspapers  are  now  priated  in  Ice- 
landic. 
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these  are  certain  officers  of  communities,  or  Hreppar, 
called  HreppstioreSy  and  still  inferior  persons,  named 
Forlikunarmen^  who  are  a  sort  of  constables. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Iceland  are  still  mostly  used ; 
but  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  entailed  estates,  are 
not  known.  Land  is  held  either  in  fee,  or  under  long 
leases  from  the  Crown ;  the  rents  for  the  latter  being 
twofold,  viz.  an  old  ground-rent,  and  another  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  head  of  cattle  which  the  quantity 
of  land,  or  the  farm,  will  sustain.  In  case  of  intestacy 
the  land  is  sold  or  divided  among  the  children,  the 
sons  taking  twice  as  much  as  the  daughters.  Forests 
no  longer  exist  in  the  interior ;  but  they  are  said  to 
have  been  once  abundant,  and  to  which  criminals  were 
banished ;  consequently  those  few  who  are  now  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  are  transported  to  Denmark. 
At  this  day,  only  a  few  dwarf  birches  and  willows  are 
seen,  but  no  treea^  the  highest  are  mere  shrubs  rising 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  chief  fuel  is  now 
turf  or  peat. 

The  lower  classes  suffer  much  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  and  from  the  want  of  more  substantial 
dwellings,  and  of  better  fires.  They  are  subject  to 
rheumatic  complaints,  liver  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
which  are  very  fatal ;  and  also  to  a  horrible  leprosy,^ 
in  consequence  of  their  dirty  habits  and  coarse  food ; 
this  being  mostly  salt  fish,  milk,  rancid  butter,  and  a 
poor  substitute  for  bread  made  of  the  Iceland  lichen 
{Cetraria  Islandica)^  and  of  which  they  make  a  sort 

*  M  "  Leprosy  is  still  common  in  most  parts  of  Norway,  and  is  rather 
on  the  increase :  it  is  a  very  intractable  and  loathsome  disease.  In 
Bergen  it  has  always  been  peculiarly  virulent,  which  Pontoppidan 
ascribes  to  the  oily  fish-diet  of  the  inhabitants." — Professor  James 
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of  gruel,  or  broth.  Wheat  and  barley  are  dear,  as 
there  are  no  corn-crops  raised  in  the  island.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are,  fishing,  salting 
fish,  looking  after  cows,  raising  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,^^  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  making  hay — their 
only  harvest — from  the  generally  coarse,  but  poor, 
meadows ;  some  of  the  latter,  however,  in  the  more 
favoured  spots  near  the  rivers,  are  comparatively  rich. 
The  population  of  Iceland  is  said  once  to  have  amounted 
to  100,000  souls ;  it  has  varied  a  good  deal,  owing  to 
diseases  and  famines,  which  have  alternately  prevailed 
at  times  during  the  last  century.  At  its  commence* 
ment,  firom  1707-9,  the  small-pox  carried  ofi^  above 
16,000  persons;  about  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury a  famine  destroyed  near  10,000  more.  After  the 
fearful  volcanic  eruption  that  occurred  in  1 783,  above 
9,000,  according  to  some  accounts,  or  about  11,000, 
according  to  others,  deaths  were  numbered.  About 
the  year  1795,  the  total  population  was  reckoned  at 
60,000.  In  1801,  it  only  amounted  to  47,200;  in 
1819  it  had  increased  to  about  50,000;  in  1834  to 
56,000 ;  and  the  whole  persons  are  now  stated  not  to 
exceed  64,700. 

The  Icelanders  are  by  nature  mild,  of  good  dis- 

D.  Forbes's  { Norway  and  its  Glaciers/  p.  1 10.  For  several  plates 
of  leprous  men  in  Iceland,  see  '  Atlas  du  Voyage  en  Islande/  par 
M.  de  Gaimard.    Paris,  1837. 

^  The  breeding  of  the  small  horses,  or  ponies,  is  a  matter  of  great 
care  to  the  Icelanders,  since  it  is  mostly  by  these  hardy  and  active 
animals  that  they  can  travel,  and  convey  from  place  to  place  their 
different  goods  and  merchandise.  There  are  no  carts  or  carriages. 
Pigs  are  scarce ;  poultry  not  abundant ;  garden-fruits  none;  vegetables 
very  few,  of  the  commonest  sorts,  and  usually  much  stunted  in  their 
growth.  Some  reindeer,  originally  introduced  from  Norway  about 
a  century  ago,  are  now  nearly  wild* 
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positions,  honest,  faithful,  religious,  and  well  educated; 
and  indeed,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
much  superior  knowledge  is  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  higher  crimes  are  very  rare,  but  petty  stealing  is 
not  uncommon.  Fining  and  flogging  constitute  the 
usual  punishments.  Parents,  assisted  by  the  parish 
priests,  are  the  instruments  of  education,  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  general,  inasmuch  as  almost  every 
one  can  read  and  write.  The  principal  youth  and 
clergy  receive  their  early  instruction  at  a  sort  of  Col- 
lege, or  High  School,  which  used  to  be  at  Bessasted, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Alftaness,  but  is  now  removed  to 
Reikjavik.    The  Danish  Government  supports  it. 

Nearly  the  entire  country  has  become  bare  and  un- 
productive; the  lands  having  been  greatly  destroyed 
by  frequent  eruptions  of  the  many  volcanoes,  and  by 
streams  of  lava  and  volcanic  sand.  Sulphur  abounds 
in  many  places.  Icy  mountains,  called  Jokuls,  cover 
the  interior  of  the  island,  from  wliich  there  usually 
proceed  immense  glaciers;  Orsefa  Jokul,  the  highest 
mountain,  is  given  in  Olsen's  map  '^  at  1 280  Danish 
feet  higher  than  mount  Hecla,  the  extreme  altitude 
of  the  latter  above'^the  sea  being  estimated  at  4961 
Danish  feet,  or  5168  English  feet.  As  with  the  bifid 
Parnassus  of  Grecian  antiquity,  one  summit  of  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  second  to  Bacchus ;  so 
with  the  three-topped  or  trifid  Hecla,''  which, 

....  triplici  "  petit  sethera  colle," 

**  This  Map  was  published  at  Copenhagen  by  the  '  Islenzka  B6k- 
mentafelag/  or  Icelandic  Library  Society,  1849.  It  vraa  executed 
by  O.  N.  Olsen,  from  Jthe  survey  of  Mr.  Bjora  Gunnlangsson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  College  of  Bessasted  in  Iceland. 

^  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  '  Tracings  of  Iceland/  says  of  the 
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« 

ought  properly  to  be  dedicated  to  the  three  chief 
Scandinaviaa  deities  ;  the  first  of  whose  summits  may 
be  assigned  to  Odtn,  the  second  to  Urea  (Friga)»  and 
the  third  to  Thor.^  The  central  parts  of  Iceland  are 
but  little  knowUi  and  from  all  accounts  are  not  inha- 
bited. In  the  *  King's  Mirror/  (Konungs  Skuggia,) 
published  by  the  Society  called  the-"  Unseen/'  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  composed  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  relates  to  Iceland  as  it  then  existed,  the 
anonymous  writer  describes  the  island  thus : — "  It  is 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  ice  which  co*- 
vers  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface.  Not  only  is  its 
iron  cold  nearly  intolerable,  but  it  is  visited  by  huge 
floating  icebergs  from  the  Greenland  coast.  It  is  tor- 
mented with  subterranean  fire,  and  fearful  earthquakes." 
He  calls  it,  ''a  dead  fire  that  feeds  upon  stones  and 
rocks  which  it  converts  into  liquid  lava,  as  if  they  were 
wax/'  He  speaks  of  the  "  burning  mountains  which 
throw  up  their  waters  to  the  skies,^  and  turn  whatever 
they  moisten  to  stone.^  The  boiling  gulfs,  the  volca^ 
nic  craters,  the  eternal  glaciers/'^'  abound. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Iceland  many  centuries 
ago,  and  such  it  remains  at  this  day,  except  that  the 

"  celebrated  moantain  Hecla ;  we  were  now  (July  1865)  gratified  with 
a  Bight  of  its  tr^le  and  snow-covered  summit." 

^  These  three  deities  we  still  weekly  recall  to  mind  in  the  return 
of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  ;  for  Odinsdaffr  or  Wbditudagr, 
Thorsdagr,  and  Freydagr  were  their  original  and  old  Norwegian 
names. 

^  The  Geysers,  or  'boiling  fountains,'  are  mentioned  in  the  poem 
'called '  Yoluspd/  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  thousand  years  old. 
See  infra,  p.  33  and  note. 

'    ^  Alluding,  I  conclude,  to  the  vast  deposit  of  silica,  or  siliceous 
sinter,  by  the  boiling  springs. 

^  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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volcanoes  are  now  in  repose ;  neither  have  any  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  summit,  nor  has  any  stream  of 
lava  flowed  down  the  side  of  Hecia, — 

**  Nee  tulit  in  ccelam  flammas,  (dcc)  vertice  prono 

Ignis  in  (Heclseum)  cecidit  latas"  (Pharsal.  i.  546) 

for  many  years  past.  But  the  well-known  Geysers  still 
continue  active,  and  still  spout  high  into  the  air  jets 
of  scalding  water,  and  clouds  of  steam,  after  certain 
intervals,  being  usually  preceded  by  loud  thundering 
noises.  These  remarkable  and  beautiful  phenomena 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  anony- 
mous Icelandic  writer  whom  we  have  just  cited ;  and  the 
celebrated  Danish  historian  Saxo  Grammaticus,  more 
than  six  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  has  confirmed  their 
appearance.  Mentioning  Iceland  as  the  '  Ice  Island,' 
"  insula  quae  glacialis  dicitur,"  he  speaks  of  a  ''  fons 
fumigantis  aquae,"  and  thus  describes  the  other  boiling 
fountains: — *' Ibidem  que' complures  alii  latices  refe- 
runtur;  qui  modo  crescentis  limphae  copiis  adaucti 
plenisque  exundantes  alveis  crebras  in  sublime  guttas 
jaciunt,  modo  torpentibus  scatebris  vix  ab  imo  con- 
specti  profundis  subductioris  terrae  latibulis  absorben- 
tur.  Quo  fit  ut  exuberantes  proxima  quaeque  spuma- 
rum  candore  conspergant,  exinaniti  nullo  visus  ingenio 
capiantur."^ 

This  ''  fons  fumigantis  aquae,"  and  these  ''  latices, 
qui  modo  crebras  in  sublittie  guttas  jaciunt,"  et ''  modo 
terrae  latibulis  absorbentur,"  can  signify  no  other  in- 
termittent jets  than  those  peculiar  Icelandic  wonders, 
the  Great  Geyser  and  the  smaller  ones :  and  to  which, 
I  think,  no  other  natural  phenomena  in  Europe  can 
afford  any  parallels,  except  the  less  beautiful  and  less 

^  Saxo  Gran^  in  Prolog.  Hist.  Dan.  fo.  iii.  edit.  Par.  1514. 
VOL.  VI,  2  A 
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astonishing  mud-volcanoes  in  Sicily.  The  Icelandic 
word  geyser  means  strictly  *  gusher/  for  it  comes  from 
the  verb  geysa,  '  to  gush,  or  burst,  out/  M.  Robert 
says,  "  A  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  30  feet  in  the  pipe  of  the  Great  Geyser,  rose  to 
219°."  And  Mr.  Stanley  found  the  thermometer  con- 
stantly  rose  in  those  hot  springs  to  the  2)  2th  degree^. 
Mr.  Dawson  sounded  **  down  the  Great  Geyser  pipe, 
and  ran  out  eleven  fathoms  (or  66  feet) .  At  that  depth 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  bend  in  its  direction,  which 
prevents  the  lead  from  sinking  lower.*'***  And  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bushby  writes,  **  The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  Great  Geyser  was  ascertained,  with  the  use  of  pro- 
per apparatus,  by  a  scientific  Danish  traveller,  Herr 
J.  C.  Schythe,"  to  be,  "  at  a  depth  of  60  feet,  112''  to 
115°;  and  at  30  feet  deep,  100°."**  Mr.  Bushby  does 
not  mention  to  what  thermometer  these  degrees  refer, 
but  I  think  it  clear  that  Celsius's  must  be  the  instrument 
intended,  as  that  is*  in  common  use  in  Sweden  and  the 
North.  I  have  then  computed  those  degrees  for  Fahr- 
enheit's scale,  which  are  respectively  233°  to  239,° 
and  212°  (boiling-point).  The  results  prove  of  course 
an  incretise  of  heat  in  proportion  to  a  lower  subter- 
ranean level,  when  the  Geyser  is  quiescent,  namely, 
from  21°  to  27°  in  the  increased  depth  of  30  feet. 
And  I  should  further  observe  that  the  feet  there  stated 
are,  no  doubt,  Danish  feet*  consequently  60  and  30 
Danish  respectively  equal  nearly  62^  and  31^  English 
feet.     And  the  30  feet  of  M.  Robert,  being  doubtless 

*®  See  two  papers  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  ill.  pp.  127,  153. 

^  A  Yacht  Voyage  to  Iceland,  in  1863,  p.  65. 
^^  Page  432.  *  New  Monthly '  for  April,  1858. 
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Parisian,  since  30  Paris  equal  32  English  feet  nearly, 
then  his  temperature  of  219^  at  a  depth  of  32  English 
feet,  will  coincide,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  given  by 
Herr  Schythe.  And  Mr.  R.  Chambers  states**  that 
the  water  in  that  Geyser,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe, 
mediately  before  an  eruption,  has  been  found  as  high  as 
261°  Fahrenheit.  The  above  facts  incontestably  show 
that  there  still  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  island  much 
volcanic  matter,  and  vast  subterranean  heat  or  fire, 
which  in  all  probability  will  again,  in  due  season,  burst 
forth  with  renewed  vigour.  But  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  describe  here  any  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions, the  numerous  streams  of  lava,  and  other  igneous 
products  of  Iceland,  because  they  differ  but  little  from 
those  which  have  occurred  in  the  similar  districts  of 
Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna. 

The  tongue  or  dialect  spoken  by  the  Icelanders,  is 
a  variety  of  the  great  Germanic  family  of  languages 
which  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  class.  This 
German  or  Teutonic  family  may  be  correctly  divided 
(as  several  ethnologists  have  done)  into —  1 .  The  true 
German  or  Teutonic  branch,  which  comprises  the 
high  dialects  of  the  German,  as  well  as  the  low  dialects 
(Platt-Deutsch)  y  of  which  are  the  old  Saxon,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Frieslandish,  etc.,  and  into — 

2.  The  Scandinavian  branch,  that  comprehends  the 
Danish,  Norwegian  and  Icelandic,  and  the  Swedish. 
Professor  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  *  Deutsche  Grammatik,* 
classes  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  language  into  four 
divisions;  thus, — 1,  the  Gothic;  2,  the  old  High 
German;  3,  the  Low  German;  and  4,  the  Scandi- 
navian Northern,  or  Norse.     But  Herr  Rask  esteems, 

^  Tracings  of  Iceland,  p.  72. 

2  A  2 
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and  more  correctly,  I  think,  the  German  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian as  two  sister  languages ^  rather  than  mere 
cognate  dialects.  Adelung  briefly  describes  the  Ice- 
landic dialect  (jnundart)  in  these  words, — "  Bekannter 
ist  die  Isldndische  mundart,  eine  tochter  der  Nor- 
wegischen,  weil  sie  von  jeher  mehr  durch  schriften 
ausgebildet  worden.  Da  die  Islander  von  Norwegen 
ausgegangen  sind,  so  brachten  sie  auch  die  Norwe- 
gische  sprache  mit,  daher  sie  die  ihrige  noch  jetzt 
Norranisch  zu  nennen  pflegen.  Da  sie  wahrschein- 
lich  aus  verschiedenen  gegenden  Norwegens  kamen,  so 
zerfiel  auch  ihre  sprache  gleich  anfanglich  in  mehrere 
mundarten.  Von  Troil  (in  seinem  *  Bref  Rorende  en 
Resa  til  Island,'  Ups.  1777,)  zahlet  vier  hauptmund- 
arten."*^  And  which  I  have  thus  translated : — *  The 
Icelandic  dialect,  a  daughter  of  the  Norwegian,  is 
better  known,  since  it  was  formed  more  by  written 
compositions,  from  an  earlier  period.  When  the  Ice- 
landers migrated  from  Norway,  they  then  brought 
over  with  them  the  Norwegian  language;  wherefore 
they  were  wont  to  denominate  their  own  tongue,  up 
to  that  time,  Norraenish,  or  Norse.  As  they  probably 
came  from  different  districts  of  Norway,  so  likewise 
their  language  separated  from  the  beginning  into 
several  dialects.  Von  Troil  (in  his  '  Letters  from  Ice- 
land,' Ups.  1777)  reckons /our  principal  dialects.' 

This  latter,  or  the  Scandinavian  division  of  the 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  family,  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  aspirates  and  gutturals,  thus  giving  it  a  less 
harsh  sound  and  a  softer  pronunciation ;  and  among 
other  peculiarities  of  construction,  the  article,  in  Da- 
nish as  well  as  in  Swedish,  is  placed  after  its  noun,  in 

«  •  Mithridates/  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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lieu  of  preceding  it.  A  mixed  or  corrupt  Norwegian 
or  Norse  was  long  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkneys.**  And,  according  to  Adelung,  the  natives  of 
the  east  portion  of  Iceland  speak  an  idiom  greatly  re- 
sembling the  old  Norwegian,  whilst  those  along  the 
coast  use  more  of  an  admixture  of  Danish.  His  words 
are, — "  In  dem  ostlichen  theile  der  insel  soil  die  alte 
Norwegische  sprache  noch  am  reinsten  gesprochen 
werden ;  an  den  kiisten  ist  sie  sehr  mit  dem  Danischen 
vermischt."  Although  the  Swedes  themselves  sprang 
from  an  intermixture  of  Goths  from  Upper  Germany 
with  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  their  language  does  not 
present  any  great  differences  of  dialect.  The  Gothic, 
or  Teutonic,  or  Germanic  tribes,  in  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  settled  themselves  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

^  AAuch  confusion  has  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  a  correct 
view  of  the  old  Norwegian  or  Norse,  and  some  of  the  German  or 
Teutonic  dialects ;  for  instance,  Camden  (Brit.  p.  744)  states,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys  spoke  Gothic, — '*  Orcades  in  Nor- 
wegorum  potestatem  et  Danorum  devenerunt,  unde  Gothic^  loquuntur 
inoolse."  And  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  second  edit,  of  that  author 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1468)  observes, — "  To  this  day  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Orkney  use  the  Norse,  or  old  Gothic  language,  which  is  not  much 
different  from  the  old  Teutonic,  or  the  language  which  the  Picts 
used."  So  Gibbon  (chap.  55),  writing  of  the  new  Varangians  at 
Constantinople  as  being  ''  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes,  who  fled 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror,"  says  they  used  "the 
Danish  or  English  tongue,"  intending,  as  I  conclude,  the  original 
Danish  (Norwegian)  or  Norse,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  fact,  both 
these  languages  were  common  in  England  during  the  Danish  rule. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Orkneys,  originally  parcels  of 
the  Norwegian  kingdom,  were  mortgaged  by  Christian  (of  Olden- 
burg), King  of  Denmark,  to  James  III.  (of  Scotland),  in  1472,  and 
that  the  old  Norwegian  tongue  and  Norwegian  laws  prevailed  there 
for  a  further  period  of  about  a  century  and  a  half.  See  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Orcadian,  No.  VI.,  p.  374. 
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M.  Bergmann  **  considers  that  they  were  descended 
from  the  same  original  race,  which  emigrated  from  the 
countries  adjoining  upon  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas 
and  the  lake  Maeotis;  and  that  they  possessed  the 
same  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  made  use  of  one 
identical  language,  and  worshipped  the  same  deities. 
This  author  well  remarks,  if  we  term  the  early  Gothic 
people,  who  immigrated  into  and  settled  themselves 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  Scandinavians,  so  we  ought  strictly  to  give  to 
the  idiom  or  dialect  which  they  used,  the  appellation 
of  the  ^^  Scandinavian  language." 

The  Danes,  through  several  fortunate  events,  became 
the  prevailing  and  chief  nation  in  Scandinavia;  and 
they  were  the  originators  of  a  monarchy  in  that  nor* 
thern  region.  But  their  country,  Denmark  or  Dan-* 
mark,  in  German  Dannemark,  in  Icelandic  Danmorku, 
bears  a  name  of  somewhat  uncertain  origin.  One  oi 
their  best  historians,  Saxo  Grammaticus,^  supposes  it 
to  be  derived  from  Dan^  a  native  of  Zealand,  their  first 
monarch,  and  marka^  which  we  translate  *  marches,'  a 
border,  or  district.*^ 

^  M.  Berg^ann'a  work,  entitled,  'Pb^mes  Islandais,  tirds  de 
I'Edda  de  Ssemand/  was  published  at  Paris  in  1 838.  To  his  '  Memoir 
on  the  Poetry  and  Langaag^  of  Iceland,'  I  am  much  indebted. 

^  Saxo»  samamed  Grammaticus  from  his  learning,  the  illustrious 
Dane,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Gibbon  (vol.  i. 
chap.  X.  note  7)  states  this  to  have  occurred  "  about  the  year  1200 ;'' 
but,  according  to  the  best  authority,  he  died  in  the  year  1204.  His 
'  History  of  Denmark,'  extends  from  the  first  accounts  of  that  country 
until  A.D.  1186.  He  wrote  in  Latin;  and  his  style  is  admirable* 
though  by  some  accounted  too  poetical  for  his  subject.  He  may  be 
called  the  Poet  of  Northern  History,  but  all  his  statements  must  not 
be  taken  as  facts. 

'^  Simeon  Dunelmensis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  writes  Danemarchia, 
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This  monarch  (Dan)  is  stated  to  have  reigned  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  legendary,  and  taken,  I  presume, 
from  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  33) 
says  that  the  Dauciones^  were  a  people  inhabiting 
the  south  of  Scandia,  the  Scandinavia  of  Pliny  (iv. 
cap.  13),  who  are  very  likely  to  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  the  DauneSy  or  Danes.  And  Jornandez,  writing  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  mentions  the  Dani  as 
a  nation  of  Scanzia  (Scandinavia)  j  which  he,  as  well  as 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  term  an  island,  but  strictly  a  pen- 
insula. From  this  country  the  different  tribes  which 
stocked  Norway  and  Sweden  arrived;  and  Denmark 
is  considered  the  mother-country  of  those  colonies, 
and  esteemed  the  fountain  of  the  religion  and  laws  of 
the  Scandinavians,  the  first  spring  of  their  traditions 
and  mythology,  and  the  fatherland  of  their  poMry  and 
songs.  And  according  to  M.  Bergmann,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Danes  in  .early  times  was  the  cause  of  the 
most  ancient  term  bestowed  on  the  dialect  of  Scandi- 
navia having  been  Donsk  tunga^  that  is  to  say,  the 
'  Danish  tongue.'*^ 

and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  writes  Dene- 
march,  for  Denmark.  And  the  traveller  £.  D.  Clarke  observes, 
"The  word  mark  is  Swedish:  it  signifies  land;  as  angtmark,  which 
means,  'meadow-land.'  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  ground ;  as,  ligga 
p&  marken,  signifying,  'to  lie  on  the  ground*  (Travels,  vol.  ix. 
8vo  edit.  p.  496).  Hence,  Lapmark,  Finmark^  Denmark,  etc.,  mean 
the  land  of  the  Lapps,  the  flnns,  the  Danes,  etc. 

^  AavKuayti  seems  the  word  in  many  editions,  but  AavMWfs> 
Daneiones,  is  probably  more  correct. 

^  The  language  which  anciently  prevailed  over  the  whole  North 
was  named  at  first,  in  Iceland  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  North, 
D6Mk  tunga,  'Danish  tongue'  (Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  1851,  p.  7). 
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After  the  Danes  became  gradually  more  civilized,  a 
difference  of  manners  and  customs  also  by  degrees 
took  place  between  them  and  the  rest  of  their  Scan- 
dinavian neighbours. — especially  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes.  As  the  latter  inhabited  a  territory  placed  by 
Nature  to  the  north  of  Denmark,  they  were  named 
Nordmenn,  *  North-men.'  This  title  chiefly  referred  to 
the  Norwegians  alone ;  for  I  may  observe  that  Snorro,*® 
with  others,  made  a  distinction  between  the  Nordmenn 
and  the  other  Scandinavians.  Moreover,  the  Danes  had 
more  constant  traffic  and  communication  with  the  Nor- 
wegians than  with  the  Swedes. 

The  Scandinavians  of  the  north  thus  differed  from 
those  of  the  south,  both  in  their  customs  and  manners, 
and  in  their  language.  **  The  language  of  the  Danes,'* 
observes  M.  Bergmann,  '^  departed  first  from  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  idiom.  This  idiom  could  then  no 
longer  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Donsk  tunga^ 
'Danish  tongue;"  it  was  termed  Norrana  tunga^  or 
Norrant  mdl^  *  Northern  language,'  or  '  Norse,'  because 
in  the  countries  of  the  North,  in  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
the  ancient  language,  from  which  the  Danish  dialect 
had  recently  detached  itself,  had  experienced  hardly 
any  perceptible  change.  But  as  the  name  of  Nord- 
menn ^^  was  applied  more  especially  to  the  Norwegians, 

^  Snorro  Sturlason,  or  Snorre  StarlesoD,  the  Icelandic  writer,  was 
assassinated  a.d  1241,  aged  62.  His  chief  work  is,  '  Heimskringla, 
sea  Chronicon  Regum  Norwegoram ; '  and  the  '  Edda  Islandorum/ 
the  Prose,  or  '  Ingre  Edda/  is  hy  many  assigned  to  him. 

^^  Nordmenn,  originally  signified  collectively  the  Scandinavian  in- 
habitants of  the  North ;  but  afterwards  it  was  used  exclusively  for  the 
Norwegians,  the  natives  of  Norway,  Nordrlond.  So  likewise,  about  the 
period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  name  Norraena  was  used  not  ex* 
clusively  for  Norwegian  but  for  Northern  in  general.  Afterwards  how- 
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SO  did  Norrana  tunga  designate  more  particularly  the 
Norwegian  language."  With  the  Norwegians  indeed 
the  ancient  idiom  continued  the  same  for  a  long  period, 
but  with  the  Swedes  it  quickly  began  to  assume  modi- 
fications similar  to  those  which  the  Danes  had  already 
effected  in  their  own  dialect. 

Next,  Iceland  became  colonized  about  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  by  the  Norwegians. 
This  people  of  course  introduced  there  the  Norwegian 
idiom,  and  from  that  time  to  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  settled  inhabitants  of  that  island  only  used 
the  Norrcsna  tunga,^^ 

M.  Bergmann  correctly  says, — "  In  a  poor  country, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  Iceland, 
where  nothing  existed  to  modify,  or  enrich,  or  greatly 
change  a  language,  the  Norwegian  dialect  continued  in 
its  simple  purity  for  a  long  period.  So  actually  we 
find,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  changes  in  the 
grammatical  construction,  this  dialect  has  remained  the 
same  for  the  course  of  some  centuries.  The  alterations, 
however,  become  more  evident,  and  go  on  increasing, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  near  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  the  epoch  at  which  the  ancient  lan- 
guage and  the  ancient  literature  of  Iceland  had  deve- 
loped their  full  power,  and  when  the  period  of  the  mo- 
dern Icelandic  language  and  literature  began."  Indeed 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  esteemed  the 

ever  it  received  the  limited  signification  of  Norwegian. — *  Rep.  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen/  pp.  7,  8;  1851. 

^  The  oldest  specimen  of  the  Icelandic  is  accounted  the  Jus  Eccle- 
siasticum  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  centary.  (It  was  puhlished, 
hy  Joan.  Thorkelyn.  Hafh.  1775.)  At  least  so  Adelung  observes, 
— "Jus  Ecclesiasticum  von  1123,  welches  wohl  das  alteste  sichere 
denkmahl  von  dieser  sprache  ist."  (Mithrid.  vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 
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golden  age  of  Icelandic  literature,  for  then  her  best 
and  most  learned  authors  flourished.^ 

The  ancient  dialect  which  was  used  in  Norway,**  un- 
derwent by  degrees,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  considerable  alterations,  caused 
especially  by  the  constant  and  increasing  influence 
that  Denmark  exerted  over  Norway,  in  particular  from 
the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  the  same  crown  in 
the  year  1380.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Danish  and  the  Norwegian  languages  so 
greatly  resembled  each  other,  that  they  soon  became 
one,  and  a  nearly  identical,  language.  From  that  period, 
the  term  of  Norrtena  tunga^  or  Nornent  mdl,  *  Northern 
tongue,'  could  no  longer  signify,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Norwegian  {Norreena)  amalgamated  with  the  Danish 
(Dow^fc),  as  well  as  the  ancient  Norwegian  or  Norse,  then 
spoken  in  Iceland.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
this  latter  idiom,  the  more  appropriate  and  exact  name 
of  Icelandic  tongue,  *  Islenzka  tunga,'  originated.  And 
the  same  is  well  stated  in  the  ^  Report  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen'  (1851, 
p.  8),  as  follows : — "  The  Icelanders  thus  called,  in  the 
oldest  period,  the  language  common  to  them  and  the 
whole  North,  Danish  {Donsk  tunga),  and  afterwards 
styled  it  frequently  Norroen.  In  a  far  later  time,  when 
the  language  in  the  rest  of  the  North  had  become  so 
changed  that  the  ancient  tongue  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood there,  it  was  called  Icelandic  {hlenzka) ,  because 

^  Iceland,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  appears  not  to  have  prodaced  many  able  authors ;  but  she 
has  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  given  birth  to  several  learned  men. 

^  Simeon  Dunelmensis  writes,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Norregani 
for  Norwegians,  and  Norregaiot  Norway;  hence  "  Norrsena  tunga.*' 
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it  was  then  confined  to  the  island  of  Iceland  alone, 
where  this  identical  tongae  has  been  preserved  almost 
unchanged  to  our  days,  so  that  the  common  people 
yet  read  with  interest  the  '  Sagas '  and  other  ancient 
writings." 

When  therefore  we  consider  that  the  Icelanders  had 
already  formed  an  original  and  copious  literature, — to 
which  the  Norwegians  themselves  could  lay  no  claim, 
— they  evidently  possessed  a  natural  right  to  call  their 
ancient  language  after  their  own  country ;  not  indeed 
from  their  having  been  the  inventors,  but  because  they 
were  the  retainers,  and  perhaps  improvers,  of  that  ori- 
ginal dialect,  which,  I  understand,  is  now  no  longer 
spoken  in  Scandinavia.  The  late  Mr.  Hallam,  writing 
on  the  '  Literature  of  Europe,'  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  nothing  of  the  Norwegian 
or  Icelandic  literature  of  that  age.  He  observes,  with 
respect  to  Denmark  that  she  ''  had  no  literature  in  the 
native  language,  except  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  full 
of  Scandinavian  legends,  till  the  present  period ;  and  in 
this  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  more  than  one 
poet,  a  Norwegian  bishop,  named  Arrebo.  Nothing,  I 
believe,  was  written  in  Swedish."^ 

This  account  can  be  thus  enlarged.  Anders  Chris* 
tensen  Arreboe  was  bom  in  1587,  at  Aeroe,  and  was 
Bishop  of  Drontheim ;  his  principal  poem  is  entitled 
*  Hexamaeron ;  it  was  published  in  1661,  and  became 
very  popular.  After  him  followed  two  lyric  poets, 
Anders  Bording  and  Thomas  Kingo.  The  last  was 
born  in  1634,  and  became  Bishop  of  Funen,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  beautiful  hymns. 

Swedish   literature  began  to  be  improved  by  the 

'   ^  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Earope,  vol.  iii.  p.  484. 
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two  Messenii,  father  and  son,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  former  wrote  some  '  Comedies/  But 
€reorge  Stjemhjelm,  or  Stiernholm,  a  Dalecarlian,  was 
the  best  of  the  early  Reformed  poets  in  Sweden :  he 
flourished  about  1647,  and  is  considered  a  refined  and 
classical  writer,  having  been  an  Italian  scholar  and 
traveller.  His  epic  poem  of  *  Hercules'  gained  him 
much  fame. 

I  may  here  mention  a  work  containing  very  useful 
information  on  the  *  Literature  of  Iceland,'  by  Hafder 
Einar,  or  Einarson ;  it  is  entitled  '  Sciagraphia  His- 
torise  Literariae  Islandicae.'  This  book  was  published 
at  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1777;  and  it  gives  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Literary  History  of  Iceland"  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  includes  also  a 
*'  Catalogue  of  the  books  printed,  and  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  written  by  the  authors  of  that 
country." 

In  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  those  Norwegian 
cqlonists  that  settled  themselves  in  Iceland,  took  there 
their  own  language  and  form  of  writing  in  the  Runic 
characters,^  their  religion  and  mythical  traditions, 
their  laws  and  customs,  their  manners  and  habits,  and 
their  poetry  and  national  songs. 

"Poetry,"  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  late 
eminent  traveller,*^  "  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Nor- 
way, and  it  was  held  in  esteem  among  the  inhabitants 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history. 

^  Their  alphabet  was  originally  formed  of  Runic  letters,  of  which 
there  were  only  sixteen.  But  Runic  writing  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  practised  in  the  older  times ;  oral  communications  were 
the  most  general. 

^  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Traveb,  vol.  x.  p.  412,  8vo  edit. 
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'  The  Muse  had  broke  the  twilight  gloom'  (Gray) 

long  before  they  had  any  literary  communication  with 
more  civilized  nations.  Their  poetry,  therefore,  such  as 
it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  their  own.  It  may  be  com- 
pared indeed  to  the  streams  from  their  native  moun- 
tains, rolling  impetuously  along  their  valleys,  but  un- 
mixed with  a  single  drop  from  any  of  the  waters  of 
Helicon." 

Their  national  songs  comprised  some  historical  and 
traditional  myths,  which  were  known  with  the  Runic 
writings  by  the  term  Runar, — that  is  to  say,  '  myste- 
ries,* or  *  secrets.*  History  and  poetry  were  early  fos- 
tered throughout  Iceland ;  the  former  was  cherished 
and  retained  in  their  minds  by  the  8agamen%^^  or  the 
narrators  of  annals  and  stories;  and  the  latter  was 
soon  improved  and  perfected  by  the  skalds^  or  poets. 
These  persons,  like  the  ancient  bards,  immortaUzed  in^ 
song  the  prowess  of  those  heroes  who  were  slain  in 
battle.  We  may  therefore  apply  to  them  these  lines 
from  Lucan,*®  in  which  the  Bardi  are  described, — 

"  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas  belloque  peremptas 
LiaadibiiB  in  loDgum  vates  dimittitis  sevum, 
Plarima  securi  fadistis  carmina,"  Skaldi. 

These  native,  or  Icelandic  poets,^  quickly  became 
famous,  and  visited  the  different  courts  in  northern 
Europe. 

^  Sagamenn  strictly  means  '  sayer-men ;'  for  8aga  is  derived  from 
9egia,  to  tell,  or  say. 

w  Pharsal.  i.  447. 

^  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Skalds  were, — Olaf  Hvitaskald, 
Thord  Kolbeinson,  Eiuar  Skalaglam,  Eyvind  Skaldaspillar,  Egil 
Skallagrimson,  Marcus  Skeggiason,  Ottar  Svart,  Sighvat  Thordar- 
son,  Sturla  Thordarson.  Consult  also  the  appendix  to  Wormius's 
Lit.  Run.  for  a  Skalda-tal,  or  list  of  the  Skalds. 
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The  Scandinavians  practised  the  art  of  writing ;  but, 
as  this  was  chiefly  used  for  the  record  of  their  annals 
and  historical  facts,  their  hymns  and  national  songs 
were  merely  consigned  to  memory.  Consequently 
much  of  this  sort  of  poetry  has  perished.  Also  as 
Romanism  took  root  and  spread  among  the  Icelan- 
ders, their  sagamenn  and  skalds  became  extinguished, 
and  their  oral  songs  in  commemoration  of  Odin  and 
the  pagan  deities  were  gradually  forgotten.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Icelanders  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  saved  some  of 
their  poems ;  and  it  is  in  this  alphabet  that  the  ce- 
lebrated collection  of  the  ancient  songs  of  Scandina- 
via,— called  the  *' Edda  of  Ssemund,'' — is  preserved. 
**  Even  in  Scandinavia  itself,''  say  the  authors  of  tht 
'  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,'  '^  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  hymns  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion  had  expired.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
with  what  astonishment  the  learned  men  of  Scandi- 
navia received  the  news,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  there  existed  still  in  Iceland 
the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  most  an- 
cient times  of  the  Odin  period .  The  '  Edda  Rhy  thmica, ' 
or  *  Edda  of  Saemund,'  was  sent  by  Svenson  (or  Bry- 
niolf  Svendson,  Bishop  of  Skalholt)  from  Iceland  to 
the  learned  (Icelander)  Torfaeus  (at  Copenhagen) ,  about 
that  time,  and  awoke  the  wonder  of  the  public."^^ 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Iceland,  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  that  this  collection  named  *  Edda,'  i.  e. 
a  'Great-Grandmother,' — meaning,  I  conclude,  merely 

*'  See  William  and  Mary  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  Northern 
Europe,  vol  i.  p.  25. 
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a  grandmother's  or  ancient  tales  or  songs, — was  com- 
posed or  rather  compiled,  from  Skaldic  poems  by 
Sasmund  Sigfusson,  the  priest  of  Odd^,  and  poet, — 
sumamed  Hinn  Frode,  or  *  the  Sage,' — who  died  in 
A.D.  1 133.  Much  well-founded  doubt  has  arisen,  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  Saemund  was  the  true  author, 
or  compiler,  of  these  ancient  or  Eddaic  songs.  M. 
Bergmann  concludes  that  Saemund  the  Sage  was  not 
the  author  of  this  poetical  collection.  And  he  states 
that  Snorro  Sturlason,^^  who  wrote  a  century  after 
(about  A.  D.  1230)  both  history  and  poetry,  does  not 
cite  the  Edda  in  any  of  his  works,  which  he  certainly 
would  have  done.  Consequently,  he  observes  that 
this  collection  di(]i  not  then  exist.  And  towards  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  I  may  add  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  authors  before  quoted.  "  Snorro  Stur- 
lason,  the  (reputed)  author  of  the  Prose  Edda,  spent 
sixteen  years  in  the  house  of  Saemund's  grandson. 
Ion  Loptson,  and  thus  both  Eddas  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  at  Odde/'  in  Iceland.^  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  impossible  but  Snorro  must 
have  known  of  Saemund's  Edda,  had  it  then  been 

^  This  aathor  took  some  historical  matter  from  the  poems  of  the 
Skalds  for  his  '  Heimskringla.'  In  the  preface  to  Schoning's  edition 
of  that  work,  the  Skalds  are  thus  mentioned  (vide  preface,  p.  12,  n.): — 
"  Prsecipu^  carmina  samus  secati,  quae  coram  ipsis  principihus  ant 
eorum  filiis  sunt  decantata,  vera  reputantes  omnia,  quse  istis  in  car- 
minibus  de  eorum  gestis  aut  bellis  memorise  sunt  prodita.  More 
quidem  Skaldis  est  receptum,  prsecipu^  laudare,  cui  ministrant.  Ast 
nemo  facile  auderet,  coram  ipso  principe,  laudes  et  facta  cantare,  quae 
tam  ipse  quam  alii  prsesentes  scirent  mera  esse  figmenta.  Hoc  de- 
decori,  non  laudi,  esset."  From  the  twelfth  century,  the  Skalds  were 
no  longer  heard  of ;  and  owing  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  art 
of  Skaldic  poetry,  or  Skaldekonst,  had  then  ceased. 

®  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  120, 162,  163. 
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written ;  and  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  cited, 
or  made  some  mention  of  it,  had  the  usually  received 
Icelandic  accounts  of  these  two  Eddas,  and  of  their 
two  commonly  reputed  authors  or  compilers,  been 
correct.  That  other  Edda, — the  '  Edda  Islandorum,*^ 
written  in  prose  {ingre)  is  also  well  known,  and  usually 
bears  the  title  of  the  *  Snorra  Edda,'  from  its  supposed 
author,  the  same  Snorro ;  but  which,  according  to  M. 
Bergmann,  was  the  composition  of  a  grammarian  of 
Iceland,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  question  need  not  be  here  examined. 

In  fact,  both  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Ekldas,  which  are 
often  called  the  Younger  and  Elder  Eddas,  seem  to 
belong  to  about  the  same  period.  M.  Bergmann  says, 
**  The  Edda  of  Snorro^  appears  to  us  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  Edda  of  Ssemund ;"  and  he  brings  for- 
ward several  grounds  in  support  of  his  opinion,  which 

^  The  Danish  professor,  Peter  John  Resen,  published  "Ekida 
Islandorum,  anno  1215  Islandic^  conscripta,  per  Snorronem  Starlse 
(filiam)  nunc  primum  Islandic^,  Daniel,  et  Latin^  in  lucem  edita. 
Havn.  1665."  And"Ekld8e  Ssemundianae,  pars  dicta  'Havamaal/ 
compleza  Ethicam  Odini ;  estque  et  Islandic^  et  Latin^,  1665."  And 
also  "Ekids  Ssemundianse '  Voluspa/  continens  Philosophiam  Danorum 
Norwegorumque  antiquissimam,  1665."  But  the  Prose,  or  "Snorra 
Edda,"  was  more  accurately  published  by  Rask,  at  Stockholm,  in  1 81 8. 

"  The  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  ix.  8vo  edit.  1824, 
p.  97),  says  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  contains  "some 
thousand  MSS."  Here  "they  showed  to  us  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
fklda  by  Snorro,  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  same  by  Ismund :  also  a 
MS.  collection  of  histories  in  the  Icelandic  language,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  called  Codex  Flateyensis."  But  I  must  observe  that  what 
the  learned  traveller  describes  as  the  9ame  (Edda)  "  by  Ismund,"  is 
most  likely  the  poetical  Edda  of  Ssmund.  And  the  Codex  Flatey- 
ensis, or  "  Flateyar  Annall,"  is  a  collection  of  annals,  which  was  begun 
by  Are  {Hinn  Frodf)  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
so  called  from  Flatoe,  an  Icelandic  islet,  where  it  was  preserved. 
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I  need  not  here  detail,  or  try  to  determine.  ''  As  the 
first  Edda  received  the  name  of  Snorro/'  continues  the 
same  writer,  ''  the  second  received  that  of  Saemund, — 
either,  because  the  author  of  the  collection  really  be- 
lieved that  the  songs  had  been  composed  (or  compiled) 
oy  Saemund,  or  because  he  wished  merely  to  place  in 
his  titlepage  a  name  not  less  eminent  than  that  of 
Snorro/'  And  I  may  remark  that  the  former,  or  Pro- 
saic, Edda,  though  curious,  is  mixed  with  some  extra- 
vagancies, and  even  wild  stories,  and  that  it  is  justly 
esteemed  greatly  inferior  to  the  Poetic  Edda, — which 
is  an  invaluable  monument  of  the  early, — indeed  often 
sublime  and  vigorous,  beauty  of  the  genius  and  mental 
power  of  the  northern  nations. 

The  poems  preserved  in  the  Saemund  Edda  are  Epic, 
and  chiefly  include  the  earliest  ideas  of  cosmogony  as 
well  as  mythological  and  historical  traditions ;  the  for- 
mer represent  gods  and  goddesses  alone,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  various  deeds  and  passions ;  whilst  the 
latter,  seemingly  more  modern,  treat  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  originally  historical,  but  in  time  rendered  fa- 
bulous by  poetry  and  tradition.  "To  the  antiquity 
of  some  of  these  songs  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
fix  a  limit.  They  bear  all  the  traces  of  the  remotest 
age.  They  carry  you  back  to  the  East,  the  original 
region  of  the  Grothic  race.  They  give  you  glimpses 
of  the  Gudaheim,  or  '  home  of  the  gods,'  aiid  of  the  " 
sources  ''of  tradition.  They  bear  you  on  in  that 
direction  towards  the  primeval  period  of  one  tongue, 
and  one  religion;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Edda,  of  that 
still  [greater  God,  *whom  no  one  dared  to  name,'**^ 
thelAllfadir,  or  Father  of  All. 

^  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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I  will  here  give  the  following  verses  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poems  of  this  Edda;  they  are  taken  frotn  that 
called  *  Voluspa,**^  or  the  Prophetesses  (Valas)  *  Vi- 
sions,' a  mythological  poem,  which,  in  a  form  of  pro- 
phetic visions,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
noble  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  and  written,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  heathen  religion  in  Scandinavia. 
Indeed,  the  poetry  of  the  *  Voluspa ' — 

"  By  (Vala's)  Bard,  a  magic  name  " — 

is,  according  to  M.  Bergmann,  very  natural  and  simple, 
and  he  thinks  must  have  been  composed  in  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  words  are,  "  II  faut 
dire  que  I'idee  en  est  grande  et  Texecution  en  tout 
digne  du  sujet ;  la  disposition  des  parties  est  bien  or- 
donn^e,  le  style  presque  toujours  noble  et  po^tique, 
I'ensemble  et  I'effet  imposants  et  majestueux." 

^ Sdl  tekr  sortna,  sigr  fold  i  mar; 
Hverfii  af  himni  heidar  stiomur; 
Geysar  eimi  vid  aldur-nara ; 
Leikr  h&r  hiti  vid  himin  si&lfan. 

*^  SSr  hon  upp-koma  odru  sinni 
lord  or  oegi  idia  groena; 
Falla  forsar,  flygr  orn  yfir 
Sft-er  a  fialli  fiska  veidir. 

"  Sal  sSr  hon  standa  sdlo  fegra^ 
Gulli  thaktan  &  Oimli  h&m ; 
Thar  skulo  dyggvar  drdttir  byggia, 
Ok  urn  aldur-daga  yndis  nidta/' 


^  '  Vdlaspd'  is  derived  from  vala,  or  vblva,  a  '  divinereBs/  or  pro- 
phetess, and  in  the  genitive  case  v6lu,  Vala,  the  verb,  is '  to  conceal/ 
*and  v^,  a  '  mystery.'  Also,  spd  is  a  '  vision/  or  prophecy ;  in  Scotch, 
spae,  *  to  prophesy/     Tacitus  (De  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  8)  mentions  the 
Prophetess  Veleda,  and  saya,  among  the  Germans  the  females  were 
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These  verees  I  have  thus  literally  translated : — 

"  The  sun  begins  to  darken^  the  earth  sinks  heavily  into 
the  sea ; 
From  the  heaven  disappear  the  shining  stars;^ 
Jets  qfsteam^^  rise  about  the  world's  destroying  fire; 
The  powerful  flame  acts  against  the  very  heaven. 

She  sees  up-coming  afresh 

An  ESarth  in  the  Ocean  richly  green ; 

There  waterfEdls  descend,  flies  the  Eme^^  over  it, 

And  pounces  from  the  felPs  top  upon  fishes. 

^*  A  Hall  she  sees,  more  splendid  than  the  Sun, 
To  stand,  covered  with  gold,  in  the  glorious  Gimli;^^ 
There  the  righteous  people  shall  inhabit. 
And  shall  enjoy  eternal  happiness.'^ 

The  '  Visions  of  Vala '  here  cited  are  taken  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem ;  they  relate  to  the  destruction 
of  the  existing,  but  wicked,  world,  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  one,  in  which  no  evil  shall  appear,  and  the  right- 
eous will  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  bliss.  Surely 
the  poet  thus  conveys  a  ray  derived  from  the  light  of 
Christian  views ! 

supposed  to  foresee  future  events.     So  VeMa  may  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  v^l,  '  a  mystery/  and  edda,  a  '  great-grandmother.' 

^  So  we  read  m  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  29 :  "  The  sun  shall  be  dark- 
ened, and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fiall 
rom  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  he  shaken."  And 
compare  Isaiah  xiii.  10. 

^  I  have  rendered  the  word  Geysar  by  'jets  of  steam,'  which  here 
seem  more  appropriate  than  'jets,  or  columns,  of  boiling  water.'  This 
is  probably  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Geysars. 

^^  Erne,  called  dm  in  the  *  Fauna  Suedca,'  is  the  Golden  E^le, 
which  is  known  to  inhabit  Iceland,  and  feeds,  among  other  substances, 
on  different  sorts  of  fish. 

Gimli  here  doubtless  signifies  '  heaven,'  or  the  abode   of  ever- 
lasting happiness. 

2b2 
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"The  great  antiquity  of  the  'Eddaic  Poems,'  is 
shown  by  their  being  all  composed  in  that  simple,  an- 
tique style,  which  is  called  the  fornyrdalag  (the  ^  narra- 
tive measure,'  from  being  much  like  (2at7y  speech),  hav- 
ing little  or  no  alliteration  (without  terminal  rhymes), 
and  consisting  of  strophes  of  six  or  eight  lines,  having 
four  long  syllables  in  each  line.  The  Skalds  of  and 
after  the  seventh  century  rarely  used  the  fornyrdalag^ 
or  ancient  manner,  but  the  drottqvadi^  or  heroic  mea- 
sure, toglag  (of  Olafsen),  and  the  runhenda  (or  *  popular 
measure')  having  alliterations  and  rhymes,  and  also 
omqvadi  (or  vidqvadi),  or  refrains.  The  death-song  of 
Ragnor  Lodbrog,  which  was  composed  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century ,^^  is  marked  by  the  peculiar 
alliterations  of  the  later  Skalds,  and  sufficiently  shows 
that  the  songs  of  the  Edda  were  of  an  earlier  period 
than  that." 

This  is  one  of  the  last  strophes  of '  Lodbrog's  Death- 
song,'  or  Lodbrokar-Qvida : — 

"  Hiuggom  ver  med  hiaurvi ! 
Hardla  lidr  at  arfe. 
Grimt  stendr  grand  af  nathri. 
G6in  byggir  sal  hiarta. 
Vsentom  hins  at  Vithris 
Vaundr  i  EUo  standi* 
Sonom  minom  man  svella 
Sinn  faudor  r&din  verda. 
Ei  mano  snarpir  sveinar 
Sitt  kyrt  vera  lata.'' 


^*  Hewitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  yol.  i.  p.  204.  These 
authors  say,  "  the  eighth  century."  The  true  date  appears  to  be  about 
A.D.  865.  Sharon  Turner  (book  iii.  chap.  3)  states,  our  most 
respectable  chronicles  mark  a.d  787  as  the  date  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Northmen  (Danes)  on  the  English  coasts.     He  also 
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"  We  have  hewn  with  the  sabre !  Now  to  my  heir  devolves 
the  crown.  Grim  seem  the  terrors  of  the  adder.  Serpents 
nestle  within  my  heart's  recesses^  yet  'tis  the  cordial  of  my 
soul  that  Vithris's  lance  shall  soon  stick  fast  in  Ella.  My 
sons  will  swell  with  vengeance  at  their  parent's  doom ;  those 
generous  youths  will,  sure,  forgo  the  sweets  of  peace."^ 

From  these  specimens  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
poetry  of  Iceland  is  not  arranged  by  metres,  or  feet, 
as  that  of  Rome  and  Greece ;  but  its  chief  character, 
in  every  sort  of  verse,  consists  ojf  initial  letter-rhyming, 
or  alliteration ;  whilst  the  true,  or  terminal,  rhyming, 
(called  hending  in  Icelandic,)  is  only  used  in  some 
kinds  of  verse.  The  number  of  long  (JLdngar)  syllables 
is  also  much  considered.  The  Icelandic  poems  are 
nearly  always  divided  into  strophes,  or  stanzas  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  verses,  and  occasionally  of  more. 

says  (note  3,  chap.  4),  Ragnor  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  king,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Egbert  and  Ethalwolf.  Lodbrog  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  when  Ella  was  king  of  the  north  portion 
called  Bernicia,  who  took  him  prisoner  after  a  severe  engagement. 
Ella  cast  him  into  prison,  where  according,  to  the  legend,  he  suffered 
a  cruel  death  among  snakes  and  other  reptiles.  Ella  himself  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes  near  York,  in  £67.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  Lodbrog  was  cast  on  the  Northumbrian  shore,  some- 
what north  of  Alnmouth ;  thence  advancing  southward  with  his  pira- 
tical comrades  he  was  attacked  by  Ella.  The  place  where  this  oc- 
curred is  possibly  commemorated  by  the  modem  name  of  Lesbury» 
between  Alnmouth  and  Alnwick ;  for,  in  that  parish,  common  report 
has  long  mentioned  the  digging  up  of  "bones  of  giants."  Lea- 
bury  is  easily  corrupted  from  Lodbrog ;  Lodburg,  Lodbury,  Losbury. 
^*  Page  31.  'Lodbrokar-Qvida,' translated  by  Rev.  James  Johnstone^ 
17S2.  According  to  Turner,  these  youths  did  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  Ella  for  their  parent's  sad  doom ;  "  they  divided  his  back,  spread 
his  ribs  into  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  agonized  his  lacerated  flesh 
by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimulant."  (Anglo-Saxons,  book  \\u 
chap.  5.) 
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The  principal  kinds  of  Icelandic  poetry  are  the  !EJpic 
and  Lyric ;  but  the  Didactic,  especially  the  Dramatic, 
sort  was  quite  unknown.  Psalms  and  popular  songs 
are  more  recent.  In  modern  poetry,  fomyrdalag,  with 
alliteration,  though  without  terminal  rhyming,  is  still 
practised.  Ballads,  or  lays  (rtmwr) ,  are  now  common ; 
the  lines  of  which  always  end  with  true  rhymes. 

The  brief  notice  of  Icelandic  history  and  literature 
here  intended,  forbids  me  from  attempting  to  examine 
the  mythology  of  Iceland.  The  subject  is  nevertheless 
one  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  ethnologist,  but 
also  to  the  antiquary ;  and  it  is  likewise  one  of  vast 
extent, — for  it  would  necessarily  comprise  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  nations 
in  Scandinavia. 

Among  those  works  which  have  already  been  writ- 
ten on  Scandinavian  mythology,  I  may  mention  the 

*  Deutsche  Mythologie,'  by  Herr  J.  Grimm ;  *  Der 
My  thus  von  Th6r,*  by  Herr  L.  Uhland  ;  the  *  Lexicon 
Mythologiae  Borealis/  by  Finn  Magnusson ;  the  *  Nor- 
thern Antiquities,'  translated  from  the  work  of  P.  H. 
Mallet,  professor  at  Copenhagen,  including  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Edda,  and  other  pieces  from  the  ancient  Ice- 
landic language  (2  vols.  Lond.  1 770) ; — in  this  able 
publication.  Mallet  received  much  assistance  from  the 
eminent  Icelander,  Jon  Eyrickson ;  '  On  Odin  and  the 
Mythology  of  the  Northern  Nations,'  by  Herr  von 
Suhm ;  also  the  work,  here  often  cited,  which  was 
published  (in  Paris,  in  1838)  by  M.  Bergmann,  and 
from  which  I  have  derived  great  help. 

After   the  manner  of   the  Skalds,   the    Sagamenn 

*  Sayer-men,*  or  narrators  of  events,  were,  for  many 
ages,  in  Iceland,  nearly  equally  famous.    They  also  tra- 
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veiled  through  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  visiting 
the  different  courts  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  from 
their  memories  the  prose  narratives,  or  Sagas,  which 
were  often  mixed  with  romantic  and  fabulous  tradi-> 
tions. 

Sharon  Turner,  however,  considers  that  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Sagas  and  northern  chronicles  cannot  be 
strictly  depended  upon.^*  This  is  partly  to  be  expected 
with  reference  to  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  seeing  that  the 
narrators  at  first  lived  so  isolated  from  European  know- 
ledge and  civilization.  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
recollect,  that  the  accounts  given  in  one  important 
Saga  are  often  confirmed  by  the  relations  detailed  in 
another,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  generally  faithful 
records  of  northern  history. 

Herr  N.  M.  Petersen  tells  us, — "  In  the  Sagas  the 
predominant  idea  is  not  that  pf  describing  the  trans- 
actions of  an  entire  race  or  country,  but  only  of  de- 
picting the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  or  that  race ; 
they  are  therefore  neither  dry  annals,  nor  regular  his- 
tory; and  out  of  this  peculiar  constitution  arise  ex- 
cellencies and  defects  which  distinguish  them  as  unique 
in  their  kind  from  the  history  of  every  other  people. 
They  are,  namely,  representations  of  real  occurrences, 
yet  have  the  appearance  of  romance ;  and  they  preserve 
for  the  most  part  an  accurate  chronology." 

And  Miiller,  the  eminent  author  of  the  '  Saga  Li- 
brary,'writes^® — **The  Sagas  afford  a  representation 
of  life,  both  public  and  private,  the  actions  and  mer- 
cantife  voyages  of  the  Icelanders;  they  present,  at 
the  same  time,  a  field,  which  comprises  their  complete 

^^  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii.  chap.  3. 

^^  MiiUer's  preface.  Saga  Bibliothek,  vol.  i.  Copenhagen,  1817. 
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social  condition,  whilst  the  number  of  these  local  and 
personal  memoirs,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  enable  us  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  Icelandic 
history  from  the  early  settlements  in  that  island  even 
to  our  own  age.     The  Sagakonst^  or  *  story-art,'  that 
at  the  many  friendly  meetings  and  noble  feasts  kept 
up  a  social  amusement,  was  ever  awake  for  new  facts 
and  fresh  transactions.     The  Icelanders,  indeed,  de- 
rived these  events  and  facts  from  the  oral  traditions 
and  reminiscences  of  ancient  days,  which  the  poems 
of  their  ancestors  had  preserved,  as  well  as  from  the 
transactions  which  had  occurred  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  North,  and  which  were  made  known  to  them  by 
their  subsequently  frequent  voyagers.     Consequently 
the  Sagamenn  became  the  relaters  of  most  occurrences 
in  the  North,  and  when,  by  the  means  of  Christianity, 
they  learned  the  literature  of  other  nations,  they  be- 
came annalists  and  historians.     So  then  the  Icelandic 
republic  is  important  to  us,  not  only  as  a  free  country, 
but  as  the  nurse  of  northern  history.     An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mode  in  which  the  Eddas,  or  ancient 
poems,  and  the  Sagas,  or  historical  stories,  were  re- 
ceived as  traditions   throughout   Iceland,   can  alone 
show  the  probability  of  their  being  authentic.     From 
a  comparison  of  the  very  many  stories  and  accounts 
that  belong  to  the  island  itself,  with  those  which  con- 
cern the  other  nations  in  the  North,  the  amount  of 
truthfulness  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  latter  can 
be  the  more  readily  determined.     And  since  the  Sagas 
relating  to  Iceland  are  not  only  abundant,  but  likewise 
present  many  characters  in  common,  it  is  not  difficult, 
by  comparing  them,  to  fix,  from  internal  and  external 
evidence,  upon  their  precise  age.    Hence,  from  settled 
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modes  of  comparison,  we  may  judge  by  internal  evi- 
dence, whether  a  Saga  really  pertains  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  North,  or  whether  it  be  only  the  romance  of 
a  more  recent  period. 

^'  But  if  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  describing  domestic 
events,  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligion of  the  North,  and  declare  its  great  influence, 
they  become  important,  on  the  same  account,  both  to 
Britons,  who  are  so  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the 
Scandinavian  races,  and  to  many  other  nations  in 
Europe." 

The  Saga  literature  is  very  extensive ;  **  it  consists 
of  above  two  hundred  volumes.  The  lists  of  these  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Series  Dynastarum  et  Regum  Daniae' 
of  Torfaeus,  in  Miiller's  '  Saga  Bibliothek,'  and  in 
'Bjorn  Haldorson,'  show  that  these  productions  are 
almost  innumerable."^® 

Mr.  Laing,  the  translator  of  the  '  Heimskringla,' 
"justly  remarks  on  this  wonderful  activity  of  the 
Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  mind,  during  the  five  cen- 
turies, from  the  time  of  Bede,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  to  that  of  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  thir- 
teenth, as  throwing  completely  into  the  shade  the 
literary  achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of 
our  ancestors,  not  only  in  amount,  but  in  spirit  and 
originality.  While  the  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers  are 
heavy  and  prosaic,  the  Skalds  and  Sagamenn  of  Ice- 
land are  full  of  life  and  imagination,  as  well  as  of  his- 
toric knowledge.  "^^ 

^^  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Bom.  of.N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  The 
Sagas  may  be  classed  under  several  heads,  as  the  fabulous,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  biographical,  and  the  historical. 

^  Ibid.  p.  178. 
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Any  more  particular  notice  respecting  the  prose 
writers,  historians,  and  chroniclers  of  Iceland  will  be 
unnecessary ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  observe, 
that  that  island  produced  several  able  historians, 
amongst  whom  were  Islief,  the  first  Icelandic  annalist 
and  bishop  (who  was  alive  in  1078),  Are  the  Learned, 
and  Saemund  Sigfusson, — previous  to  the  appearance 
of  any  authors  on  history  among  the  Danes,  or  Nord- 
menn.  And  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  richer  na- 
tives of  that  island,  which  is  almost  out  of  the  civilized 
world,  exceedingly  barren  by  nature,  and  deprived  of 
so  many  of  the  advantages  of  more  southern  climes, 
were  by  no  means  behind  their  more  fortunate  friends 
in  eastern  Europe,  although  separated  from  them  by 
such  an  extent  of  ocean,  in  cultivating  their  mental  en- 
ergies, and  in  producing  for  themselves  a  rich,  varied, 
and  original  literature. 

Owing  also  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  days  in 
their  continued  winter,  and  as  little  or  no  outdoor 
work  could  be  carried  on  during  that  inclement  season, 
even  the  poorer  Icelanders,  compelled  to  be  within- 
doors, enjoyed  more  than  ample  time  for  study  and 
literary  pursuits.  So  these  causes, .  combined  with 
their  want  of  au  extensive  commerce  and  of  many 
mercantile  employments,  naturally  made  them  seek 
pleasure  and  occupation  in  committing  to  memory 
numerous  poetical  narrations,  as  well  as  the  accounts 
of  interesting  events,  which  at  length  they  learned  to 
preserve  by  writing,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  their  families  and  posterity. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  make  slight  mention  of  the 
most  important  work  of  the  native  Icelandic  histo- 
rians, and  which  has  lately  been  translated  into  English 
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by  Mr.  S.  Laing.  *'  This,  which  is  a '  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway/  and  merely  called  '  Heimskringla/ 
from  the  first  leading  word  of  the  manuscript,  heims^ 
kringla^  or  'home-circle/  the  circle  of  the  earth,  is 
an  admirable  history  (by  Snorro  Sturlason)  of  a  great 
portion  of  Northern  Europe,  from  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era,  or  soon  after  it,  to  1177,  or  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  II.,  or 
one  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  traces  Odin  and  his  Asar  from  the  East — 
that  is,  from  Asaland,  and  Asgard,  its  chief  city — to 
the  North,  gives  us  the  settlement  of  Scandinavia,  and 
then  the  contests  amongst  its  petty  kings  till  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  established  as  three  com- 
pact nations,  each  under  its  own  monarch.  It  includes 
the  Vikingr  (sea-roving,  or  pirate)  expeditions  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the  discovery  also  of  (a 
portion  of)  the  coast  of  America.  It  details  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  that  of  England. 
And  this  it  does,  not  in  the  dry  manner  too  common 
with  chroniclers,  but  with  a  life  and  freshness  which 
belong  only  to  true  genius."^® 

Instead  of  adding  any  specimens  of  prose  in  the 
old  Norse  or  Icelandic  language,  I  purpose,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  plan  I  adopted  in  my  former  memoir, 
*  On  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  Languages,'  ^^  to  sub- 
join here  a  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  different 
dialects  of  the  Northern  tongues.  The  comparative 
linguist  will  thus  be  enabled  at  once  to  trace  the  re- 

^®  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
^^  See  Tnins.  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  340-1,  Second 
Series. 
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semblances  and  differences  that  occur  in  each  of  them 
respectively. 

I.  Runic  » 

Fader  uor,  som  est  i  himlum, 

1.  Halgad  worde  thitt  nama. 

2.  Tilkomme  thitt  rikie. 

3.  Skie  thin  vilie,  sosom  i  himmalan,  so  och  po  jor- 

danne. 

4.  Wort  dachlicha  brodh  gif  os  i  dagh. 

5.  Ogh  forlat  os  uora  skuldar,  sosom  ogh  vi  forlate 

them  OS  skyldighe  are. 

6.  Ogh  inled  os  ikkie  i  frestalsan, 

7.  Utan  frels  os  ifra  ondo. 

Ty  rikiad  ar  thitt^  ogh  maghtan,  ogh  harligheten,  i  ewig- 
het.    Aman. 

II.    ICELANDIC.^^ 

Fader  vor,  thu  som  ert  a  himnum^ 

1.  Helgest  thitt  nafn. 

2.  Tilkome  thitt  Hike. 

3.  Verde  thinn  vilie,  so  a  jordu,  sem  a  himne. 

4.  Gieff  thu  OSS  i  dag  vort  daglegt  braud. 

5.  Og  fiergieff  oss  vorar  skulder,  so  sem  vier  fierer- 

giefum  vorum  skoldinautum. 

6.  Og  inleid  oss  ecke  i  freistne, 

7.  Heldr  frelsa  thu  oss  fra  illu. 

Thuiad   thitt  et  Hiked,  og  maatr,  og  dyrd,  in  alld  er 
allda.     Amen, 

^  Vide  'Oratio  Dominica,  HoXvyXunro^,  UoXv/xo/d^os/  Lond. 
CI3I0CC.  The  original  is  also  given  (p.  22)  in  Runic  chauBcters. 
"  Auctor  Fr.  Junius  P.  F." 

^^  Ilnd.  p.  23.  Adelung, '  Mithridates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  308,  gives,  in  his 
version,  taken  from  the  '  Icelandic  Bible'  of  1584,  the  following  dif- 
ferent readings : — '  dageligt/  in  4 ;  '  firigief,'  '  firergieiun,'  and  'skull- 
duuautum,'  in  5;  and  'Thuiat,'  'er,'  'Maattr/  'um  allder  Allda,* 
in  the  last  lines. 
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III.  Norwegian.^' 
Wor  Fader,  du  som  est  y  himmelen, 

1.  Gehailiget  worde  dit  nafn. 

2.  Tilkomma  os  riga  dit. 

3.  Din  wilia  geskia  paa  jorden,  som  handt  er  adi 

himmelen. 

4.  Oiff  OS  y  tag  wort  dagliga  brouta. 

5.  Och  forlaet  os  wort  skioldt,  som  wy  forlata  wora 

skioldonar. 

6.  Och  lad  os  icke  komma  voi  fristelse, 

7.  Man  pals  os  fra  onet. 

Thy  rigit  er  dit,  macht,  och  kracht,  fra  evighait  til  evig- 
hait.    Amen, 

IV.  Swedish.®* 
Fader  war,  som  ast  i  himmelen, 

1.  Helgat  warde  titt  nampn. 

2.  Till  komme  titt  ricke. 

3.  Skee  tin  wilie  sa  pa  jordenne  som  i  himmelen. 

4.  Wart  dagliga  brod  giff  oss  i  dagh. 

5.  Och  forlat  oss  wara  skulder,  sa  som  ock  wiforlaten 

them  oss  skyldige  aro. 

6.  Och  in  leed  oss  icke  i  frestelse, 

7.  Ut  an  firals  oss  i  fra  ondo. 

T^  riiket  ar  titt,  och  machten,  och  harligheten,  i  ewig- 
heet.    Amen. 

V.  Danish.^ 
Wor  Fader  i  himmelen, 

1.  HeUigt  Torde  dit  naffn. 

2.  Tilkomme  dit  rige. 

3.  Worde  din  willie,  paa  jorden  sam  i  himmelen. 

4.  Giff  oss  i  dag  vort  daglige  bred. 

®  *  Oratio  Dominica/  p.  48 ;  the  marginal  reference  beiDg  "  auc- 
tor  Micraliwt,  p.  124."     Adelung  ('  Mithridates/  toI.  ii.  p.  304) 
reads  *  ickie/  and  '  udi '  for  voi,  in  6. 
»  Ihid.  p.  48.     '*  Auctor  Bibl.  Suec.  Stockholm,  4." 
"  Ibid.  p.  65.   ••  Auctor  N.  T.  Hutt.  Norib.  1599," 
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5.  Oc  forlad   oss  vor  skyld,  som  wi  forlade  vore 

skyldener. 

6.  Oc  leed  oss  icke  i  fristelse, 
7*  Men  frelss  oss  fra  ont. 

Thi  rigit  er  dit,  oc  krafft,  oc  herlighed,  i  ewighed.    Amen, 

VI.  Orcadian  {Orkneys).^ 
Favor  i  ir  i  chimrie, 

1.  Helleur  ir  i  nam  thite. 

2.  Gilla  cosdum  thite  cumma. 

3.  Veya  thine  mota  vara  gort  o  yarn  sinna  gort  i 

chimrie. 

4.  Ga  Tus  da  on  da  dalight  brow  vora. 

5.  Firgiye  vus  sinna  vora,   sin   vee  firgive   sindara 

mutha  vus. 

6.  Lyv  us  ick  ye  i  tuntation, 

7«  Min  delivera  vus  fro  ott  ilt.    Amen. 

VII.  Anglo-Saxon.®*  ^ 
Feether  ure,  thu  the  eart  on  heofenum, 

1.  Si  thin  nama  gehalgod. 

2.  To-becume  thin  rice. 

3.  Gewurthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan,  swa-swa  on  heo- 

fenum. 

4.  Ume  dasghwamlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  dseg. 

5.  And  forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa-swa  we  forgyfath 

urum  gyltendum. 

6.  And  ne  gelsedde  thu  us  on  costnunge, 
7*  Ac  alys  us  of  yfele.     Sothlike. 

VIII.  Old  English.®^ 

Our  Fadir,  that  art  in  hevenes, 

1.  Halowid  be  thy  name. 

2.  Thy  kingdom  come  to. 

3.  Be  thy  will  done  as  in  heven  and  in  eryth  to. 

^  *  Oratio  Dominica/  p.  65. 

^  Ibid,  p.  53.  "  Auctor  Fr.  Jonii,  Goth,  et  Anglo-Saxon  Vers." 

^  Ibid.  p.  66.    "  Auctor  Joan  Wideff,  circa  an.  1380.— Matt,  vi." 
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4.  Gif  US  this  day  our  breede^  our  daily  substance. 

5.  And  forgive  to  ous  our  debtis  as  we  forgiven  to 

our  debtours. 

6.  And  lead  ous  not  into  temptation, 
7*  But  deliver  ous  from  yvel.    Amen. 

The  first  version  of  the  *  Lord's  Prayer '  here  given 
is  in  Runic>  which  is  the  earliest  dialect  of  the  Norwe- 
gians or  Nordmenn,  and  is  a  little  different  from  the 
Islenzka  tunga,  or  Icelandic, — the  old  Norse  (Norska)^ 
No.  II.  I  have  not  thought  necessary  to  transcribe 
it  in  the  Runic  characters  {Runar)y  those  singular,  stiff, 
black,  and  rudely  formed  letters,  which  were  taken  to 
Iceland  by  the  earliest  colonists  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  were  chiefly  in  use  there  until  about  the  year  1057, 
when  Bishop  Islief  introduced  the  method  of  writing 
with  the  Latin  alphabet.  To  the  Runar^  some  Scandi- 
navian authors  see  a  resemblance,  as  well  in  the  forms 
of  the  earliest  Greek  letters  as  in  their  number ;  and 
they  deduce  therefrom  a  proof  of  the  migration  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Duxine.^    The 

^  The  Scandinavians  are  considered  to  have  originally  emigrated 
from  the  country  of  the  Asir,  or  ^sir, — the  Asai  probably,  who  were 
a  renowned  Scythian  race,  whose  capital  was  Asgard,  meaning  the 
'  fence/  or  '  fort/  of  the  Asir,  and  which  was  situate  somewhere  near 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Jomandez  (about  a.o.  552),  whom  so  many 
authors  have  implicitly  followed,  says  the  Goths  issued  from  Seanzia, 
which  he  incorrectly  calls  "  insula/'  "  of&cina  gentium,"  and  "  va- 
gina nationum/'  This  Scandinavian  territory,  covered  with  mountains, 
forests,  and  lakes,  was  for  long  after  our  era  very  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  the  earliest  colonizers  of  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
historians,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatian  Getse,  the  Gothi, 
and  some  other  Scythian  tribes,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  Palus  Mceotis.  It  will  therefbre 
appear  that  these  observations  of  Gibbon  are  more  true  than  he 
perhaps  conceived  them  to  be : — "  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
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word  RUnar  occurs  in  the  following  line  from  the  an- 
cient poem  Voluspa, — 

"  Ok  &  Fimbult^s  fomar  Riinar/'* 

Long  before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  northern 
Europe,  Runic  characters  were  general ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  certain  writings  and  inscrip- 
tions some  time  afterwards: — principally  indeed  on 
the  bautaateiuir ^  or  tombstones, and  on  stafvar^  or  staves. 
As  the  noun  rdn  signifies  both  a  ^  mystery/  or  secret, 
and  a  *  writing,'^  so  riinar^  or  Runic  writings,  were 

century,  and  after  the  conqaest  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  in  possession  of 
present  greatness,  very  natarally  indulged  themselves  in  the  prospect 
of  past  and  of  future  glory.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements. 
The  principal  minister  of  the  Court  of  Ravenna,  the  learned  Cassio- 
doruK,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a  Gothic  History, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  books,  now  reduced  to  the  imperfect  abridg- 
ment of  Jomandez.  These  writers  passed  with  the  most  artful  con- 
ciseness over  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  celebrated  its  successful 
valour,  and  adorned  the  triumph  with  many  Asiatic  trophies  that 
more  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of  Scythia."  He  adds  after- 
wards : — *'The  tribes  that  fought  under  the  Gothic  banners,  are 
sometimes  distinguished  and  sometimes  confounded  in  the  imperfect 
histories  of  that  age ;  and  as  the  barbarian  fleets  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  the  vague  but  familiar  appellation  of 
Scythians  was  frequently  bestowed  on  the  mixt  multitude."  To  this 
he  annexes  the  following  note  : — "  Zosimus  and  the  Greeks  (as  the 
author  of  the  '  Philopatris')  give  the  name  of  Scythians  to  those 
whom  Jomandez  and  the  Latin  writers  constantly  represent  as 
Goths."  (Gibbon,  Rom.  £m.  vol.  i.  ch.  10.)  I  may  also  remark  that 
Procopius  (lib.  iv.)  expressly  says  the  Goths  came  from  the  Moeotis. 

^  Verse  242,  literally,  '  and  the  fore  (former)  runea  of  Fimbultyr/ 
but  commonly  translated,  '  and  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Fimboltyr.' 

^  But  Olaus  Wormius  says  the  word  Runes,  or  Rdnar,  signifies 
the  same  as  Rynner,  which  means  the '  furrows  made  by  a  plou^  ' 
{vide  De  Lit.  Run.  p.  3).  The  mode  of  cutting,  or  inscribing,  the 
Runic  letters  on  stone  or  wood,  is  not  unlike  a  plough-furrow. 
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considered  by  ignorant  persons  as  possessing  some  ma- 
gical power,  a  sort  of  literary  witchcraft.®* 

The  original  dialect  of  the  Icelandic  is  chiefly  re- 
tained in  poetry,  and  there  remain  in  the  poetical 
compositions  of  the  island  some  ancient  forms  of 
writing  and  grammatical  peculiarities,  which  it  will  be 
superfluous  here  to  detail.  But  the  same  pronunci- 
ation of  the  language,  with  very  slight  exceptions, 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Iceland,  and  it  is 
found  to  be,  even  among  the  common  people,  nearly 
identical ;  thus  showing  that  Von  Troil  ^  is  incorrect 
in  considering  that  there  are  as  many  as  four  chief 
dialects  of  the  Icelandic.  At  Reikjavik,  and  in  other 
ports,  however,  the  common  class  use  many  Danish 
words,  which  they  have  learned  from  the  sailors  and 
merchants  trading  with  Denmark. 

I  may  observe  that  the  pronunciation  of  Icelandic 
is  perfectly  regular,  and  quite  answering  to  the  mode 
of  spelling.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
the  vowels  have  two  sounds; — one  hard,  which  is 
marked  by  an  accent  over  it ;  the  other  is  soft. 
Hence  attention  to  the  accenting  and  pronouncing  of 
words  is  verv  essential,  for  otherwise  the  same  word 
would  be  confounded  with  another  totally  different 
meaning, — thus,  Aer,  'here/  Aer,  *army;'  /^dr,  *  bor- 
rowed;' ledr,  *  leather;'  wn,  *  wine;'  wn,  friend  ;'  iwajrr, 
*  son-in-law ;'  mcigr,  'meagre;'   setti,  'seventh;'  setti^ 

•*  Bishop  Percy  haa  well  said, — "  No  barbarous  people  were  so 
addicted  to  writing,  as  appears  from  the  inoumerable  quantity  of 
Bunic  inscriptions  scattered  all  over  the  North ;  no  barbarous  people 
ever  held  letters  in  higher  reverence,  ascribing  the  invention  of  them 
to  their  chief  deity  (Odin),  and  attributing  to  the  letters  them- 
selves supernatural  virtues.*' 

^  See  Adelung,  *  Mithridates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

VOL.  VI.  2  C 
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^  set/  etc.  In  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Ice- 
landic, the  first  syllable  has  always  a  full  and  long 
sound  ;  the  second  is  short.  In  words  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  second  syllable  is  longer  than  the  third ; 
as  mdnneskjdj  *  mankind.'  In  words  of  four  sylla- 
bles, the  third  is  a  long  one,  as  dmnningr^  '  winnings  ;' 
except  indeed  in  compound  words  of  the  two  last  in- 
stances, the  last,  if  a  monosyllable,  is  long,  as  paper- 
sarkf  *  paper-sheet,'  mdnneskjutigty  *  man-like/  R  or 
ur  terminal,  is  esteemed  in  prose  as  a  short  syllable, 
but  in  poetry  it  is  rarely  pronounced.  Single  conso- 
nants always  render  the  preceding  vowel  long;  and 
double  consonants  have  a  hard  pronunciation,  even 
after  accented  vowels.  In  a  word  having  three  con- 
sonants together,  the  weakest  is  not  pronounced,  as 
volgt  sounds  voltt ;  fyrstr^  fisstr.  A  nasal  sound  is 
given  to  all  diphthongs  and  vowels  before  the  letters  m 
and  fi,  except  when  a  consonant  intervenes.  A  simple 
vowel,  that  is,  one  not  accented,  at  the  end  of  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  is  in  poetry  and  conversation 
omitted  before  a  word  commencing  with  a  vowel. 

In  the  modern  Icelandic  some  variations  in  writing 
are  apparent ;  such  as  the  terminations  of  many  words 
in  ur  for  r ;  bl  iovfl ;  ft  for  pt ;  as  aftur  for  aptur ;  gt 
or  ckt  for  kt,  as  lygt  for  lykty  ackt  for  akt^  and  the  like. 
Words  frequently  terminate  in  e  instead  of  i ;  as  daler 
for  dalir^  sagde  for  sagdi.  Also  eig  is  used  for  eg^ 
when  followed  by  an  i,  as  deigi  for  degi ;  ie  for  «,  as 
giefa  for  gefa ;  ie  and  j'i  for  i.  A  single  /  is  now  often 
placed  for  II  in  such  words  as  skylldy  olid,  etc.  V  and 
j  are  distinguished  from  u  and  i  before  every  vowel ; 
av  and  au  are  abandoned  for  6 ;  and  s  is  frequently  put» 
in  genitive  cases,  for  z. 
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Id  certain  proper  names  the  final  r  is  omitted,  and 
likewise  in  some  words  used  in  poetry,  as  Fridrek,  lof" 
dungj  instead  of  Fridrekr  and  lofdungr,  U  is  added 
in  some  cases  of  feminine  substantives,  as  meyuna  for 
meyna.  C  or  kis  changed  into  g  in  personal  pronouns, 
as  egy  mig,  and  in  some  other  words.  Eg  is  usually 
written  in  the  commencement  of  a  sentence. 

Dialects  slightly  altered  indeed  from  the  original 
language  of  the  Nordmenn,  or  the  Norse,  were  long 
spoken  in  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland  and  Feroe  Islands; 
and  even  at  this  day,  in  the  Feroe  Isles,  an  idiom  but 
little  different  from  the  Islertzka  txmga  is  in  use ;  this 
may  be  wen  in  the  only  remains  of  Feroean  litera- 
ture that  have  been  preserved, — namely,  a  collection 
of  ballads,  or  popular  songs,  which  was  published  by 
Lyngbye,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  Denmark. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  modern  Norwegian  are  now 
so  different,  and  possess  so  many  various  idioms  or 
dialects  that  the  people  of  one  place,  in  each  of  those 
countries,  have  frequently  great  diflSculty  in  compre- 
hending the  native  tongue  of  those  resident  in  another 
and  closely  neighbouring  district. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  language  of 
Iceland,  the  old  Norse,  which  was  originally  common 
to  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  doubtless  to  the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  I  must  add  some  words  (among  many 
others)  that  are  still  retained  in  daily  use  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  many  portions  of  Britain,  which  the 
Danes — or  several  Scandinavian  races  under  that 
general  appellation — had  subdued,  and  where  they 
had  for  many  years  established  themselves. 

I  will  confine  myself  in  the  following  examples  to 
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those  words,  either  pure  or  slightly  corrupted,  with 
which  I,  as  a  native  of  Deira, — that  southern  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  often  mistaken 
for  the  modern  county  of  Northumberland  only,  but 
which  in  fact  constituted  the  entire  north-eastern  divi* 
sion  of  England,  from  the  banks  of  the  Humber  to 
those  of  the  Tweed, — have  been  from  my  youth 
familiar. 

This  large  portion  of  England  having  been  pillaged 
and  overrun,  during  the  constant  irruptions  of  the 
Danes,  or  Nordmenn,  in  the  eighth  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  centuries,  at  length  was  formed  by 
them  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  continued  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Danish  sceptre  for  a  long  period. 


Icelandic, 

English. 

Icelandic. 

English. 

akam 

acorn 

dyn 

noise 

akur 

acre  (field) 

dyr 

door 

allr 

all 

egg 

egg 

bam 

child 

eik 

oak 

beer 

byre  (cowhouse) 

ein 

one 

betra 

better 

eldra 

elder 

bezta 

best 

elf 

river 

blad 

blade 

eyra 

ear 

blar 

blue 

fadir 

father 

blek 

black 

farvel 

farewell 

bra 

brow 

fingur 

finger 

brand 

bread 

i^sedur 

feather 

brodir** 

brother 

§oU 

fell 

brunnr 

bum 

fodur 

fodder 

dair 

dale 

foolk 

people  (folk) 

drit 

dirt 

foss 

force  (cascade) 

dropi 

drop 

fra 

from 

^  In  parts  of  Durham,  the  words  broder,  fader,  moder,  murther, 
etc., are  used  for  ' hrother/  'father/  'mother/  'murder/ etc. 
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Icelandic. 

English. 

Icelandic* 

English. 

frosinn 

frozen 

illvirki 

illworker 

fugl 

fowl 

kaldr 

cold 

fyrst 

first 

kalla 

to  call 

ganga 

to  go 

ketill 

kettle 

gardinn 

fence  (garden) 

klo 

claw 

gapa 

to  gape 

knijflFr 

knife 

gf«f 

gift 

kosta 

to  cost 

giell 

yell 

krank 

sick 

gladr 

glad 

kross 

cross 

gledja 

to  gladden 

ku 

cow 

goda 

good  (goody) 

kunna 

to  be  able  (can) 

grar 

grey 

kegst 

lowest 

gras 

grass 

land 

land 

grein 

branch 

leysa 

to  loose 

greip 

gripe 

limr 

limb 

grion 

grain 

merkja 

to  mark 

guUhring 

gold  ring 

mildi 

mildness 

haar 

hair 

mjolk 

milk 

hafa 

to  have 

morgun 

morning 

hamar 

hammer 

myri 

mire  (boggy  place) 

hardara 

harder 

nadri 

adder  (nadder) 

hata 

to  hate 

nakt 

naked 

hattr 

hat 

nott 

night 

heitr 

hot 

nya 

new 

hellr 

cave  (hell) 

nyt 

nut 

hey 

hay 

OSS 

us 

hjarta 

heart 

poke 

bag 

hlaup 

.leap 

quiga 

quey  (heifer) 

hoat 

what 

rang 

wrong 

hsefn 

haven 

salt 

salt 

hoU 

hill 

sandr 

sand 

hsend 

hand 

silfur 

silver 

hrafn 

raven 

sjon 

seeing  (sight) 

hriggr 

rig 

smidr 

smith 

hundrad 

hundred 

sniar 

snow 

is 

ice 

snipa 

snipe 
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Icelandic* 

English. 

ssekja 

to  seek 

soa 

to  sow 

steff 

staff 

steik 

steak 

stein 

stone 

stra 

straw 

strsend 

strand 

stunta 

stunted 

sumar 

summer 

sverd 

sword 

syster 

sister 

ta 

toe 

tamit 

tamed 

thak 

thatch 

thar 

there 

Icelandic. 

theinkja 

thu 

torf 

thrsell 

thraung 

thynnst 

trua 

tuser 

ut 

vedur 

▼el 

vin 

vind 

vopn 


English. 

to  think 

thou 

turf 

thrall 

throng 

thinnest 

to  trow 

two 

out 

weather 

well 

vine 

wind 

weapon 

youngest 


yngst 

After  these  examples,  I  need  not  annex  any  more 
words  from  the  Icelandic,  but  will  adduce  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  able '  In- 
troduction' to  his  *  Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology,* 
in  confirmation  of  my  view.  He  has  there  (p.  xv.) 
written, — '*  In  the  British  islands  the  language  was 
anciently  the  same,  in  a  great  measure,  with  that  of 
Scandinavia;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  quote  this 
passage  from  the  Saga  of  Gunnlaug  Ormstunga  and 
Rafn  the  Skald :  ^  King  Ethelred  (Jatgeirsson)  ruled 
then  in  England.  He  resided  that  winter  (1006)  in 
London.  The  language  in  England  was  at  that  time 
the  same  {Donsk  tunga)  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway^ 
{ein  var  th^  tunga  i  Englandi  sem  i  Danmbrku  ok 
Noregi)  ;  but  when  William  the  Bastard  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  the  language  underwent  a 
change,  and  from  that  time  the  Roman  (Valska)  was 

^  See  also  note  p.  349*  ante. 
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introduced/  "  The  noble  author,  however,  properly 
remarks,  this  '*  must  be  understood  with  some  limita- 
tion;" meaning,  I  conclude,  that  that  tongue  of  course 
only  prevailed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  other 
places  where  the  Danes  had  chiefly  settled. 

In  the  place  of  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
prose  and  poetical  compositions  in  Icelandic,  I  will 
now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  literature 
in  that  island,  and  also  mention  how  that  was  assisted 
by  the  principal  literary  Societies  which  had  been 
instituted  during  the  last  and  present  centuries.  For 
about  five  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Iceland,  there  existed  several  con- 
vents, in  which  the  monks  made  some  important 
contributions  to  literature ;  and  the  Benedictines  par- 
ticularly, prior  to  the  year  1 550,  when  Romanism  be- 
gan to  yield  to  Lutheran  tenets,  preserved  many  an- 
cient manuscripts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Arne 
Magnusson  collected  in  the  island  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dem manuscripts.  Unfortunately  the  greater  portion 
of  these  valuable  Icelandic  documents  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  Copenhagen  (whither  they  had  been  con- 
veyed) a  few  years  afterwards.  Our  British  Museum 
possesses  a  good  collection  of  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  were  brought  from  that  island  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Letters  in  Iceland  had  been  much 
neglected  from  1540  to  about  1640,  aqd  this  is,  in 
fact,  considered  one  of  her  darkest  ages  of  knowledge. 
Then  the  celebrated  Olaf  Worm  recalled  attention  to 
it,  and  to  its  torpid  state ;  but  after  his  death,  in  1654, 
the  King  of  Denmark  was  more  successful  in  ad- 
vancing the  revival  of  literature.      A  century  after- 
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wards,  in  1760,  a  literary  Society  was  formed,  with  the 
title  of  "  The  Unseen,"  and  published  at  Copenhagen 
the  Konungs  Skuggia,  or  '  King's  Mirror.' 

And  in  this  latter  capital  a  new  Society  was  esta- 
blished by  a  dozen  Icelanders,  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, under  the  presidency  of  the  learned  Jon 
Eyrickson.  It  was  named  '*  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society,"  Hit  Islenzka  Lardoms  Lista  Felag.  The 
active  President  pubUshed  no  less  than  fourteen  vo- 
lumes connected  with  Iceland,  and  chiefly  relating  to 
agriculture,  the  natural  productions,^  arts,  and  the 
conservation  of  the  Islenzka  tunga.  Not  many  years 
after,  another  Society  arose  in  the  island  itself,  which 
was  entitled,  in  Icelandic,  Islands  Konunglega  Lands 
Vpfradangar  Felag^  that  is  to  say,  '*  Iceland's  Royal 
Society  for  (Jeneral  Instruction."  It  was  founded  by 
Magnus  Stephenson  in  1794,  and  possessed  several 
hundred  members ;  it  published  a  great  many  original 
books,  and  likewise  republished  others  of  general  in- 
formation. Among  them  are  to  be  found  a  few  works 
on  jurisprudence,  and  a  collection  of  the  Icelandic 
laws  and  institutes.  About  this  period  much  of  the 
former  taste  and  of  the  original  pure  style  was  brought 
again  into  notice.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (1816),  the 
**  Icelandic  Library  Society,"  Islenzka  Bdkmenta  Felag^ 

•*  See  a  memoir  published  in  tbe  Icelandic  Literary  Society's 
Tolumes,  by  Olaf  Olavias,  on  the  Icelandic  names  of  birds,  fishes,  and 
plants.  And  further,  on  the  Natural  History  of  Iceland,  see  Profes- 
sor Peter  Horrebow's  work,  translated  from  the  Danish,  Lond.  1758. 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
modern  authors  in  Iceland  : — ^Jon  Espolin,  Bishop  H.  Fin  son,  P. 
Grondal^  Steffan  Olafson,  Hallgrimr  Peturson,  Sigurd  Peturson,  M. 
Stephenson,  Jon  Thorlakson,  and  Paul  Vidalin. 
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was  instituted  by  the  late  eminent  philologist,  Pro- 
fessor Rask,  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
first  President.  This  learned  traveller  and  linguist — 
one  of  Denmark's  most  illustrious  sons — paid  great 
attention  to  the  Icelandic  tongue ;  and  indeed  pub- 
lished a  good  grammar^^  of  it,  the  result  of  his  three 
or  four  years'  residence  in  that  island.  The  objects  of 
this  excellent  Society  were  chiefly  the  publication  of 
select  useful  books,  not  only  in  the  language  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  those  foreign  languages  which  are 
most  requisite  for  education.  The  books  published  by 
the  Society  are  printed  in  Copenhagen,  and  thence 
forwarded  to  Reikjavik,  in  Iceland.  In  addition  to  its 
Transactions,  the  Society  has  given  to  the  world,  in 
1817-20,  an  able  edition  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga^  with 
learned  notes.  Also  many  volumes  of  '  Iceland's 
Annals,'  Islands  Arbakur;  and  Liodrrueliy  or  *  Minor 
Poems,'  which  were  written  in  Icelandic  by  S.  Olafson, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Finn  Magnussen  prefixed  to  these  poems  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  the  author. 

Of  our  English  works,  a  few  only  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Icelandic.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  which  I  have  found : — Pope's  'Temple  of  Fame,' 
*  Messiah,'  and  '  Essay  on  Man ;'  Home,  on  the  Scur- 
vy,  and  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  The  last  is  thus 
entitled,  JEns^Enska  Skalds  Jon  Milton's  Paradisar 
Missir,  '  A  Translation  of  the  Poet  J.  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.'     It  is  composed  in  the  Eddaic  verse. 

^  For  Icelandic  dictionaries,  see  Professor  P.  J.  Resenias's  'Lexicon 
Islandicum  Criidiittcii(it  ^it(2re<sl8landi/Havn.lL683;  and  Haldorson's 
Icelandic  and  Latin  Dictionary ;  '  Lexicon  Islandico-Latino-Danicum, 
Bjorn  Haldorsonii,  curd  £.  Rask/  Copenh.  1814. 
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And  I  cannot  conclude  this  Memoir  without  refer- 
ring  to  the  '^  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhagen/'  whose  recent  labours  have  already 
thrown  so  much  light  on  Scandinavian  antiquities 
and  history.  They  have  commenced  the  ancient  his- 
torical writings  of  Iceland,  Islandinga  Sogur^  of  which 
the  first  two  volumes  have  been  issued;  the  editing 
of  the  original  old  Danish,  or  '  Icelandic'  text,  being 
executed  by  Jon  Sigurdson.  They  likewise  continue 
the  publication  of  several  able .  periodical  works  in 
elucidation  of  the  ancient  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
philology  of  Scandinavia;  and,  in  particular,  they 
progress  satisfactorily  with  the  volumes  of  the  Anti- 
quarisk  l^dsskrifty  which  comprise  important  treatises 
and  essays,  not  only  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  but 
also  in  the  Icelandic  languages. 

^  Or  in  Icelandic,  Islenzka  Saga.  There  still  remains  a  large 
collection  of  annals,  chronicles,  and  sagas,  preserved  in  many  manu- 
scripts, in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  Iceland,  and  other  Scandinavian  coontries.  The  chief  of 
these  sagas  I  here  alphabetically  name :  Eigla,  Eyrbyggia,  Fareginga, 
Gunlauga,  Heimskringla,  Hungurvaka,  Kormaks,  Krisini,  Landnama, 
Laxdala,  Niala,  Orkneyinga,  Sturlunga^  and  Vatnsdcela. 
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X.— ON  SOME  TRADITIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  SUB- 

MERSION  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES. 


BY  THE   LORD   BISHOP  OF   8T.    DAVId's, 

PRESIDENT. 


(Read  May  17th,  1858.) 

I  DO  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  for 
the  character  of  the  stories  which  will  be  considered 
in  this  Paper,  as  if  they  might  appear  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  learned  Society.  No  doubt,  if  they  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  invention  of  individuals, 
they  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  any  serious  attention. 
But  when  viewed  as  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  popular  imagination,  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  by  certain  natural  phenomena,  they 
rank  among  the  facts  which  have  always  been  justly 
regarded  as  materials  of  no  sUght  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  and  which,  as  such,  have 
been  carefully  preserved  by  intelligent  travellers,  and 
brought  together,  under  various  aspects,  by  writers  on 
mythology.  Such  legends  acquire  a  peculiar  interest, 
when  we  find  a  resemblance,  even  in  very  minute  fea- 
tures, between  those  which  have  sprung  up  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  and  which  belong  to  regions  very 
remote  from  one  another,  so  that  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  there  should  have  been  a  traditional  con- 
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nection  between  them.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
produce  some  rather  curious  instances  of  such  resem- 
blance. And  this  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  bringing  them  before  the  Society.  But  to  myself, 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  subject  has  consisted  in 
the  affinity  which  I  thought  I  could  perceive  among 
the  legends  of  one  very  large  class,  and  which  appeared 
sufficiently  to  account  for  that  resemblance,  where 
otherwise  it  might  seem  to  countenance  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  historical  transmission.  Even  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  such  an  explanation,  as  it  may 
suggest  one  more  satisfactory,  may  not  be  wholly 
worthless. 

In  a  Paper  which  I  read  to  the  Society  last  year,  I 
remarked  on  one  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sipylus,  that  **  it  was  one  of  the  numberless 
legends  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Ireland  to  Abyssinia,  one  of  which  still  lingers  in  the 
mouths  of  the  peasantry  round  Albano,  about  ancient 
cities  covered  by  lakes,  and  commonly,  as  there,  con- 
nected with  some  story  of  divine  retribution  for  im- 
pious pride,  such  as  was  imputed  to  Tantalus/'  I 
will  now  give  some  of  the  examples  to  which  I 
alluded.  But  before  I  bring  forward  the  Italian, 
African,  and  Irish  legends,  I  will  notice  some  which 
belong  to  Greece,  and  which,  though  they  do.  not 
illustrate  exactly  the  same  side  of  the  subject  to  which 
that  remark  referred,  are  important  for  the  more  ge- 
neral view  which  I  am  about  to  take  of  it. 

It  is  well  known,^  that  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  in  Boeotia  and  Arcadia,  where  there  are 
plams  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  without  any  open- 
ing on  the  surface,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
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even  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  depend  on  the  sub- 
terraneous passages,  by  which  the  waters,  which  would 
otherwise  rise  to  a  great  height,  find  an  issue.  When- 
ever those  passages  are  choked,  a  more  or  less  disas- 
trous inundation  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  I  will 
only  mention  the  lake  Copais,  as  perhaps  the  most 
signal  and  familiar  example  of  the  physical  phenome- 
non. But  I  must  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
legends. of  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus.  From  time 
immemorial  the  little  valley  of  Pheneus  has  been  sub- 
ject to  inundations  which  convert  the  lower  part  into 
a  lake.  The  height  to  whiqh  the  waters  have  risen, 
appears  to  be  marked  by  the  colour  of  the  rocks,*'along 
which,"  according  to  Colonel  Leake's  description 
{Morea^  iii.  147),  "  at  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  there  is  a  line,  seeming  to  mark 
the  depth  of  water  when  all  this  plain  was  a  lake ; 
all  below  the  mark  being  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
rest  of  the  mountain."  Most  travellers,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  adopted  this  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rocks.  Colonel  Leake,  who,  in  1 806,  found 
the  plain  drained  and  well  cultivated,  thought  the  in- 
dication doubtful,  and  believed  that  it  might  be  better 
accounted  for  as  the  effect  of  evaporation,  conceiving 
that  **all  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pheneatic 
basin  would  be  insufficient  to  raise  the  water  to  half 
the  height  of  the  discoloured  line."  But  fifteen  years 
after  Colonel  Leake's  visit,  as  I  learn  from  the  work 
of  Curtius  on  the  Peloponnesus  (i.  189),  some  ob- 
struction occurred  in  the  Kat^bothra,  through  which 
the  waters  find  their  way  into  the  Alpheus,  and  in 
1828  caused  an  inundation  which  covered  the  whole 
plain,  in  some  places  to  the  depth'  of  1 50  feet.     Had 
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the  waters  continued  to  rise,  Curtius  observes,  they 
would  have  overflowed  the  ridge  of  Gruiozo,  and  have 
poured  down  into  the  vale  of  Orchomenus.  But 
the  obstruction  suddenly  gave  way ;  a  happy  omen, 
it  was  thought,  as  the  King  of  Greece  was  just 
mounting  the  throne ;  and  the  flood  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  consequence,  however, 
was,  that  while  the  valley  of  Pheneus  was  restored  to 
cultivation,  though  in  the  lower  part  covered  with  a 
deep  deposit  of  fresh  soil,  the  plain  of  Olympia  was 
laid  under  water  by  the  swelling  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Alpheus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar  events  took 
place  from  time  to  time  in  remote  ages,  and  they  have 
left  their  trace,  if  not  on  the  rocks,  in  the  legends 
of  the  country.  The  subjugation  of  Elis  effected  by 
Hercules  in  an  expedition  which  he  made  from  Pheneus, 
is  considered  by  Curtius  as  the  mythical  expression 
for  an  occurrence  like  that  of  1828.  And  to  the  like 
origin  he  would  refer  the  story  of  Ulysses  finding  his 
stray  horses —  the  horse  was  the  familiar  symbol  of  a 
gushing  spring,  or  rapid  stream — at  Pheneus,  through 
the  help  of  Artemis,  to  whom,  in  gratitude  for  this 
favour,  and  for  the  excellent  pasture  which  his  horses 
found  in  the  valley,  he  dedicated  a  temple,  with  the 
title,  Heuripp4  the  Finder  of  Horses.  What  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  in  the  ancient  local  legends,  Hercules  was 
represented  as  the  author,  not  only  of  the  canal  which 
confined  the  course  of  the  Aroanius  through  the  plain, 
but  of  the  subterraneous  passage ;  while  the  inundation 
was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  Apollo  for  the  loss  of 
the  tripod  which  the  hero  had  carried  off  from  Delphi 
to  Pheneus.     The  chasm  itself  was  viewed  with  awe 
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by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley  as  one  of  the 
avenues  to  the  realm  of  Hades  ;  and  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  grotesque  story  which  Col. 
Leake  found  current  among  the  modern  peasantry,  of 
a  conflict  between  two  daemons  who  possessed  the  lake, 
in  which  the  one  who  was  worsted  made  his  escape 
through  the  mountain,  and  thus  opened  a  passage  for 
the  waters,  is  merely  the  modern  version  of  the  highly 
significant  classical  fable  preserved  by  Conon  {Narr. 
15),  of  Pluto's  carrying  oflf  Proserpine  by  the  same 
way,  and  of  Demeter's  rewarding  the  people  of  Pheneus, 
who  showed  her  the  chasm,  with  manifold  blessings. 

At  Stymphalus  we  find  exactly  similar  physical  phe- 
nomena— a  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  through 
a  like  subterraneous  channel,  only  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, so  as  to  reappear  in  the  Erasinus,  and  be 
carried  into  the  Gulf  of  Argolis.  Curtius  states,  that 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  water  rises  and  falls  periodi- 
cally, and  after  a  rainy  winter  usually  covers  about  a 
third  of  the  lower  plain;  while,  as  it  has  but  one 
outlet,  any  obstruction  causes  an  inundation.  Such  a 
calamity  befell  the  Stymphalians  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  It  was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  Stym- 
phalian  Artemis,  provoked  by  Some  neglect  of  her 
rites.  The  obstruction  was  removed,  when  a  deer, 
pursued  by  a  hunter,  took  to  the  water,  and  both  man 
and  beast  went  down  into  the  chasm.  Curtius  in- 
terprets this  story  as  founded  on  a  human  sacrifice 
offered  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  and  would  explain 
the  deer  as  a  symbol  equivalent  to  the  horse  in  the 
legend  of  Ulysses  at  Pheneus.  I  doubt  about  this. 
But  the  material  point  is,  that  we  have  here  another 
Artemis,  who  is  distinctly  connected  with  the  lake,  as 
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the  power  to  whom  it  was  immediately  subject,  and  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  regulate  its  level  for  the  weal  or 
woe  of  Stymphalus.  The  image  of  the  famous  Stym- 
phalian  birds — a  symbol  of  the  noxious  exhalations 
which  arose  from  the  stagnant  waters,  so  as  to  call 
for  a  labour  of  Hercules,  similar  to  that  which  he  ac- 
complished at  Pheneus — in  wood  and  in  marble,  were 
among  the  ornaments  of  her  ancient  temple  in  Stym- 
phalus. Welcker  observes  {Griechische  Gotterlehre^ 
i.  586),  that  the  Stymphalian  Artemis  was  probably 
worshiped  as  an  Artemis  Limnaea,  or  Limnatis, 
though  not  expressly  designated  by  that  epithet.  For 
she  was  the  goddess  of  fountains,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
considered  as  supplying  nourishment  to  vegetable  and 
animal  life  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably 
the  meaning  of  her  title,  Heuripp^,  at  Pheneus. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Albano,  and  I  must  transcribe  a 
few  sentences  from  Niebuhr's  History ^  with  a  note 
which  I  appended  to  the  translation.  '*  The  surface 
of  the  lake/'  Niebuhr  says  (i.  p.  197), ''  now  lies  far 
below  the  ancient  city :  when  Alba  was  standing,  and 
before  the  waters  swelled  to  a  ruinous  highth  in  con- 
sequence of  some  obstructions  in  the  outlets,  it  must 
have  lain  yet  lower ;  for  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  and 
Dionysius,  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  remains 
of  some  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  common  people  took  them  for  the  palace 
of  an  impious  king  which  had  been  swallowed  up." 
1  must  here  observe  that  I  very  much  doubt  that  this 
supposed  original  Alba  ever  existed,  or  that  any.  such 
remains  of  buildings  were  ever  visible.  The  grounds 
of  this  doubt  will  be  assigned  by-and-by.  But  the 
passage  reminded  me  of  a  legend  which  I  had  heard  a 
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few  years  before  from  my  young  guide  at  Albano,  and 
which  I  recorded  in  the  note,  "  Where  the  lake  now 
lies,  there  once  stood  a  great  city.  Here,  when  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  Italy,  he  begged  alms.  None  took 
compassion  on  him  but  an  old  woman,  who  gave  him 
two  handfuls  of  meal.  He  bade  her  leave  the  city : 
she  obeyed :  the  city  instantly  sank,  and  the  lake  rose 
in  its  place."  Here  again,  as  at  Pheneus,  I  venture 
to  believe  that  we  have  the  Christian  version  of  a 
Pagan  legend,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  par- 
ticle more  of  historical  truth  in  the  one  form  of  it  than 
in  the  other. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  modern  legend  with  one 
which  is  recorded  by  Major  Harris  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Travels  in  the  Highlands  of  Ethiopia, 
(ii.  p.  343.)  "  Of  yore,  when  the  spot  now  inun- 
dated (by  the  lake  Alobar)  was  terra  firman  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  house  of 
the  wealthiest  cultivator  residing  in  the  many  flourish- 
ing villages  that  then  existed,  and  to  have  addressed 
herself  to  the  mistress,  saying,  *  I  am  hungry  and  have 
nothing  to  eat ;  give  ma  corn,  and  I  will  grind  for 
wages.'-  A  vast  heap  of  grain  was  pointed  out,  suffi- 
cient for  a  week's  labour,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Virgin 
touched  it,  than  it  was  miraculously  converted  into  meal. 
The  inhospitable  master  now  refused  the  pittance 
claimed,  nor  would  the  ^  Four  Chairs,*  before  whom  the 
complaint  was  carried,  give  redress,  until  a  poor  shep- 
herd bad  become  mediator.  As  a  mark  of  the  displea- 
sure of  Heaven,  the  scene  of  this  offence  against  the 
Mother  of  Christ  was  forthwith  converted  into  a  lake, 
which  has  since  formed  the  abode  of  the  lord  of  all 
the  gins  and  evil  spirits  in  the  land." 
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The   coincidence  between  the  Ethiopian  and  the 
Italian  legend  would  be  curious  enough  in  itself,  but 
it  becomes  still  more  interesting,  if  we  compare  them 
both  with  a  third,  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  his  Travels,  being  the  account  which   he  heard 
from  the  natives,  of  the  origin  of  Lake  Dildlo.    The 
lake  itself  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  quote  a  few  of  the  particulars  reported  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  of  its  physical  configuration.     It  is 
situate  between  the  1 1th  and  12th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  about    three   in  breadth.       It  is  the  watershed 
between  the  river-systems  that  flow  to  the  east  and 
west.     The  river  Lotembwa  flows  out  of  it  in  oppo- 
site directions.    "  We  forded,**  he  says,  "  the  southern 
branch  of  Lake  Dildlo.     We  found  it  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad,  and  as  it  flows  into  the  Lotembwa, 
the  lake  would  seem  to  be  a  drain  of  the  surrounding 
flats,  and  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  fountain. 
Groing  to  the  eastward  about  three  miles,  we  came  to 
the  southern  Lotembwa  itself,  running  in  a  valley  two 
miles  broad.     It  is  here  eighty  or  ninety  yards  wide, 
and  contains  numerous  islands  covered  with   dense 
sylvan  vegetation.     In  the  rainy  season  the  valley'  is 
flooded,  and  as  the  waters  dry  up,  great  multitudes  of 
fish  are  caught.     This  happens  very  extensively  over 
the  country,  and  fishing-weirs  are  met  with  every- 
where."   These  facts  will  be  found  to  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  character  of  the  legend,  which  I  now 
give  in  the  author's  words: — 

*'When  asked  the  meaning  of  the  name  Dildlo, 
Shakatwala  gave  the  following  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lake.     A  female  chief,  called  Mo^na  (lord) 
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Mondnga,  came  one  evening  to  the  village  of  Mosogo, 
a  man  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  but  who  had  gone 
to  hunt  with  his  dogs.  She  asked  for  a  supply  of 
food,  and  Mosogo's  wife  gave  her  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Proceeding  to  another  village,  standing  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  water,  she  preferred  the  same 
demand,  but  when  she  uttered  a  threat  for  their  nig- 
gardliness, was  taunted  with  the  question, '  What  could 
she  do,  though  she  were  thus  treated  ?*  In  order  te 
show  what  she  could  do,  she  began  a  song  in  slow 
tune,  and  uttered  fier  own  name,  Mon^nga  wo5.  As 
she  prolonged  the  last  note,  the  village,  people,  fowls 
and  dogs,  sank  into  the  space  now  called  Dil61o. 
When  Kasimakata,  the  head  man  of  the  village,  came 
home,  and  found  out  the  catastrophe,  he  cast  himself 
into  the  lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  it  still.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Dildlo,  despair^  because  this  man 
gave  up  all  hope  when  his  family  was  destroyed.  Mo- 
n^nga  was  put  to  death.  This  may  be  a  faint  tradition 
of  the  Deluge,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  I 
have  met  with  in  this  country." 

On  this  last  conjecture  I  will  only  observe  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  more  needed,  or  more  available 
for  the  explanation  of  the  South  African  than  of  the 
Ethiopian  or  the  Italian  legend.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
noted,  that  although  the  origin  of  Lake  Dildlo  is  re- 
ferred to  the  agency  of  a  hostile  enchantress,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  a  conversation  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  with  him  a  short  .time 
before  his  departure  on  his  present  expedition,  that 
the  lake  is  decidedly  a  blessing  to  the  country,  which 
without  it  would  be  a  barren  desert.  And  even  the 
occasional  inundation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  attended 
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with  some  substantial  advantages.     I  note  this  feet, 
because  it  marks  the  essential  difference  between  this 
legend  and  those  of  Arcadia,  which  we  have  just  had 
before  us.     In  them  the  rising  of  the  waters  was  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  Artemis ;  but  this  was  because 
it  was  justly  regarded  as  a  sure  cause  of  a  public  cala- 
mity.   As  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  Dr.  Living- 
stone himself  considered  it  as  purely  conjectural :  and 
I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  look  at 
the  names  of  the  rivers  in  the  circumjacent  region, 
that  the  coincidence  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  ac- 
cidental ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the  legend. 
The  prominent  feature  which  is  common  to  all  those 
which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a  supernatural  vi- 
sitsltion,  incurred  through  some  transgression :  pride, 
impiety,  injustice,  or  inhumanity.     This  however  is  a 
feature  which  they  have  in  common  with  a  vast  mass 
of  mediaeval  traditions,  several  of  which  are  collected 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Scheible's  curious  compilation 
entitled  Das  Kloster,    It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part 
they  simply  relate  the  disappearance  of  a  city,  village, 
castle,  convent,  or  church,  which  once  stood  where  the 
lake  or  pool  is  now  seen,  without  assigning  any  cause 
for  the  event..*     But  that,  in  the  popular  feeling,  it  was 
always  connected  with  some  moral  ground,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  judgment,  may  .where  the  general  probability 
is  so  strong,  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  the  instances 
in  which  such  a  cause  is  expressly  mentioned.  Thus  we 
are  informed  that  near  the  village  of  Heiligensee  on 
the  Havel,  is  a  little  lake,  from  which  the  village  took 

*  So  in  the  legend  of  tbe  Arendsee,  Grimm,  2).  S,  111,  and  the 
Ochsenberg  {ibid,  112). 
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its  name.  The  legend  runs»  that  a  castle  once  stood 
on  the  same  site,  inhabited  by  a  princess  who  lay 
under  a  curse.  The  castle  sank,  and  the  lake  rose  in 
its  place. 

Elsewhere,  in  East  Prussia,  in  the  first  struggle  be- 
tween the  Wendish  Paganism  and  Christianity,  a  con- 
vent was  built  by  pious  monks.  But  the  |ialf-con- 
verted  natives  were  instigated  by  a  heathen  priest  to 
attack  it.  The  assault  was  made  on  a  Midsummer's- 
day,  as  the  convent  bell  rang  for  matins,  which  was 
the  preconcerted  signal.  The  building  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  monks  massacred;  when  a  fearful  tempest 
arose»  accompanied  with  lightning,  which  ran  along 
the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  mur- 
derers. They  sank  into  the  earthy  along  with  the 
ruins  of  the  convent,  and  its  place  was  filled  by  a  lake, 
which,  from  the  fatal  signal  {Jjoosung)^  was  called  the 
Loossee.  And  out  of  its  depths  the  sound  of  a  bell 
is  supposed  to  be  still  audible  every  Midsummer's- 
day. 

A  still  better  sample  of  this  class  of  legends  occurs 
in  a  book  where  one  would  hardly  have  looked  for  it ; 
the  Danish  poet  Andersen's  0.  T.  It  belongs  to  the 
little  Danish  township  of  Vissenberg,  and  is  thus  re-' 
ported,  I  have  no  doubt  quite  faithfully,  by  the  author. 
**  Where  we  now  see  a  reedy  pond,  once  stood  a 
church ;  but  it  sank,  when  profaned  by  ungodly  men  ; 
and  their  sighs  and  penitential  psalms  are  still  heard 
at  midnight."^    This  may  remind  us,  that  Kasimakata 

'  Foersta  Deel,  p.  104. — '*  Hvor  vi  nu  see  en  Dam  med  Siv  og 
Roedder,  laae  engang  en  Kirke,  men  den  sank,  da  Ugudelige, 
▼anhelligede  den ;  endnu  hoere  yi  ved  Midnat  deres  Sak  og  Poeni- 
tence-Psalmer." 
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is  supposed  to  be  still  living  in  Lake  Dilolo.     Oar 
own  ecclesiastical  annals  furnish  a  similar  example. 
When  the  Bishops  Germanus  and  Lupus  came  over  to 
combat  the  Pelagian  heresy,  they  were  resisted  and 
reviled  by  a  wealthy  man  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oswestry.     But  shortly  after,  his  stately  mansion  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  pool,  which  preserved  a  record  of 
the  event  in  its  name.^     Nork,  the  author  of  the 
twelfth  volume  in  Scheible's  Collection,  which  treats 
of  the  ''manners  and. customs  of  the  Germans  and 
their  neighbours,  with  reference  to  the  popular  tradi- 
tions which  have  sprung  out  of  their  ecclesiastical, 
superstitious  and  forensic  usages,"  finds  the  clue  to 
all  these  legends  of  preternatural  submersions  in  the 
custom  of  oflfering  human  sacrifices,  at  certain  critical 
seasons  of   the  year,  such  as  Midsummer,  by  the 
drowning  of  the  victims  in  lakes  or  pools.  He  believes, 
and  certainly  not  without  strong  evidence  of  facts 
pointing  that  way,  that  the  custom  kept  its  ground 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and  intimates, 
what  I  should  be  loath  to  admit  without  clearer  proof, 
that  it  was  sanctioned  at  least  by  the  passive  con- 
nivance, if  not  by  the  active  concurrence,  of  the  clergy. 
The  legends  would  then  have  taken  their  present 
shape,  after  the  horrible  superstition  had  been  com- 
pletely abolished. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
offerings,  whether  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  which 
have  been  paid  to  standing  or  flowing  waters,  most 
probably  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  ancient 
prevalence  of  the  usage  in  the  East  is  indicated  by  the 
sacrifice  of   white  horses  with  which  the  Magians 

*  Ll3mcly8.     Theophilus  Evans,  Dryck  y  prif  oewedd,  p.  144. 
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sought  to  propitiate  the  Strymon  at  the  passage  of 
Xerxes.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  per- 
suaded that  it  is  to  a  like  propitiatory  offering  that 
Achilles  alludes  in  the  Twenty-first  Iliad  (v.  132), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  horses  which,  beside  the  sa- 
crifice of  bulls,  the  Trojans  were  used  to  cast  alive 
into  the  Scamander.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  {Studies 
on  Homer ^  iii.  p.  158)  thinks  it  possible  that  the  true 
explanation  may  be,  that  the  river  ''  carried  away,  in 
sudden  spates,  many  of  the  horses  that  were  pastured 
on  its  banks."^  I  must  own  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  either  with  the  language  of 
the  verse  itself,  or  with  the  context.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  ravages  of  the  river  could  be  described 
as  the  act  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  nor  how  the  loss 
of  their  horses,  which  they  suffered  on  such  occasions, 
could  be  represented  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  might  hope  that  the  river-god  would  protect  them 
from  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  We  have  already  seen, 
when  we  were  considering  the  Arcadian  legends,  that 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  horse  rendered  this 
animal,  even  more  than  the  bull, — which  we  know  is 
similarly  significant  of  the  might  of  rushing  streams  ^ — 
an  appropriate  sacrifice  for  such  a  purpose.  But  to 
return  to  the  Magians.  Their  sacrifice  of  the  nine 
boys  and  as  many  girls,  whom  they  buried  alive  iti  the 
Nine  Ways  (no^ea  o&Z),  an  island  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  river,  was  probably  intended  for  it,  no  less  than 
for  the  land.     And  I  am  inclined  to  surmise,  that  the 

apKifni,  f  S^  SqOa  voXcas  Up€vauT€  ravpcvi 
*  Soph.  Track,  11,  and  the  Scholiast. 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomby  and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
where  the  river-god  had  *  his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  which  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.    It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  work,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  (escolios) 
by  the  translator.  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.^    One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed ,  *'  Of  the  places  where   they  of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees."    There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  *^  Likewise  they  used  ^to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foliage,  under  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies  ;  like- 

*  Las  Historiaa  del  Origetk  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provincia  de  Gua» 
temaia ;  traducidas  de  la  lengua  Quiche  al  Caetellaao,  para  mas  como^ 
didad  de  los  mimsiros  del  S.  Evangelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Frandsco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Pueblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chaek.  E^sactamente  segun  el  Texto  Eapanol  del  Mann- 
scripto  original  que  Be  halla  eD  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez,  j  aumentado  con  una 
Introduccion  y  Anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  Vieiia»  IS57. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  farther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description :  '*  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree;  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

^  P.  189.  "Si  hallaban  algan  6rbol  muy  espeso,  que  tuviese 
debajo  algana  fiiente,  tenian  por  logar  divino  aqad  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  dos  divinidades,  asl  en  el  6rbol  como  en  la  fiiente.''  So  in 
the  Iliad,  ii.  305,  the  Greeks  at  Anlis  offered  their  sacrifices  at  a 
fountain  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautifnl  plane-tree : — 

^/ACiS  S  Afiffn  7r€pi  Kpftprqy  Upcvq  Kara  Putfiow 
^p&ofuu  6$aVaroun  rcXi;«nra9  hmrofifiat 
KoX-Q  vnd  TrXaravumf,  o0ck  ^ccv  ^yXoov  vSwp. 
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largest  sease  of  the  word,  may  be  termed  water-wor- 
ship, ia  all  the  endless  variety  of  its  forms,  spring 
from  one  root — ^the  miiversal  experience  of  the  value 
of  water.     But  this  root  sends  out  two  branches,  each 
of  which  bears  its  several  fruit,  in  a  distinct  set  of 
usages  and  legends.     On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
experience  of  the  purifying,  strengthening,  refreshing, 
and  wholesome  properties  of  water,  in  its  immediate 
application  to  the  human  frame;   and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  of  dependence  upon  it  for  the  fruits  of 
the   earth,   and  the  first  conditions  of  private  and 
public  well-being.     Examples  of  both  may  be  found, 
though  mixed  up  together  under  the  one  head  of  water, 
in  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie.     To  the  first  division 
belongs  the  Heilawag- water,  drawn  from  a  spring  at 
certain  seasons — now  especially  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Midsummer  (St.  John  Baptist's  day) — which  was 
supposed  to  remain  fresh  all  the  year  round,  and  to 
possess  wonderful  medicinal  virtues.     Also  the  num- 
berless Heilbronns  and   Holywells,   some  of  which 
were  believed  to  restore  not  only  health  but  youth  to 
the  bathers,  and  even  to  re-unite  severed  limbs  to  the 
mutilated  body,  and  to  change  the  sex.     The  eve  of 
St.  John  Baptist  was,  and  is  to  this  day  at  Copenhagen, 
the  season  specially  appropriated  to  such  ablutions. 
On  that  day  Petrarch  found  a  great  concoi3urse  of 
women  at  Cologne,  bathing  in  the  Rhine,  and  on  in- 
quiry was  informed  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  usage, 
and,  according  to  the  vulgar  belief,  a  safeguard  against 
all  calamity  impending  for  the  year  to  come.  Petrarch 
was  not  aware  that  any  such  custom  existed  in  Italy. 
But   Grimm  produces  an  example  from  an  Italian 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  it  is  related,  that 
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at  Naples  there  was  an  ancient  usage,  which  even  then 
was  not  whoUv  abandoned,  for  men  and  women  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  under 
the  persuasion  that  they  were  thereby  purified  from 
their  sins ;  and  he  quotes  passages  from  St.  Augustine, 
in  which  that  Father  speaks  of  the  very  same  custom 
as  prevailing  in  his  day  in  Africa,  and  condemns  it  as 
an  unhappy  remnant  of  Pagan  superstition.  Peculiar 
eflk;acy  for  the  like  purpose  was  attributed  to  water 
collected  from  the  droppings  of  mill-wheels. 

To  the  other  head  must  be  referred  the  popular  be- 
lief, that  seasons  of  plenty  or  scarcity  were  foreshown, 
not  only  by  ebbing  springs,  but  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
water  kept  in  a  vessel  for  that  purpose ;  the  horn  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  Sclavonic  god  Swantovit,  in  the 
isle  of  Riigen,  which  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  like 
predictions ;  the  custom,  once  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  and  still  subsisting  in  Servia,  and  among 
the  modern  Greeks,  of  wrapping  up  a  young  maiden 
in  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers,  leading  her  about,  and 
pouring  a  bucket-full  of  water  over  her,  while  her 
companions  sang  a  supplication  for  rain  ;  the  singular 
Esthonian  legend  of  Lake  Eim,  which  removed  from 
a  district  in  which  the  savage  inhabitants  neglected 
agriculture  and  were  given  to  robbery  and  bloodshed, 
and  lifting  itself  with  all  its  fish  into  the  air,  came 
down  among  an  industrious  and  orderly  people,  who 
prized  its  gifts  and  made  their  whole  land  fruitful. 
Both  elements  appear  in  the  legend  of  Frau  Holle, 
whom  we  may  compare  with  the  Greek  Artemis  Lim^ 
naea,  the  lady  of  a  small  pool  or  tarn,  the  Hollen- 
teich,  in  Mount  Meissner,  in  Hesse.  .Women  seek 
health  and  fecundity  in  her  waters,  and  she  herself 
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goes  round  the  land  every  year,  bestowing  fertility  on 
the  fields. 

But  I  now  tarn  to  another  side  of  the  subject,  which 
is  that  to  which  I  most  wish  to  invite  attention. 
There  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  if  indeed  any 
is  needed  for  a  fact  which  might  be  safely  assumed  as 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  independently  of  the  material  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  aqueous  element,  its  various  aspects, 
whether  in  springs  or  rivers,  sea  or  lakes,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  imagination. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  visited  se- 
veral sacred  lakes ;  but  is  quite  silent  as  to  any  ex- 
planation of  the  sanctity  attributed  to  them,  except 
that  which  is  afiforded  by  their  outward  aspect.     On 
the  Aoush-Kool,  he  observes   (p.  141),  "this  Holy 
Lake  of  the  Bashkirs  is  beautifully  situated ; . .  .  .on 
its  north-west  side  rises  a  conical  hill,  named  Aoush- 
ton,  or  Holy  Mount."     Of  the  Baikal  itself  he  can 
only  report  (p.  596),  "The  Baikal,  or  as  the  natives 
call  it,  the  Holy  Sea,  is  said  by  them  to  be  unfathom- 
able, and  subject  to  terrific  storms."     In  both  these 
cases,  the  name  is  the  only  indication  of  the  feeling  it 
expresses.     But  of  the  small  and  picturesque  lake  of 
Skeongoun,  in  the  mountains  of  Mongolia,  he  writes^: 
"  It  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Kalkas.     They 
have  erected  a  small  wooden  temple  on  the  shore,  and 
here  they  come  to  sacrifice ;  ofi^ering  up  milk,  butter, 
and  the  fat  of  the  animals,  which  they  burn  on  the 
little  altars.     The  large  rock  in  the  lake  is  with  them 
a  sacred  stone,  on  which  some  rude  figures  are  traced  ; 
and  on  the  bank  opposite  they  place  rods  with  small 
Bilk  flags,  having  inscriptions  printed  on  them."     The 
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only  legend  connected  with  any  of  the  lakes,  which 
reached  his  ears,  was,  that  at  the  small  lake  Oulounjour 
Shaitdn  has  his  dwelling ;  and  in  that  instance  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  abode  of  the  Evil  One  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  lake  (as  in  the  Ethiopian  Alobdr),  or 
to  the  caverns  on  its  shore. 

On  the  whole,  the  poetical  barrenness  of  these  lakes 
exhibits  a  strong  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  legendary 
lore,  which  has  been  gathered  from  similar  objects 
among  tribes,  either  gifted  with  a  larger  measure  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  or  placed  in  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  those  which  have  occupied  or  ranged 
over  the  vast  tracts  of  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian, 
Sclavonic,  and  Celtic  races,  peopled  the  depths  of  their 
waters  with  Nereids,  Tritons,  Naiads,  River-gods, 
Nixes,  Elves,  Water-sprites,  and  the  like  :  beings  not 
devoid  of  human  sympathies,  but  mostly  taking  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and,  though  quick  to  re- 
sent affronts,  often  connecting  themselves  with  man- 
kind, both  by  domestic  ties  and  by  an  interchange  of 
good  offices.  Their  subaqueous  abodes  are  described 
as  beautiful,  splendid,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  good 
things.  Homer  paints  the  glorious  mansion  of  Nep- 
tune in  the  depths  of  the  gulf  near  iEgse,  as  ''  golden, 
glittering,  ever  exempt  from  decay."®  And  I  wish  it 
to  be  noticed,  how  the  whole  description  in  that  pas- 
sage glistens  with  gold.  The  god  himself  dons  a  suit 
of  gold.^  Of  gold  are  the  manes  of  his  horses,  their 
reins,  and  even  the  fetters  ^ith  which  he  secures  their 

^  II.  ziii.  21  :  Ma  ri  ol  Kkurh.  b»fiara  p€vB€<n  Xiftmft 

j(pwrta,  fjLopiiaipoifra  rcrcv;(arat,  Sff>$iTa  cuct. 
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feet,  when  he  leaves  them  in  the  submarine  cave  to 
await  his  return  from  the  Grecian  camp.    Virgirs  con- 
ception of  a  central  abyss,  the  common  head  of  all  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  is  ho  doubt  a  mere  poetical  inven- 
tion.    But  his  description  of  the  shining  palace  there, 
in  which  Aristaeus  found  his  mother,  Cyrene,  enjoying 
the  society  of  her  sister  Nymphs,  and  of  the  banquet 
at  which  he  was  entertained  by  them,  is  the  classical 
expression  of  a  popular  belief,  which  reappears  with 
substantial  identity,  though  in  less  elegant  forms,  in 
numberless  legends.  Even  Frau  HoUenteich — though 
she  properly  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  ideas — not 
only  regales  her  favourites  with  flowers,  fruit,  cakes, 
and  the  produce  of  her  incomparable  garden  —a  para- 
dise at  the  bottom  of  her  pool — but  has  her  pieces  of 
silver  for  active  and  cleanly  servants,  who  find  them 
at  the  bottom  of  their  pails,  if  they  take  them,  well 
rinsed,  to  draw  water  betimes  in  the  morning.    The 
prevailing  notion  of  the  sublacustrine  domains  is,  that 
they  are  full  of  countless  treasures,  especially  in  gold. 
In  one  of  Grimm's  German  legends,^^  the  water-sprite 
takes  a  peasant  who  lived  near  his  lake,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  him,  down  below.     There  the  visi- 
tor found  all  like  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  earth, 
with  rooms  full  of  manifold  riches  and  ornaments :  and 
in  one  small  cabinet  many  earthen  pots  standing  up- 
side down,  within  which,  as  he  was  informed,  were  con- 
fined the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  drowned  in  the 
lake.     On  the  Mummelsee,  near  Baden,  a  sportsman, 
as  he  passed,  saw  a  dwarf  sitting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  his  lap  full  of  money,  with  which  he  was 
playing.     The  sportsman  fired  at  him,  and  he  dived 

^^  N.  52.  Der  Wassermann  und  der  Bauer. 
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J^^^         under ;  but  was  heard  to  declare  that,  if  he  had  been 
'i-jrioiz  requested,  he  could  easily  have  made  the  aggressor 

.  ttf  oe:::  rich,  whereas  now  he  and  his  descendants  were  doomed 

o:ki:js%  to  poverty."   A  woman  is  taken  by  night  down  into  the 

')(tkt:.  Donges  lake  (in  Hesse),  to  aid  the  Queen  of  the  Lake 

motlish  in  childbirth.     She  sees  many  wonderful  things,  great 

ipksc::  treasures  and  riches,  but  must  swear  not  to  say  any- 

bj!k,n  thing  of  them  to  any  man,  and  is  conducted  back 

^irUx  again  the   next  night,  richly  rewarded  for  her  ser- 

ies fi^  vices.**    It  was  not,  however,  generally  thought  safe  to 

carry  away  any  of  these  treasures,  beyond  at  least  a 
moderate  remuneration  for  any  service  rendered  to  the 
tej:  owners.     This  is  the  point  bf  two  other  legends,  in 

)k^Z'  ^^^^  ^^  which  a  spiteful  Nix  offers  a  heap  of  gold  with 

^^.1^.  a  malignant  purpose. 

,  yj^r:  The  story  of  the  priest  Elidor,  in  Giraldus  Cam- 

j^,fv  brensis,  illustrates  the  same  feeling.     The  schoolboy 

goes  down  into  the  water,  and  finds  a  beautiful  region, 
abounding  in  gold,  and  a  king's  palace.  But  when  he 
attempts  to  carry  away  the  golden  ball,  which  was  the 
plaything  of  the  king's  son,  it  slips  from  him  just  as 
he  reaches  home,  and  is  taken  away  by  two  dwarfs, 
who  jeer  him  as  they  depart,  and  he  is  never  again 
able  to  find  the  way  into  the  happy  land.  Giraldus 
also  relates  of  Lljm  Safadwy,  in  Brecknockshire,  that 
it  is  sometimes  seen  by  the  inhabitants  covered  and 
adorned  with  buildings,  pastures,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards :  and  we  learn  from  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  chapter,  that  this  lake  is  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  ancient  cities  have 
been  submerged.  "  The  ridiculous  idea,"  he  says,  "  of 
its  having  swallowed  up  an  ancient  city,  is  not  yet 

"  Grimm.  D.  S.  59.  »  fb.,  65.  69. 
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quite  exploded  by  the  natives."  The  legend  of  the 
Gantref  y  Gwaelod  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  is 
more  generally  known. 

Another,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  book,  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  and  to  this  day 
retains  its  hold  on  the  popular  belief.   Among  the  pro- 
phecies of  Merlin,  one  which  is  still  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Welsh  peasantry  is,  **  Gaerfyrddin  a  sudd,  Aber- 
gwili  a  saif "  (Carmarthen  shall  sink,  Abergwili  shall 
stand) .     So  familiar  is  tlus  prediction  to  the  popular 
mind,  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  12th  of  August :  and  so 
deeply  rooted  is  the  belief,  that  not  long  back,  when 
that  day  happened  to  be  a  market-day  at  Carmarthen, 
and  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  many  of  the 
country-people  hurried  out  of  the  town,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  the  catastrophe  was  at  hand. 

This  information  I  have  only  received  orally,  though 
upon  very  good  authority,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  connection  of  this  prophecy  with  the 
history  of  Merlin  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  key 
must  be  sought  in  the  legend  reported  by  Spenser  in 
the  Faery  Q^e€ny  book  iii.  c.  3.  The  cave  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock  there  described,  from  which  issued 
strange  noises  of  iron  chains  and  brazen  cauldrons, 
great  groans  and  grievous  sounds,  and  oftentimes  loud 
strokes  and  ringing  sounds,  as  of  labouring  sprites — 
audible  indeed  only  to  persons  of  very  quick  ear — is 
believed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen  to  lie  in 
a  hill  called  Merlin's  hill,  close  to  the  village  of  Aber- 
gwili ;  and  the  poet  says : — 

'*  The  cause  some  say  is  this  :  A  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
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A  brazen  wall  io  compass  to  compile 

About  Cayr-Merdin,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  those  sprighta  to  bring  to  perfect  end. 

During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  loved,  for  him  ixi  haste  did  tend. 

Who  thereby  forced  his  workmen  to  forsake. 
Them  bound,  till  his  return,  their  labour  not  to  slake, 

**  In  the  meantime,  through  that  fidse  lady's  train. 

He  was  surprised,  and  buried  under  bare, 
Ne  ever  to  his  work  returned  again. 

Nathless  those  Fiends  may  not  their  work  forbear, 
^  So  greatly  his  commandement  they  fear ; 

But  there  do  toil  and  travel  day  and  night. 
Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear." 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  although  Meriin  is  here 
said  to  be  dead  and  buried,  he  is  found  alive,  though 
underground,  by  Glauc^  and  Britomart,  to  whom  he 
reveals  the  future  history  of  Britain :  and  it  is  well 
known  that  some  day  or  other  both  he  and  Arthur  are 
to  appear  again.  I  suspect  that  the  submersion  of 
Carmarthen  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  this 
return. 

But  the  most  significant  and  instructive  of  all  such 
legends  are  the  Irish.  The  Irish  peasant  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  all  that  Pausanias  relates 
about  the  ruins  of  Sipylus,  once  visible  in  the  Lake  of 
Tantalus,  and  Dionysius  about  the  submersion  of  Old 
Alba.     Has  not  his  own  poet  sung  : — 

"  On  Lough-Neagh's  bank,  as  the  fisherman  strays. 
When  the  dear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining." — Moore. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Lough,  near  Cork,  are  build- 
ings and  gardens  (as  at  Llyn  Safadwy)  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  now  to  be  seen.     Long  before  Saxon 
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foot  pressed  Irish  ground,  where  the  Lough  now  is, 
ont^e  stood  the  palace  of  the  great  king  Core.  In  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard  was  a  spring  of  fair  water, 
wonderfully  pure  and  clear.  As  crowds  of  people 
came  to  draw  from  it,  the  king  began  to  fear  lest  it 
should  become  dry,  and  had  a  high  wall  built  round 
it,  with  a  door  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  One  night, 
at  a  great  banquet  which  he  gave  to  his  lords,  he  was 
told  that  his  guests  wanted  water,  and  sent  his  daugh- 
ter (Fior  Usga  =  Spring-water)  to  draw  from  the 
spring  with  a  golden  vessel,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  But  the  princess,  as  she  stooped 
over  the  spring,  found  the  vessel  so  heavy  that  she  fell 
in,  and  the  water  rose  until  it  filled  the  whole  valley  in 
which  the  palace  stood,  and  so  was  formed  the  present 
Lough  of  Cork.  Yet  the  king  and  his  guests  were  not 
drowned ;  nor  was  the  princess :  and  the  feasting  and 
dancing  still  go  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lough,  and 
are  to  do  so  until  some  one  brings  up  the  golden  vessel 
again. 

The  words  with  which  Mr.  Crofton  Croker — from 
whose  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  I  have  extracted  the  pith  of  the  story — con* 
eludes  his  narrative,  are  so  apposite  to  my  purpose, 
that  I  must  simply  transcribe  them.  "  Nobody  can 
doubt  that  it  was  a  judgment  upon  the  king  for  his 
shutting  up  the  well  in  the  courtyard  from  the  poor 
people ;  and  if  there  be  any  who  do  not  credit  my 
story,  they  may  go  and  see  the  Lough  of  Cork,  for 
there  it  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day :  the  road  to  Kinsale 
passes  at  one  side  of  it;  and,  when  its  waters  are  low 
and  clear,  the  tops  of  towers  and  stately  buildings  may 
be  plainly  viewed  in  the  bottom  by  those  who  have 
.good  eyesight,  without  the  help  of  spectacles." 
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Nobody  will  be  taken  in  by  the  gravity  of  this  as^ 
surance :  but  at  least  as  good  eyesight  was  probably 
required  for  those  who  would  see  the  remains  of  Old 
Alba  in  the  days  of  Dionysius. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  legend  of  linn-na* 
Payshtha,  which  belongs  to  the  lovely  Lough  Gill 
near  Sligo,  though  the  scene  is  laid,  not  exactly  in  the 
lake  itself,  but  in  a  deep  pool  (linn-na-Payshtha)  in 
the  river  which  flows  out  of  it.  Close  by  this  pool 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  hall  of  the  O'Rourkes,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  the  abode  of  a  sprite,  who 
keeps  guard  over  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  old  family 
buried  there  in  the  wars.  Manus  O'Rourke  dives  into 
the  pool,  and  obtains  a  view  of  the  treasure,  the  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  the  sword  set  with  diamonds, 
and  the  ivory  staff  set  with  rubies  and  gold,  which  the 
chief  had  been  used  to  hold  as  he  administered  the 
Brehon  laws  to  his  clan,  together  with  the  title-deeds 
of  the  family,  which  are  all  carefully  guarded  against 
the  time  when  the  old  stock  shall  reign  in  glory  again. 

In  general,  according  to  Irish  belief,  there  is  under 
water  a  land  of  perpetual  youth,  of  uninterrupted  de- 
light, of  perfect  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
thread  which  runs  through  these  legends, — that  they 
rest  upon  some  common  basis ;  and  farther,  that  this 
basis  is  not  either  physical  or  historical,  but  ideal : 
though,  it  may  well  have  happened  in  some  cases,  that 
physical  or  historical  facts  were  combined  and  amalga- 
mated with  it.  A  German  writer^  who  has  collected 
largely  and  speculated  much  on  popular  legends,  finds 
in  those  which  relate  to  the  submersion  of  cities  and 
castles,  the  trace  of  a  mystical  dogma,  which  he  enun- 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomb, and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
where  the  river-god  had* his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  which  the  corpse  of  PatrocIu8 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.     It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  work,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  (escolios) 
by  the  translator.  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.^     One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed,  ''  Of  the  places  where  they   of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees."    There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  ''  Likewise  they  used  ^to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foliage,  under  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  like- 

*  Las  Historias  del  Origef^  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provineia  de  Gua^ 
temala;  tradueidai  de  la  lengua  Quiche  al  Caetellamo,  para  mas  conto- 
didad  de  los  minisiros  del  S.  Evangelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Francisco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Pueblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chuela.  Elsactainente  segun  el  Tezto  Espanol  del  Manu- 
Bcripto  original  qne  8e  halla  mi  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez,  y  aumentado  con  una 
Introduccion  y  Anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  Viena,  1857. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  farther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description :  '*  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree,^  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

^  P.  189.  "Si  hallaban  algun  6rbol  muy  espeso,  qae  tuviese 
debajo  algana  fuente,  tenian  por  logar  divino  aqael  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  dos  divinidades,  asi  en  el  6rbol  como  en  la  fiiente."  So  in 
the  Iliady  ii.  305,  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  offered  their  sacrifices  at  a 
fountain  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautiful  plane-tree : — 

^ flit  19  ^  dfJL^  iri^i  Hpnjvrfy  Upovt  Kara  PtofJLOv9 
(EfiSofiJtv  dSaydrouri  rcXi/cicnraf  hcarSfiftat 
tcaXj  VIVO  '^Xaravurrtf,  S9€y  ^uv  ayXaov  vStop. 

VOL.  VI.  ^  2  R 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomb, and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
where  the  river-god  had ^  his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  which  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which'  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  work,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  (egcolios) 
by  the  translator*  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.^  One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed,  ''Of  the  places  where  they  of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees/'  There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  ''  Likewise  they  used  ^to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foliage,  under  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  like- 

*  Las  Historias  del  Otigens  de  lot  Indios  de  esta  Provincia  de  Gva~ 
temala ;  iraducidas  de  la  lengua  Quiche  al  Caaiellaao,  para  mas  eomo» 
didad  de  los  minisiros  del  S.  Evanpelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Francisco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Pueblo  de  S. 
Thomaa  Chuela.  fisactamente  seg^n  el  Texto  Elapanol  del  Mana- 
scripto  original  qae  se  halla  en  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez,  y  aumentado  con  una 
Introduccion  y  Anotacionea  por  d  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  Viena,  1S57. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  farther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description :  "  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree;  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

^  P.  1S9.  *'Si  haUaban  al^n  6rbol  muy  espeso,  que  tuviese 
debajo  alguna  fiiente,  tenian  por  lugar  divino  aqael  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  doe  divinidades,  asf  en  el  6rbol  como  en  la  fuente."  So  in 
the  Iliad,  ii.  305,  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  offered  their  Bacrificea  at  a 
fountain  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautifnl  plane-tree : — 

€f&oiU¥  iBaineroun  tcXi;«9ou9  hairofifiat 
KoXg  vno  irXaravumf,  66^  pccv  ayXaov  vStop. 

VOL.  VI.  -.  2  E 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomb, and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
where  the  river-god  had  ^  his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  which  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  work,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  (escolios) 
by  the  translator.  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.^  One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed,  *'  Of  the  places  where  they  of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees."  There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  *^  Likewise  they  used  ^to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foliage,  under  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  like- 

*  Laa  Historias  del  Origef^  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provincia  de  Gua- 
temala; traducidae  de  la  lengua  Quiche  al  CaetellaMO,  para  mas  comO" 
didad  de  loa  mimstroa  del  S.  Evaagelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Francisco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Pueblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chuela.  fisactamente  seg^n  el  Texto  Espanol  del  Mana- 
scripto  original  qae  se  halla  exi  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez,  y  aumentado  con  una 
Introduccion  y  Anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  VieDa»  1857. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  farther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description :  "  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree;  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
ofiering,  thou  hast  ofiered  a  meat-ofiering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

^  P.  189.  "Si  haUaban  algun  firbol  moy  espeso*  qae  tttviese 
debajo  algana  fiiente,  tenian  por  lugar  divino  aquel  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  dos  divinidades,  asf  en  el  irhol  como  en  la  fuente."  So  in 
the  IHad,  ii.  305,  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  offered  their  sacrifices  at  a 
fountain  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautiful  plane-tree : — 

^/uici$  S  iifxtfii  mpl  Kpfqv7[y  Upov9  Kara  P<d/aov9 
tpSofitv  A$aifaTOun  rtkrficnrai  hcarofifiat 
KoXj  vno  wXaraviartff  o$€v  fSccv  ayXaov  vScup. 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomb, and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
where  the  river-god  had  ^ his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  which  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  work,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  (escolioa) 
by  the  translator.  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.^  One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed,  ''  Of  the  places  where  they  of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees/'  There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  ^'  Likewise  they  used  ^to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foliage,  under  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  like- 

*  Las  Historias  del  Origef^  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provineia  de  Qua- 
temala ;  traducidoB  de  la  lengua  Quiche  al  Caatellano,  para  mas  comO" 
didad  de  los  ministros  del  S.  Evangelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Francisco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Paeblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chuela.  Esactamente  seg^n  el  Texto  Elspanol  del  Mann- 
scripto  original  que  se  halla  en  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez,  y  aumentado  con  una 
Introduccion  y  Anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  Viena,  1S57. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  farther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description :  "  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree;  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

^  P.  189.  *'Si  hallaban  algun  6rbol  moy  espeso/ que  tuviese 
debajo  algana  fuente,  tenian  por  Ingar  divino  aqael  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  dos  divinidades,  asi  en  el  drbol  como  en  la  fuente."  So  in 
the  Iliady  ii.  305,  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  offered  their  sacrifices  at  a 
fountain  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautiinl  plane-tree : — 

^ficis  S  iifxtfii  ir€pi  Kfyqmjy  Upovs  Kara  P<o/mv9 
cp8ofi€V  iSaParourt  TcXi;«r(ras  lKar6fifiat 
KoX-Q  vno  irXaravC(mf,  oBtv  /Sccv  oyXoov  v8a)p. 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomb, and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
where  the  river-god  had  ^  his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  which  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  work,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  (escolios) 
by  the  translator.  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.^  One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed,  ''Of  the  places  where  they  of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees/'  There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  ''  Likewise  they  used  ,to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foliage,  under  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  like- 

*  Las  Historias  del  Onget^  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provincia  de  Gua^ 
iemala;  traducidas  de  !a  lengua  Quiche  ai  CtuteiUmo,  para  mas  como^ 
didad  de  los  mimstros  del  S.  Evangelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Franciaco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Paeblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chuela.  Esactamente  segun  el  Texto  EIspi^ol  del  Mana- 
Bcripto  original  que  se  halla  ea  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez,  y  aumentado  con  una 
Introdnocion  7  Anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  Viena»  1S57. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  fieurther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description :  '*  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree;  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
oflfering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

^  P.  1S9.  "Si  hallaban  al^n  firbol  may  espeso/ que  tuviese 
debajo  alguna  fuente,  tenian  por  lug^  divino  aquel  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  dos  divinidades,  asi  en  el  firbol  como  en  la  fiiente."  So  in 
the  Iliadt  ii.  305,  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  offered  their  sacrifices  at  a 
fonntiun  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautifiil  plane-tree : — 

^/ACif  ^  ii/Aifii  ircpt  Kprqirqif  ccpov«  zcara  Ptafiovq 
Ip&ofitv  iSavdrouri  rcXi;«r(ra«  hcar6fjLpa9 
KoXy  {mo  wXaravCmrf,  oBfv  pccv  ayXaov  vSwp. 
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through  the  medium  of  Gibbon.  In  its  own  proper 
form  it  begins  with  a  piece  of  speculation  upon  the 
effect  of  climate,  embodied  in  the  statement  that  the 
north,  from  its  wholesome  cold,  is  better  fitted  for  the 
propagation  of  nations  than  the  south.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  so  many  come  from  the  Arctic  axis.  Nor 
is  it  unfit  to  call  the  country  from  the  West  to  the 
Tanais  by  the  general  name  of  Germania,  although  dif- 
ferent districts  bear  different  names.  From  this  Ger- 
mania have  hosts  and  hosts  of  conquerors  proceeded, 
some  to  ravage  Asia,  more  to  vex  Europe.  Bear  wit- 
ness to  this  the  ruined  cities  of  lUyricum  and  Gaul. 
Bear  witness  too  the  terrible  names  of  Vandal,  Rugian^ 
Herulian,  and  Turciling — all  names  from  Germany. 

In  like  manner  did  the  nation  of  the  Vinili,  t.  e. 
Langobards,  derive  their  origin  from  Germany.  They 
came  from  an  island  named  Scandinavia,  an  island 
mentioned  by  Plinius  in  his  books  Be  Natnra  Berum. 
This,  as  those  who  have  traversed  it  tell  me,  is  not  so 
much  an  island  as  a  country  washed  by  the  sea.  The 
population  waxed  fast  upon  it — so  fast  that  the  land 
would  not  hold  it,  and  it  became  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  three  divisions,  and  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  three 
should  leave  the  land  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 
The  lot  fell  upon  the  part  over  which  Ibor  and  Ayo, 
sons  of  a  wise  mother  named  Gambara,  were  captains. 

Whilst  writing  about  Germany,  I  will  relate  a  miracle. 
In  a  cave  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  by  the  sea- 
side, seven  men  fell  asleep.  A  long  time  afterwards 
they  awoke,  and  their  clothes  were  all  as  fresh  as  ever. 
A  man  who  would  lay  hands  on  them  had  his  arm 
withered. 

The  Scritobini  live  near  Germany.     They  dress  in 
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skins,  and  are  named  from  a  kind  of  skate  upon  which 
they  pass  over  the  snow  and  hunt  beasts.  The  sun  is 
seen  at  midnight  in  the  country  of  these  Scritobini. 

On  the  west  of  the  same  is  a  vast  whirlpool,  of 
which  we  may  well  say,— 

''Deztnun  Scylla,  latus/'  etc. 

Then  follows  an  episode  on  whirlpools,  followed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Ibor  and  Ayo,  under  whom 
the  Vinili  leave  Scandinavia  and  march  into  a  region 
called  Scoringa.  Near  Scoringa  reigned  Ambri  and 
Assi,  chiefs  of  the  Vandals.  Ambri  and  Assi  were  fa- 
mous warriors,  who  had  conquered  the  country  round- 
about. So  they  sent  a  message  to  Ibor  and  Ayo  de- 
manding tribute.  Ibor  and  Ayo  consult  their  mother 
Gambara,  and  send  back  word  to  Ambri  and  Assi  that, 
though  few  in  number,  they  will  sooner  fight  than  pay. 
Then  follows  a  tale  which  our  Deacon  laughs  at  and 
relates.  The  Vandals  pray  to  Wodan  for  victory,  who 
answers  that  he  intends  to  give  it  to  the  army  which 
first  should  meet  his  eyes  on  the  morrow  morning. 
Meanwhile  Gambara,  on  behalf  of  the  Vinili,  makes  a 
similar  prayer  to  Frea,  the  wife  of  Vodan.  Frea's  ad- 
vice is  this :  "  Let  the  women  of  the  Vinili  undo  their 
'*  hair,  and  bring  it  under  their  chins  so  that  it  shall  look 
**  like  a  beard.  Then  let  them  get  up,  the  first  thing  in 
*'  the  morning,  and  place  themselves  in  sight  of  Vodan, 
*'  who  will  look  out  of  his  window  towards  the  east 
''  when  the  sun  is  rising."  So  said,  so  done.  Vodan 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  cried,  *'  Who  are  these 
Longbeards?"  To  which  Frea  replied,  "The  people 
to  whom  you  have  given  a  name,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, to  win  today's  battle."  So  runs  the  tale,  which 
is  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  Victory  is  not  given  to  the 
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power  of  men,  but  is  granted  from  Heaven.  It  is  only 
certain  that  the  Vinili  took  the  name  of  Lombards 
from  the  length  of  their  beards ;  for,  in  their  language, 
lang  means  long^  and  bart  means  barba.  Wodan^  who 
with  the  addition  of  a  letter  is  Gwodan,  is  the  same 
as  the  Roman  Mercury.  He  is  worshiped  by  all  the 
nations  of  Germany  as  a  god.  He  did  not,  however, 
live  at  the  time  of  Ibor  and  Ayo,  but  long  before.  Be- 
sides, they  came  from  Greece,  not  Germany. 

The  Winili,  then,  who  are  also  the  Lombards,  won 
the  battle,  and  remained  in  Scoringa  until  a  famine 
forced  them  to  leave  it. 

They  left  it  to  go  towards  Mauringa,  when  the  As- 
sipitti,  in  greater  numbers,  opposed  them.  In  danger 
of  being  worsted,  they  invented  the  tale  of  the  Dog- 
heads.  They  said  that  they  had  amongst  them  men 
with  dogs'  heads  {cynocephaloSy  id  est^  canini  capitis  ho- 
mines)  who  lived  on  human  blood.  This  frightened 
the  Assipitti. 

The  Assipitti,  however,  had  a  great  champion,  who 
challenged  the  best  man  of  the  Langobardi.  A  slave 
accepted  the  challenge  and  conquered.  So  he  took 
his  freedom,  and  the  army  passed  to  Mauringa. 

In  Mauringa  they  strengthened  their  numbers  by  giv- 
ing freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  they  eman- 
cipated by  means  of  an  arrow  and  certain  formular 
words;  ^^more  solitOy  per  sagittam^immurmur antes  nihi- 
**  lominus^  ob  rei  firmitatem^  qtuedam  patria  verba.^* 

From  Mauringa  to  Golanda,  where  they  sojourned  a 
little  while. 

From  Golanda  to  Anthaib,  Banthaib,  and  Vurgon- 
haib — "  qua  nos  arbitrari  possumus  esse  vocabula  pago- 
rum,  seu  quorumcunque  locorum.'* 
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When  Ibor  and  Ayo  died,  they  no  longer  chose  to 
be  ruled  by  captains  (duces)  ^  but,  like  other  nations, 
took  to  themselves  a  king — Agelmund,  the  son  of  Ayo, 
of  the  noble  line  of  the  Gunings,  who,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  elders,  ruled  thirty-three  years. 

"  At  this  time"  (I  am  now  translating  literally)  "  a 
".certain  harlot  gave  birth  to  seven  little  boys  at  once, 
"  but,  more  savage  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  threw 
"  them  into  a  pond  to  die.  Should  any  one  think  this 
'^  impossible,  he  has  only  to  read  the  histories  of  the 
"  ancients,  where  he  will  find  that  not  only  have  seven 
"  infants  been  born  at  a  birth,  but  even  nine.  It  is 
''  in  ^gypt  where  this  happens  the  oftenest.  So  it 
"  chanced  that  King  Agelmund,  as  he  was  journeying, 
"  came  to  the  pond,  and  having  stayed  his  horse,  saw 
''  the  seven  poor  little  infants  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And 
"  when  he  stirred  them  up  with  his  spear,  one  of  them 
"  took  hold  of  it.  The  king  wondered  at  this,  thought 
''  deeply  about  it,  and  prophesied  that  the  child  would 
"  become  a  great  man.  So  he  lifted  him  out,  and  gave 
"  him  to  a  nurse,  and  had  him  reared.  He  gave  him, 
'*  also,  the  name  of  Lamissio,  because,  in  his  language, 
"  kma  means  a  fishpond.  When  the  child  grew  up,  he 
"  became  the  strongest  warrior  of  the  realm,  and,  after 
"  the  death  of  Agelmund,  held  the  reins  of  power.  It 
**  is  reported  that  when  the  Lombards  were  on  their 
*'  march,  they  reached  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  the 
*' Amazons  forbade  them  to  pass.  Lamissio,  ho w- 
"  ever,  swam  against  the  strongest  of  them,  killed 
"  her,  crossed  the  river,  and  gained  great  glory  for  the 
''  Longobards.  For  it  had  been  settled  beforehand 
''  that  if  the  Amazons  won,  the  Longobards  were  to  go 
"  back,  whereas  if  she  was  beaten,  they  were  to  pass 
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'  onwards.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  is  untrue : 
'  because  every  one  who  has  read  the  histories  of  the 
'  ancients  is  aware  that  long  before  the  time  of  these 

*  things,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Amazons  was  de- 

*  stroyed ;  unless,  indeed,  we  believe  that,  considering 

*  the  ignorance  of  the  historians  in  respect  to  the  place 
'  where  these  deeds  were  done,  we  may  suppose  that 
'  some  of  the  race  survived  even  to  the  times  under 
^  notice.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that 
'  even  now  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  innermost 

*  parts  of  Germany,  a  nation  of  women." 

They  pass,  then,  the  river,  and  come  to  a  land  where 
ease  engenders  sloth,  and  where,  having  neglected  to 
set  a  guard,  they  are  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  who 
kill  Agelmund,  and  lead  his  daughter  captive. 

Lamissio  leads  them  to  revenge.  The  Bulgarians, 
however,  are  the  conquerors,  and  the  Longobards  turn 
their  backs.  Lamissio  first  makes  a  speech  ;  then  frees 
a  number  of  slaves.     The  Bulgarians  are  beaten. 

Lamissio  dies  and  Lethu  succeeds.  He  reigns  forty 
years,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Hildehoc,  who  is 
succeeded  by  Gudehoc. 

The  analysis  of  this  narrative  gives  us  a  measure  of 
Wamefrid's  archaeology,  which  is  simply  that  of  his 
age  and  country.  His  geography  is  lax.  Pliny  was, 
perhaps,  his  best  authority.  Tacitus  he  seems  not  to 
have  read :  though  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
smallness  of  the  Lombard  host,  a  faint  echo  of  the 
'^  Langobardos  paucitcts  nobilitaf*  may  have  reached 
him.  The  Scandinavian  hypothesis  (as  we  may,  per- 
haps, call  it)  closely  resembles,  both  in  details  and 
style,  that  of  Jomandes,  who  has  his  *'  Scatizia  insula/* 
mentioned  by  "  Ptolemy"  his  midnight  sun,  and  his 
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OrefenruB — the  analogues  of  the  Scritobini ;  these  being 
the  Scrithifenni  of  Pliny.  These  are  the  Laps  (called 
by  the  Norwegians  Fins),  who,  even  now,  are  the  most 
skilful  runners  on  the  akide  (pronounce  shee)  or  snow- 
skate.  The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  we  should  have 
thought  had  been  known  to  our  author  in  a  more  au- 
thentic form.  He  gives  it,  however,  to  Germany; 
and,  so  doing,  lets  us  measure  his  ignorance  of  even 
ecclesiastical  legends.  The  whirlpool  is,  probably,  the 
Maelstrom.  Wodan  is  the  English  Woden.  The  fact 
however  of  a  Grerman,  like  Warnefrid,  deriving  him 
from  Greece,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  rationalizing  habits  of  the  logograph  had  re- 
placed the  simple  superstition  of  the  Pagan.  The  no- 
tice of  the  Amazons  is  curious.  We  find  it,  with  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  details,  in  Jornandes.  We 
find  a  land  of  Amazons  in  more  than  one  writer  upon 
Grermany.  The  origin  of  this  has  long  been  before  the 
world.  The  classical  accounts  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  better  explanation,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  illustrated  by  a  gloss 
from  the  languages  of  Sweden  and  Finland  as  spoken 
at  the  present  time. 

Tacitus,  in  his  notices  of  the  population  of  the  ex- 
treme North,  writes  : — "  Suionibus  Sitonum  gentes 
*'  continuantur.  Csetera  similes  uno  differunt  quod 
*'  fosmina  dominatur.  In  tautum  non  modo  k  liber- 
''  tate,  sed  etiam  k  servitute  degenerant.  Hie  Sueviae 
''  finis."  (German.  45.)  Now  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Finland,  a  district  to  which  the 
text  of  Tacitus  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  apply, 
and  which  lies  along  the  northern  half  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  call  themselves  Kainu-laiset.    The  two  last 
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syllables  of  which  name  are  iaflectional,  the  root  be- 
ing Kain,  In  the  mouth  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians this  becomes  Qpten.  Nor  is  the  name  new.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  in   all   probability  having   taken   the 

names   from  the  Scandinavians,  wrote  Owtenas,  and 

I 

Cwtsnaland, — ^botb  words  being  found  in  Alfred.  Now, 
with  our  own  words  queen  and  queaUy  and  with  the 
Swedish  quinnaf  meaning  woman^  such  informants  of 
Tacitus,  as  using  the  German  language,  might  speak 
of  the  Sitonian  (or  Qvsen)  country  as  a  Queenland^  may 
easily  have  been  supposed  to  have  spoken  of  a  country 
governed  by  a  Queen^  a  country  in  which  fcsmina  domi- 
natur.     Hence,  the  statement  in  the  text  of  the  Ger- 
mania.    I  cannot  say  to  whose  well-exercised  ingenuity 
this  explanation  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  passage  is 
due.     I  can  only  say  that  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  the  true  one.    The  error  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  only  possible  or  probable,  actually  oc- 
curs in  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  writes:  *'Gothi  habi- 
"  tant  usque  ad  Bircam,  postea  longis  terrarum  spatiis 
"  regnant  Sveones  usque  ad  terram  fceminarum*'  (i.  e. 
Cwanland).     Again,  '^£t   hsec  quidem   insula  teme 
*'  fcsminarum  proxima  narratur." 

All  this,  however,  carries  no  further  than  a  Land  of 
Queans.  We  have  yet  to  see  our  way  to  the  blunder 
that  gives  us  a  Land  of  Amazons.  The  author  just 
quoted  supplies  it.  "  Circa  haec  litora — ferunt  esse 
'^  AmazonaSy  quod  nunc  terra  fceminarum  dicitur,  quas 
**  aquae  gustu  aliqui  dicunt  concipere.  .  .  .  Hae,  simul 
**  viventes,  spemunt  consortia  virorum,  quos  etiam»  si 
"  advenerint,  a  se  viriliter  repellunt." 

I  have  used  the  term  Scandinavian  Hypothesis^  in. 
speaking  of  the  passages  wherein  the  Lombards  are  de- 
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duced  from  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  term  \7hich,  doubt- 
less, savours  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  systems, 
and  its  scientific  nomenclature.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  justifiable.  In  his  way,  Warnefrid  was  as  much 
of  an  ethnologist  as  the  present  writer.  He  had  his 
speculations,  such  as  they  were,  and  his  book-learning, 
such  as  it  was.  This  latter  made  him  acquainted  with 
Jornandes,  in  whose  hands  Scandinavia,  ,as  the  officma 
gentium,  took  great  prominence ;  and  in  whose  pages 
we  may  not  only  find  what  we  have  called  the  Scan- 
dinavian hypothesis,  but  arrive  at  a  plausible  accoun); 
of  its  origin.  Jornandes,  an  Ostrogoth  by  birth,  and 
Bishop  of  Ravenna,  about  a.d.  530,  writes  a  work  De 
Rebus  Geticis, — things  Getic  means  things  Gothic.  Like 
Warnefrid,  he  alludes  to  the  ancient  poems  of  his  na- 
tion, poems  to  which  the  term  priscus  applies,  poems 
which  give  in  an  almost  historical  manner  (historico  pene 
ritu)  its  antiquities.  Besides  which,  he  quotes  Abla- 
vius,  an  accurate  describer  of  the  nation  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  author  of  a  very  true  history.  Josephus,  too, 
he  mentions ;  only,  however,  to  wonder  at  his  silence 
concerning  the  Goths.  Now  writers  upon  the  origines 
of  a  German  population  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are 
more  or  less  men  of  learning  and  speculation ;  and  of 
such  was  Jornandes. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  court  of  Theodoric  lived  a  Scan- 
dinavian ex-king,  whom  Jornandes  calls  Rodulf,  but 
who  was,  probably,  in  his  native  Norse,  Rolf,  and  who 
exercised  dominion  over  the  Grannii,  Aganziae,  Unixse, 
Ethebrugi,  and  Arochiranni,  but  who,  "  contempto  pro- 
prio  regno,  ad  Theodorici,  Gothorum  regis,  gremium 
convolavit,  et  ut  desideravit,  invenit.'*  Now  what  more 
likely  than  for  this  Rodulf  to  have  been  the  man  who  told 
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the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  that  there  were,  also,  Ostrogoths 
in  ScandiQavia.  He  might  also  have  told  them  that 
there  were  Westrogoths  as  well,  as  well  as  east  and 
west  Oothlandj  and  an  island  of  that  name  as  well. 
Be  this  as  it  may — some  one  informed  Jornandes  that 
there  were  in  Scanzia,  *'  Ostrogothm^  Raumaricae, 
Baugnariese/'  etc., — a  fact,  out  of  which,  the  Scandi- 
navian origin  of  the  Goths  of  Italy  would,  almost  spon- 
taneously, develope  itself,  in  the  mind  of  writers  Uke 
Jornandes.  With  this  hypothesis,  I  hold  that  his 
book  was  written ;  and  I  also  hold  that  Warnefrid,  a 
later  writer  on  a  cognate  subject,  was  familiar  with  his 
work,  and  also  that  he  adopted  his  view.  At  any  rate, 
something  which  may  not  inconveniently  be  called  the 
Scandinavian  Hypothesis,  was  afloat  during  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
was  held  eo  nomine^  or  that  its  advocates  were  con- 
scious of  its  advocacy.  I  imagine  it  was  something  to 
which  they  gave  an  otiose  and  uncritical  belief;  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  writers  of  the  present  time 
give  an  otiose  and  uncritical  belief  to  the  Fin  Hypothe- 
sis, and  to  the  Ekistem  origin  of  the  (so-called)  Indo« 
European  populations,  to  the  Pelasgic  migrations,  and 
the  like. 

Such,  then,  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  evidence  of  Warnefrid  to  the  early 
ethnology  of  the  Langobards  is  any  but  so  conclusive  ; 
reasons  which  must  be  laid  before  the  reader  before  he 
is  asked  to  set  aside  what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
treating  as  history,  and  to  give  up  testimody  for  in- 
ference. 

Paul  Warnefrid,  Deacon  of  Friuli,  whether  learned 
or   unlearned,  wrote  long  after  the  time  of  whicli 
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he  treats,  wrote  without  means  of  knowing  what  he 
wrote  about,  and  wrote  (either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously) under  a  hypothesis.  For  the  times  near 
his  own  he  is  valuable.  It  is  for  the  times  of  the 
Longobards  during  their  occupancy  of  Pannonia,  the 
Langobards  of  a  field  far  beyond  the  vision  of  any  one 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Langobards  of  a  Pagan  and 
an  unlettered  age,  that  his  authority  is  proclaimed  ex- 
ceptionable. 

The  value  of  Wamefrid  as  an  authority  is  one  of  our 
preliminaries.    Another  connects  itsdf  with  the  name. 

In  the  first  place  Langobards  although,  for  most  pur- 
poses, a  proper  name,  is  in  re^ility  a  common  one — a 
word  like  Flathead  in  America,  or  Highlander  in  English. 
Each  of  these  names  is  not  only  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  more  populations  than  one,  but  is  actually  ap- 
plied. There  may  be  Highlanders  wherever  there  are 
Highlands.  They  may  be  Flatheads  wherever  the 
practice  of  depressing  the  frontal  bones  prevails.  And 
this  is  what  we  find.  There  are  Highlanders  out  of 
Scotland;  and  there  aro  Flatheads  in  more  parts  of 
America  than  one.  In  like  manner,  wherever  there  is 
a  March  there  may  be  Marchmen,  or  Marcomanni;  and, 
in  many  Marches,  the  name  is  absolutely  to  be  found. 
No  matter  then  what  bard  means.  Whether  it  signify 
a  beard,  or  whether  it  signify  a  halbert,  it  is  transpa- 
rently clear  that  wherever  either  beards  or  halberds  are 
remarkable  for  their  length,  the  name  Langobard  (pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  there  be  in  the  vicinity  a  popu- 
lation in  whose  language  the  terms  are  significant)  is 
possible. 

The  same  name,  then,  jnay  apply  to  different  popu- 
lations, and  vice  versa. 
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Different  names  (not  to  say  different  modifications  of 
the  same  name)  may  apply  to  the  same  population. 

Some  one  certainly  called  the  Lombards  Langohards. 
That  some  one  else,  however,  may  have  named  them 
differently,  is  evident. 

Again,  the  name  is  compound.  Hence,  it  has  two 
parts,  even  as  a  knife  has  two  parts — its  blade  and  its 
handle.  What,  however,  if  the  blade  take  a  new 
handle,  and  then,  after  a  while,  the  original  handle 
take  a  new  blade  ?  We  all  know  that  this  is  an  old 
illustration.  It  is  useful  nevertheless.  Now,  in  the 
*  Traveller's  Song  :* 

"  Sceaf  rule  the  Longheards  "  (line  64). 

A  few  lines  further,  however,  we  hear  of — 

"The  glory  of  the  Hedpo-beardt  '*  0^i^<^  ^S)* 

And,  later  still,  of — 

"  The  Hrons 
And  the  Heapo-reaiM.** 

The  name,  then,  has  undergone  exammation — as  far, 
at  least,  as  its  form  goes.  And  it  may  now  be  asked 
what  it  gives  us.  Simply  the  fact  (according  to  the 
correct  interpretation,  and  that  open  to  an  exception 
— though  not  material  to  the  main  (question — which 
will  be  noticed  before  we  conclude)  of  a  German  gloss, 
current  in  such  parts  of  Germany  from  which  it  might 
find  its  way  to  Rome.  What  it  meant  is  doubtiul — 
but,  fortunately,  not  very  important.  Something  with 
something  long  was  intended,  and  whether  that  were 
beards  or  halberds  is  of  slight  consequence. 

The  form  of  the  name  is  one  thing.  This  is,  neces- 
sarily, German.  Its  origin  and  nativity  is  another. 
This  is,  by  no  means,  necessarily  German.     The  evi- 
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dence  that  it  was  a  native,  or  even  a  German  name  at 
all,  in  its  origin,  is  nil.  The  men  whom  their  neigh- 
bours called  Langobards  may  have  called  themselves 
by  some  other  denomination,  just  as  the  men  whom 
,  we,  in  England,  call  Germans,  call  themselves  Deutsche. 
Instances,  illustrative  of  this  difference,  may  be  multi- 
plied to  any  necessary  extent.  The  name  Longobard, 
then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  native.  The  Scotch 
Highlanders  are  just  the  men  in  whose  language  both 
the  term  land  and  the  term  high  are  impossible. 

These  two  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  the  reason- 
ing runs  thus : — with  one  exception,  all  the  facts  known 
concerning  the  Longobards,  where  they  have  any  eth- 
nological bearing  at  all,  are  in  favour  of  the  conquerors 
of  Italy  having,  at  one  period  of  their  history,  been 
closely  allied  to  the  conquerors  of  England.  Why, 
then,  is  the  affinity  doubted  ?  Because  the  one  single 
exceptional  fact  is  so  important  as  to  outweigh  all  the 
others.  But  what  if  its  importance  be  overvalued  ? 
Or  what  if  its  relevancy  be  impugned  ?  What,  in 
short,  if  the  exception  itself  be  exceptionable,  appa- 
rent rather  than  real  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  ordinary  pre- 
sumptions must  take  their  course.  They  may  be  very 
decided,  or  extremely  slight.  They  may  be  of  an  in- 
termediate character.  This  depends  on  the  special 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  only  certain  that  whether  slight 
or  decided,  they  are  unopposed.  Little  as  they  may 
weigh,  or  there  is  nothing  in  the  opposite  scale. 

This  state  of  things  is,  by  no  means,  uncommon  in 
ethnological  criticism.  There  are  many  cases  where  a 
series  of  small  facts,  all  pointing  one  way,  are  neutra- 
lized by  some  single  fact  with  which  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable.    Shake  this,  and  a  new  doctrine  follows  as  a 
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matter  of  course.     Remore  an  irtifcal  ani^ - 
(K>nt-up  waters  of  their  own  aKxaof^  fai  *^  ^ ' 
It  is  all  but  needless  to sarthattfccaee?""^- 
iH  the  Hiffh  German  character  of  tJicdc3fi»«^- 
hard  I^ws.  combined  with  the  L«r  GcTW»  c^ 
ill  the*  way  of  language,  of  crerrthiitr  As*-   - 
the  opinion   of  Grimm,  the  opmioo  d  dhft^-*^     ^^ 
only  to  Grimm  in  authority.  It  b  mamfe^Aa^  -  -^  \ 
view  Ik*  true,  the  Lombards  must  hekmsto^^^  \ 
cluHH  an  the  Bavarians  and  Alemanni ; — a  d».  -^ '  *  \ 
cIjish,  from  which  the  Angles  and  their  BflR  ot-^--  \ 
atr  rolI^enc•r8  are  eliminated.    To  combat  Abs  o;--' - 
in  the  ftrnnc  in  which  it  is  delirered  br  Ac  i— 
would  l>e  hojieless.     Equally  hopeless  the  attcixn'  • 
make  tlie  Angles  High  German.     In  neither  <rf  ^^ 
alternatives  does  the  exception  lie.    The  cxceptioii  -^ 
against  tlic  Longobard  character  of  the  laws  themsd^ 
Was  the  language  of  the  men  who  perpetuated  vi- 
namc  Lombard,  the  language  of  those  who  first  bore 
and  originally  introduced   it?     Was  the  dynasty  < 
law- givers  tbe  dynasty  of  the  first  invaders?     Th 
the  former  were  High  German  is  pretty  certain. 
rcHpcct  to  the  latter  there  is  no  such  certainty.     ^ 
the  contrary,  there  is  very  decided  evidence  to^a  chan 
the  details  of  which  now  come  under  notice. 

The  name  of  the  first  king  of  the  Lombaitls 
Audouin.  Word  for  word,  this  is  the  Anglo-Sa:] 
Eadwine,  the  English  Edwin.  In  other  words  Audo 
is  an  English  name. 

The  name  of  the  second  king  of  the  Lombards, 
son  and  successor  of  Audouin^  or  Eadwine,  is  Albc 
or  it^lfwine,  another  English  name. 

That  this  is  not  guesswork  may  be  seen^from  t 
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''^   ^-T--,.     following  extract  from  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon 
ofthijpr:  '-^      poem  called  The  Traveller's  Song : — 

**  Swylce  ic  wees  on  Eatule, 

Mid  ^Ifwine, 

Se  hsefde  mon-cynnes, 

Mine  g^fraege, 

Leohteste  hand 
,7;  *::  -;-  L6fe8  t  wyrcenne ; 

,;  ...  ; ;^  ■  Heortan  nn-hnedwcste, 

Hringa  gf^-dales, 
'  '*  -^  -  Beorhtra  beaga, 

d.V.tZC:'  Bcarn  Eadwines"  (lines  139-148). 


7"  •'J  '- 


-  3:'-- 


»-  ^» 


d  Lzz: 


r     « 


•o/^Jif-T'-: 


r-'.^ 


/»  English  (Thorpe's  translation). 


"  Also  I  was  in  Italy 
With  iElfwine, 
r  ::vaf  !•  Who  had,  of  all  mankind, 

21   t  T~  To  my  knowledge, 

/'    n  .^  The  lightest  hand. 


Praise  to  effect ; 

The  amplest  heart 
t;:  ^iT''  ^  In  the  distribution  of  rings, 

r^iP  t:  :  Of  bright  bracelets, 

r    ,;^  ^  The  child  of  Eadwine"  aineB  139-148). 

jj  »-•  •"• 

inii^'  The  name  of  the  third  king  of  the  Lombards  is 

r.rr.^^  Clepho.     Word  for  word,  this  seems  to  be  the  Anglo- 

ofrar  Saxon  Clapa ;  a  name  not  royal,  but,  by  no  means,  un- 

^::;:^  common.     More  than  once  Clapa  has  been  treated  as 

k  the  founder  of  Clapham^  i.e.  the  man  who  made  it  his 

^::^*  own.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  is  pre-eminently 

c.>-  Anglo-Saxon. 

\l:''  Autharis  may  or  may  not  be  Edgar ^  word  for  word. 

I  do  not,  however,  press  the  identity.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  Autharis  is  the  son  of  Clepho ;  just  as  an 
Edgar  in  England  might  have  been  the  son  of  a  Clapa ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Autharis  a  great  change  sets  in. 

2q2 
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Clepho  succeeded  Alboin,  being  elected  at  Pa  via; 
but  before  he  has  reigned  a  year  and  a  half,  Clepho  is 
murdered,  Autharis  being  a  minor.  Italy  now  suffers 
from  the  misrule  of  a  regency,  is  divided,  and  op- 
pressed by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of  thirty  tyrants. 

The  date  of  Clepho's  death  is  a.d.  573.  I  give 
this  as  I  find  it  in  Gibbon.  I  also  note  this,  he  quotes 
no  authority  earlier  than  Warnefrid,  For  these  times, 
however,  Warnefrid  is,  at  best,  but  a  moderate  autho- 
rity. He  is  much  better  than  he  was  for  the  absolutely 
prehistoric  period,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  dawning  of 
native  literature.  Nevertheless,  he  is  anything  but 
conclusive.  The  reign  of  Autharis  is  earlier  than  any 
Lombard  coin,  any  Lombard  inscription,  any  Lom- 
bard Law.  That  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  germs  of 
an  imperfect  Christianity  and  its  concomitant  litera- 
ture is  true.  Still,  the  age  is  of  the  darkest ;  so  dark 
that  great  changes  may  take  place  without  being  either 
recorded  or  transmitted,  in  their  integrity,  to  posterity. 
Of  the  details,  then,  of  the  reign  of  Autharis,  we  know 
but  little.  The  little,  however,  that  we  do  know,  is 
more  in  favour  of  our  doctrine  than  against  it. 

"  If  you  are  incapable  of  delivering  us  from  the 
"  swords  of  the  Lombards,  save  us,  at  least,  from  the 
"calamity  of  famine."  This  is  the  language  that 
reached  Tiberius,  then  on  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, from  Rome.  He  sends  some  com.  Meanwhile 
the  Lombards  press  forwards.  They  are  repulsed  from 
Rome — but  only  for  awhile.  Tiberius  is  again  in- 
voked. *'  Either  bribe  them  off;  or  call  in  the  king  of 
**the  Franks,"  is  his  advice.  King  Childebert,  the 
grandson  of  Clovis,  is  called  in — the  first  Merovingiaa 
who  descended  the  Alps.     Autharis  resists  him ;  for 
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the  first  time  successfully ;  for  the  second  time  suc- 
cessfully; for  the  third  time  with  partial  success. 
Autharis  retires.  But  he  afterwards  rallies.  ''At  the 
''  foot  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  he  subdued  the  resistance, 
**  and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures  of  a  sequestered  island 
**  in  the  Lake  of  Como.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
^ '  Calabria  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the 
**  seashore  of  Rhegium,  proclaiming  that  ancient  land- 
*^  mark  to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his  king- 
"dom''  (Gibbon,  ch.  45). 

I  follow  Gibbon,  taking  his  facts  in  his  words.  This 
puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  adapt  my  statements  to  my 
hypothesis.  Two  portions  of  his  narrative  demand  at- 
tention. After  asking  how  it  was  that  the  language 
which  the  Lombards  brought  with  them,  failed  to  take 
the  prominence  in  Italy  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  took 
in  Britain,  he  writes : — "  A  numerous  army  constitutes 
*'  but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards 
*•  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  20,000  Saxons, 
''who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and  returned, 
''  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to  their  na- 
"  tive  countrv." 

Who  are  these  Saxons  ?  In  niy  mind  they  are  less 
the  allies  of  the  Lombards  than  the  actual  Lombards 
themselves — the  English  Lombards,  so  to  say.  Let 
us  call  their  retreat  the  Saxon  Secessipn,  and  proceed 
to  the  change  of  dynasty. 

Audouin  and  Alboin  are  father  and  son,  the  names 
being  English.  Clepho  and  Autharis  are  also  father  and 
son,  the  names  being  Angliform,  i.  e.  probably  English. 
Clepho  has  every  appearance  of  having  belonged  to  the 
same  division  of  the  Lombard  invaders  (supposing  the 
invading  army  to  have  consisted  of  heterogeneous  ele-< 
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ments)  with  Alboin.  This  gives  us  the  four  kings  of 
the  Angliform  line.  But  it  ends  with  Autharis,  who 
marries  Theudelinda,  the  daughter  of  Garibaldi,  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  A  year  after  his  marriage  he  dies — 
**  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda  had  endeared  her  to 
"  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with 
"  her  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom'*  (Gibbon, 
ch.  45).  The  king  who  thus  gains  the  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  is  Rother,  succeeded  by  Grimoald,  succeeded  by 
Luitprand,  succeeded  by  Rachis,  succeeded  by  Aistulf, 
all  bearing  names  other  than  either  Angle  or  Angli- 
form. No  wonder — the  line  had  changed.  But  with 
this  change  comes  the  only  fact  which  favours  the  no- 
tion that  the  Longobards  were  High  German,  viz. 
the  High  German  character  of  the  glosses  on  the  Lom- 
bards Laws.  But  there  are  no  Lombards  Laws  at  all 
until  the  reign  of  Rother,  t.  e.  until  after  the  Saxon 
Secession,  and  until  after  the  change  of  dynasty. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  necessity  engendered  by 
the  glosses  of  the  Lombard  Laws  to  connect  the  Lon- 
gobards with  the  Bavarians  and  Alemanni,  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  necessity  created  by  the  other  elements 
of  their  history,  for  making  them  Angle  or  Angliform. 
The  change  of  dynasty  (not  hypothetical  but  histori- 
cal) and  the  Saxon  Secession  (also  historical)  are  surely 
sufficient  for  this. 

I  now  notice  what  may  be  called  the  original  facts 
of  the  case — the  facts  connected  with  the  unequivocal 
Lombards — or  the  Lombards  of  the  first  dynasty. 

Upon  the  points  wherein  the  Lombard  Laws  coin- 
cide with  the  Angle,  I  say  nothing.  They  have  been 
already  noticed  by  others.  As  little  do  I  say  about 
the  story  of  Sceaf^  a  legend  common  to  Angles  and 
Longobards,  which  has  also  commanded  attention. 
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The  more  we  go  into  the  details  of  the  Secession, 
the  more  we  make  the  Lombards  Saxon.  Gibbon  is 
not  the  only  author  who  uses  the  word.  Neither  does 
he  rely  on  a  single  authority;  Neither  is  the  term  a 
vague  one.  As  far  as  a  negative  statement  may  be 
hazarded,  it  may  be  said  that  no  German  was  ever 
called  a  Saxon.-eiiher  by  himself  or  others,  unless  he 
belonged,  to  the  same  division  as  the  Angles  and  the 
Frisians.  To  a  Goth,  an  Alemann,  or  a  Bavarian,  the 
itpplication  of  the  term  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  it  would  be  only  under  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  a  Hessian,  a  Thuringian,  or  a  Frank  could 
be  designated  by  it.  He  might,  however,  be  so  called 
when  an  intruder  into  the  Saxon  area.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  currency  of  the  word  was  Frank, 
t.  e.  it  was  the  Franks  who  most  especially  used  and 
diffused  it;  whereas  its  application  was  Angle  and 
Frisian,  i.e.  it  was  the  Frisians  and  Angles  who  were 
most  especially  denoted  by  it.  Roughly  speaking, 
everything  to  the  north  of  Paderborn,  that  was  neither 
Slavonic  nor  Danish,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Franks 
Saxon ;  and  it  was  between  the  Franks,  the  Hessians, 
and  Thuringians  of  the  south,  and  the  Angles  and 
Frisians  to  the  north,  that  the  contrast  between  Saxon 
and  non-Saxon  was  most  especially  drawn.  What 
was  Saxon  in  the  eyes  of  the  Franks,  was  Saxon  over 
the  rest  of  Germany ;  neither  was  anything  Saxon  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Franks  which  was  not  either  Frisian 
or  Saxon  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word.  So 
much  for  the  term  Saxon  having  been  anything  but 
vague.  Why  should  it  have  been  so  ?  No  one  knew 
what  Saxon  meant  better  than  the  Frank.  The  two 
names   were   antagonistic.     The  difference  of  dialect 
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was  the  difference  between  the  Piatt  Deutsch  in  its 
oldest  form,  and  the  English  in  its  oldest.  The 
Saxon  area  was  pagan  and  hostile.  It  was  destined 
to  become,  more  or  less,  Frank  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  the  reign,  however,  of  the  early  Lombard  kings,  no 
division  of  the  German  family  was  likely  to  be  called 
Saxon  unless  it  was,  at  least,  as  Angliform  as  the  Fri- 
sian. And  even  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons  were 
often  separated. 

That  the  Lombards  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  lay  with- 
in the  Saxon  portion  of  Germany  has  been  already 
seen.  The  notices  of  the  Saxons  of  the  Secession  in- 
dicate the  same  locality : — *'  Tempore  illo,  quo  Albo- 
"  inus  in  Italiam  ingressus  est,  Chlotacharius  et  Sigi- 
"  bertus  Suavos  et  alias  gentes  in  loco  illo  posuerunt" 
(Greg.  Tur.  v.  16).  The  words  loco  illo  mean  a  dis- 
trict of  the  Lower  Hartz,  which  the  Lombards  had 
evacuated.  Again  : — "  Chlotarius  et  Sigisbertus,  reges  * 
"  Francorum,  Suavos  aliasque  gentes  in  iliis  locis,  de 
"  quibus  iidem  Saxones^'  (i.  e.  the  Saxons  of  the  Lom- 
bard invasion  of  Italy)  **  exierant,  posuerunt"  (Paul. 
Diac.  26).  Again  : — "  Suevi  vero  Transbadani"  (i.  e. 
beyond  the  Bode),  ''  illam  quam  incolunt  regionem 
**  eo  tempore  invaserunt,  quo  Saxones  cum  Longo- 
"  bardis  Italiam  adiere,  et  ideo  aliis  legibus  quam 
"  Saxones  utuntur"  (Witikend  of  Corby).  Again  : — 
'*  Post  haec  Saxones  qui  cum  Longobardis  in  Italiam 
**  venerant,  iterum  prorumpunt  in  Gallias  .  .  .  scilicet 
''  ut  a  Sigiberto  rege  collecti  in  loco,  unde  egressi 
''  fuerunt,  stabilirentur.  ...  Hi  vero  ad  Sigibertum 
'*  regem  transeuntes,  in  locum,  unde  prius  egressi 
"fuerunt,  stabiliti  sunt*'  (Oregon  Turon.  iv.  ^43). 
Zeuss,  from  whom   all   these   quotations  are  taken. 
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considers  that  Gregorj'^  of  Tours  is  Warnefrid's  autho- 
rity ;  who,  certainly,  writes  doubtfully  about  the  Seces- 
sion : — ^*  Quantum  datur  intelligi,  noluerunt  Longo- 
''  bardorum  imperils  subjacere.  Sed  neque  lis  k 
*'  Longobardis  permissum  est,  in  proprio  jure  subsis- 
**  tere,  ideoque  sestimantur  ad  suam  patriam  repe- 
"  tasse*'  (iii.  6). 

That  these  Saxons  were  either  Angle  ,or  Angliform 
I  have  no  doubt.  As  little  do  I  doubt  that  they  spoke 
the  language  to  which  the  names  Audouin,  Alboin,  and 
Clapa  belonged.  Whether  they  were  actual  Longobards, 
or  members  of  a  closely  allied  division,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  It  is  enough  if  they  belonged  to  the  di- 
vision to  which  the  leaders  of  the  invasion  belonged. 
Individually,  however,  I  think  that  Saxon  seceders 
were  the  true  and  original  Lombards. 

From  the  Saxon  Secession  to  the  times  of  Ptolemy, 
Tacitus,  and  Strabo,  the  evidence  of  each  and  all  these 
writers  is  to  connect  the  Longobards  with  the  Angles. 

Ptolemy  placcfs  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Suevi- 
Angli  {Sovfffio^  ol  "AyyeCKoi)  on  the  Middle  Elbe  the 
Aayydfiaf^i,  and  between  the  Chauci  Majores  and  the 
Suevi  the  AaxieofiapSoi.  Whatever  may  be  the  import 
of  the  difference  between  these  two  forms,  the  geogra- 
phical contact  of  the  Langobardi  is  with  the  Angli. 

Strabo  gives  no  such  termination  as  -fiapS  at  all^ 
though  he  gives  the  initials  Aayy^^  his  name  being 
Aayyoaapyoi.  This  may  or  may  not  mean  Lombard. 
If  it  do  not,  it  tells  neither  way.  If  it  do,  it  points  to  an 
Angle  affinity — the  Angle  character  of  the  Suevi  of  the 
Elbe,  suggested  by  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  being  borne 
in  mind.  Of  this  name  much  more  will  be  said  in  the 
sequel.     At  present  the  text  of  Strabo  is  sufficient : — 
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"  The  nation  of  the  Suevi  is  very  great.  It  reaches 
'*  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  A  part  of  it  lies  even 
*'  beyond  the  Elbe,  viz.  the  Hermunduri,  and  the  Lan- 
"  gosargi.  These  last,  however,  have  been  driven 
"  across  the  river,  one  and  all." — Nw  Sc  mi  t€X€W  eU  [ 

rrpf  irepautv  ovroi  ye  eienetnvKoa-i  <f>evyovT€9  (lib.  vii.). 

Velleius  writes :  "  Fracti  Langobardi,  gens  etiam  Ger- 
*^  mana  feritate  ferocior ;  denique  .  .  .  usque  ad  flu- 
'*  vium  Alboin  .  .  .  Romanus  cum  segnis  perductus 
"  exercitus'*  (lib.  ii.  106). 

The  practice  of  breaking  up  the  text  of  authors  into 
short  paragraphs,  though  not  without  its  advantages, 
for  the  purpose  of  quotation  or  reference,  has  its  cor- 
responding inconveniences.  It  interrupts  the  train  of 
thought,  and,  in  some  cases,  creates  artificial  disloca- 
tion of  context.  It  does  this  in  §§  38,  39,  and  40,  of 
the  '  Germania'  of  Tacitus — the  author  who  now  comes 
under  notice.  In  $  38  he  writes  : — "  Nunc  de  Suevis 
^'  dicendum  est ;  quorum  non  una,  ut  Chaltorum  Tenc- 
''  terorumve  gens ;  majorem  enim  Germanise  partem 
''  obtinent,  propriis  adhuc  nationib^s  nominibusque 
"  discreti,  quanquam  in  commune  Suevi  vocentur. — 
''  §  39.  Vetustissimos  se  nobilissimosque  Sueyorum 
"  Semnones  memorant— centum  pagis  habitantur : 
'*  magnoque  corpore  efficitur  ut  se  Suevorum  caput 
"credant. — $  40.  Contra  Langobardos  paucitas  nobili- 
'^  tat :  quod  plurimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti, 
*'  non  per  obsequium  sed  proeliis  et  periclitando  tuti 
**  sunt.  Reudigni,  deinde,et  Aviones,et  ^n^/t,et  Yarini, 
"  et  Eudoses,  et  Suardones,  et  Niuthones,"  etc.  The 
connection  of  the  Semnones  and  Langobards  with  the 
Suevi  is  (I  think)  clear ;  and  I  would  not  say  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Tacitus  to  make  the  Reudigni, 
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etc.,  Suevi  also.  At  any  rate,  $  41  begins  thus : — '*  Et 
*'  hsec  pars  Suevorum  in  secretiora  Germanise  porrigitur. 
*'  Proprior  (ut  quomodo  paullo  ante  Rbenum,  sic  nunc 
^'  Danubium  seqiiar)  Hermundurorum  civitas,''  etc. 

Ptolemy  divides  the  Suevi  into  the  Suevi  Langobardi 
and  the  Suevi  Angli ;  stating  that  '^  of  the  nations  of 
"  the  interior,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  Suevi  Angli, 
*^  to  the  east  of  the  Langobardi"  (i.  e.  Suevi  Lango- 
bardi) ''  and  extending  northwards  to  the  middle  course 
'^  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  country  of  the  Suevi  Semno* 
"  nes,  etc.*^*  Again : — "  Between  the  Chauci  Majores 
''  and  the  Suevi,  the  Angrivarii,  then  the  Langobardi  i 
"  below  which  the  Dulgumnii." 

As  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  name  occurs 
again,  we  may  pause  and  take  a  review  of  these  notices. 
Tacitus,  when  his  four  sections  are  taken  together,  and 
when  his  text  is  compared  with  that  of  Strabo  and 
Velleius,  loses  what  little  appearance  he  may  elsewhere 
have  of  being  an  original  and  independent  authority* 
He  tells  us  what  we  find  in  Strabo  and  Paterculus, 
viz.  that  the  Lombards  were  reduced  in  numbers  ;  but 
that  they  were,  nevertheless,  brave  ;  and  he  associates 
them  with  both  the  Suevi  and  the  Angli,  just  as  Strabo 
had  done  before  him.  Ptolemy's  connection  of  the 
Angli  and  Langobardi  is  of  a  more  indirect  kind.  The 
Suevi  are  both  Angles  and  Lombards.  Meanwhile,  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  the  Longobards  fall  into 
two  divisions.  Strabo's  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  in  a 
locality  decidedly  Slavonic.  One  of  Ptolemy's,  on  the 
other  hand,  lies  east  of  the  Angrivarii— t.  e.  in  what  was 
afterwards  Eastphalia,  a  locahty  as  decidedly  Angle. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  the  main  subject,  submitting  to 
the  reader  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  complication 
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introduced  by  the  High  German  character  of  glosses 
of  the  Lombard  Laws,  the  common-sense  view  of  the  | 

Langobardi  would  be  that  they  were  either  Angle  or  ' 

Angliform.  Such  being  the  case,  the  value  of  the  com-  . 

plications  comes  under  notice.     I  submit  that,  with  i 

the  change  of  dynasty  and  the  Saxon  Secession  be- 
fore our  eyes,  they  are  so  extremely  slight,  that  the 
original  facts  must  take  their  course. 

So  much  the  Angle  or  Angliform  character  of  the 
Lombards ;  from  the  time  of  Tacitus  to  the  time  of 
Autharis.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a 
nation  exhibits  certain  characteristics  at  one  period  it 
has  done  so  from  all  time.  Warnefrid  expressly  states 
that  [[the  Longobards  were  originally  called  Winili. 
Now  this  term  Winili  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  as 
good  a  single  fact  in  favour  of  the  Lombards  having 
been  Slavonians,  as  any  other  single  fact  is  in  favour 
of  their  being  Angles.  It  is,  of  course,  traversed  by 
others.  This,  however,  is  a  reason  for  trying  to  re* 
concile  the  two  conflicting  series — not  for  pretermit- 
ting it. 

That,  word  for  word,  Winili  is  Vandaliy  few,  I  be- 
lieve, doubt.  That  the  Vandals  were  the  Wends,  or 
Slavonians  under  a  German  name,  is  doubted  by 
many.  Many  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  being  not  only  associated  in  history,  but  both 
being  under  kings  with  German  names,  is  sufficient 
to  place  them  in  the  same  ethnological  group.  I  have, 
elsewhere,^  given  reasons  for  demurring  to  this  conclu- 
sion, reasons  which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  re- 
peat. It  is  assumed  then  that  Winili  is  Vandal,  and 
that  Vandal  is  Vend. 

^  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  Ethnological  Notes. 
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But  were  the  Lombards  actually  called  Vinili  ?  I 
think  they  were.  I  think  so,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  the  statement  could  have  originated  if  they  were 
not.  The  text  of  Warnefrid  contains  it ;  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  accounting  for  it,  than  by  assuming 
it  to  be  true.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  fact  that  men  in- 
vent. Moreover,  it  is  probable  per  se.  The  Lango- 
bards  of  Tacitus  are  on  the  Slavonic  frontier.  They 
are  on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Elbe.  Slavonians  in 
these  quarters  may  easily  have  been  Germanized. 

Could  the  Lombards  have  ever  been  Lithuanic, 
the  nearest  known  point  of  the  Lithuanic  area  to  that 
of  the  Lombards  being  the  Vistula  ?  Why  ask  the 
question  ?  On  account  of  the  name  ^107700-0^/04  in 
Strabo. 

One  6f  the  first-hand  sources  from  which  we  get  the 
details  of  the  Lithuanian  Pantheon  is  a  Catechism, 
representing  the  dialect  of  the  parts  about  Koningsberg, 
of  the  date  a.d.  1 547,  with  a  Latin  Preface,  from  which 
Professor  Schleicher,  to  whose  researches  the  present 
notice  is  due,  gives  the  following  important  extract : — 
''  Imo,  quod  auditu  horribilius  est,  multi  etiamnum 
''  manifestam  idololatriam  et  exercent  et  profitentur 
^'  palam :  alii  arbores,  alii  flumina,  alii  serpentes,  alii 
*'  aliud  colunt,  honorem  exhibentes  divinum.  Sunt 
*'  qui  Percuno  vota  faciunt ;  quibusdam,  ob  rem  fru- 
*'  mentariam,  Laucosargus^  et  propter  pecuariam  Se- 
*^  mepates  colitur.  Qui  ad  malas  artes  adjiciunt  ani- 
"  mum  Eithuaros  et  Caucos  Deos  profitentur  suos/' 
Then  follows  a  quotation  giving,  in  the  vernacular 
Lithuanic,  the  following  line, — 


« 


Kaukus,  Szemepatis  ir  LaukaaarguB,**  etc.. 
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wherein  we  get  the  word  in  its  natural  and  native 
form.  As  a  deity  however,  Laukasargus  is,  by  no 
means,  prominent ;  indeed,  the  Catechism  is  the  only 
authority  for  his  existence.  But  this  has  no  great 
bearing  upon  the  present  inquiry  ;  where  the  question 
is,  not  whether  Aarffoaapicos  be  the  name  of  a  Lithuanic 
divinity,  but  whether  it  be  a  Lithuanic  term  at  all. 
This  it  is.  It  is  either  a  Lithuanic  compound,  like 
blackbird  in  English,  or  a  pair  of  Lithuanic  words 
like  bldck  bird.  *^  Laukosargas,"  writes  Schleicher, 
'*  should  perhaps  be  written  in  two  words,  viz.  lauko, 
**  the  genitive  case,  and  sargas.  The  Low  Lithuanic 
'^  form  is  Laukasargus y  from  laukas^^sail^  ground^field^ 
'*  and  sdrgas^watcher  or  guard,  (ram  serg-fni=:  I  watch 
**  or  guard  "  (Lithuanica,  p.  27).  Hence  Laukasargus, 
if  we  look  to  its  nearest  equivalent,  is  ground-keeper. 

It  is  not  impossible,  then,  that  the  Aarf^wrap^o^  of 
Strabo  may  be  a  Lithuanic  gloss ;  equivalent,  perhaps, 
to  the  German  Marcomannus=:keeper  of  the  march  or 
frontier. 

There  is  another  name  which,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  appears  in  the  narrative  of  Warnefrid,  and  in 
Lithuanic  language  of  both  its  earliest  known  stage 
and  the  present  time.  This  is  the  root  Lam, — in  the 
Loiigobard  Lamissio,  and,  doubtless,  in  the  Latin 
Lamia.  In  a  list  of  the  Lithuanic  deities,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we 
find 

Fortuna,  Laime,  Gliick,  Gothrin, 
Lucina,  Laume,  Gottinn  der  Geburt, 
Dea  Partus,  Laimele. 

We  find,  too,  at  the  present  time,  that  Laume  is  the 
nightmare,  that  he  is  the  fairy  who  changes  children  ; 
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and  that  Laime  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  goddess 
Fortune.  Her  name  appears  in  more  than  one  of  the 
Dainos,  or  Songs,  of  the  Lithuanians  of  the  present 
moment. 

That  the  Langobards  were  Slavonic  before  they  were 
Anglicized  is  probable.  That  they  were  Lithuanic 
is  not  impossible.  The  main  point  however  of  the 
present  paper  is,  that,  till  the  Saxon  Secession  and  the 
change  of  dynasty,  the  true  Lombards  of  Lombardy 
were  all  but  Angles,  whatever  their  successors  were. 
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XII.— ON  RECENT  RESEARCHES  AT  BUDRUM  (THE 
ANCIENT  HALICARNASSUS),  BRANCHIDJS,  AND 
CNIDUS. 

BY  C.  T.   NBWrONy   B8a.>    BRITISH    TICB-CONST7L  AT   MYTILBNB. 

Bemg  the  sabstance  of  Papers  read  before  tbe  Royal  Society  of 
literature  on  Nov.  25,  1857,  and  Feb.  2,  1859.^ 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  that  about 
eleven  years  ago  a  considerable  collection  of  sculptures 
was  procured  from  the  Castle  of  Budrum,  formerly 
Halicamassus,  and  were  presented  to  the  national  col- 
lection by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (then  Sir  Stratford 
Canning).  These  sculptures,  from  a  long  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  I  can  here  only  briefly  allude  to,  were  satis- 
factorily proved  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  famous 
Mausoleum  of  Halicamassus,  and  have  been  ably  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  *  Classical 
Journal,'  vol.  v. 

It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,   Mr.  Newton  found  himself 
settled  at  no  great  distance  from  Budrum,  he  should 
have  felt  most  anxious  for  the  fuller  investigation  of 
a  place,  the  history  of  which  he  had  already  studied 

^  The  following  paper  contains  the  sabstance  of  two  papers  which 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  at  considerable  in- 
tenrals  of  time.  I  haye  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  best  now  to  combine 
them  together,  omitting  some  matters  which  were  stated  more  folly 
at  the  time,  but  which  are  not  now  required  by  the  reader. 
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with  SO  much  care.  In  this  effort  I  hope  to  show  that 
he  has  been  eminently  successful ;  the  paper  I  am  about 
to  read  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  his  own  record 
of  his  researches,  condensed  from  the  official  despatches 
he  has  addressed  to  his  immediate  superiors,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  Lord  Clarendon.  I  may  add 
that  besides  these  despatches,  I  have  been  permitted 
by  Lieut.-General  FoX  and  other  friends  to  look  over 
several  most  interesting  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Newton 
to  them.  To  these,  however,  I  cannot  here  do  more 
than  allude,  at  the  same  time  expressing  to  them  my 
thanks  for  their  permission  to  peruse  them. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Newton's  own  researches,  I  must  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  what  was  known  of  the  history  of  the  Mau- 
soleum at  the  time  he  commenced  his  examination  of 
the  remains  at  Budrum. 

The  great  monument,  called  the  Mausoleum,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who 
died  B.C.  353,  by  his  widow  Artemisia,  who  employed 
all  the  most  eminent  talent  of  the  period  to  render 
it  what  was  justly  then,  and  has  since  been  deemed, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  architects 
were  Satyrus  and  Phiteus,  and  from  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius  we  learn  some  details  of  its  constriiction  ;  that  it 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  harbour  of 
Halicarnassus ;  and  that  its  four  sides  were  adorned 
with  sculptures  by  the  hands  of  Bryaxis,  Timotheus, 
Leochares  and  Scopas,  while  a  fifth,  Pythis,  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  chariot  and 
four  horses,  which  surmounted  the  whole  edifice. 

In  form,  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  building  was 
a  parallelogram,  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
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which  were  respectively  63  feet  long,  while  those  of 
the  east  and  west  were  somewhat  shorter ;  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  36  columns,  forming  the  support  of  a 
pyramid  of  24  steps,  which  tapered  towards  the  top 
like  a  meta.    The  whole  height  was  140  feet. 

As  the  reign  of  Artemisia  lasted  only  two  years,  it 
was  impossible  that  so  great  a  work  should  be  com- 
pleted in  a  period  so  brief;  we  are  told,  however,  that 
such  was  the  emulation  among  the  sculptors  employed, 
that,  after  her  death,  they  completed  it  for  their  own 
honour  and  the  glory  of  their  art,  while  it  is  not  un* 
reasonable  at  the  same  time  to  presume  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  building  had  already  been  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Mausolus  himself.  We  also  learn  from 
Aulus  Gellius  and  Eusebius  that  contests  for  eloquence 
and  poetry  formed  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Mausolus ; — that  Theodectes  obtained  a 
prize  for  a  poem  entitled  ''  Mausolus,"  and  that  Isocra- 
tes  was  beaten  in  an  oratorical  contest  by  Theopompus. 

For  the  first  four  centuries  after  its  erection  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  Mausoleum,  but  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  Empire  allusions  to  it  are 
constant. 

Thus  in  a  poem  attributed  to  Martial,  *  De  Specta- 
culis,'  that  writer  uses  the  remarkable  words,  ''  Aere 
vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea,"  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar 
structure ;  while  a  little  later,  Lucian,  in  his  *  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,'  introduces  Mausolus  as  one  of  his 
speaker^,  and  remarks  that  the  sculptures  of  men  and 
horses  were  admirable  in  their  workmanship,  and  of 
the  finest  marble. 

In  the  second  century  Pausanias  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans admired  it  so  much,  that  they  termed  all  similar 
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receptacles  for  the  dead,  Mausolea.  In  the  fourth,  it 
is  noticed  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus ;  in  the  t^nth,  by 
Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus ;  in  the  eleventh,  by 
Eudocia,  who,  however,  describes  its  position  incor- 
rectly ;  and  finally,  in  the  twelfth,  by  Eustathius,  whose 
language,  $avfia  tcai  ^  fcai  etm.  {"  it  was  and  is  a  won- 
der''), would  seem  to  imply  that  at  that  time  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  must  have  still  been  standing. 

It  cannot  now  be  determined  at  what  time  it  began 
to  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether  it  owes  its  first  injuries  to 
the  hand  of  man.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
suppose,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Newton,  that  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  building,  including  probably 
the  upper  steps  of  the  pyramid  with  the  quadriga  that 
rested  on  it,  were  thrown  down  by  the  agency  of  an 
earthquake. 

In  A.D.  1404  we  know  that  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
took  possession  of  Halicarnassus,  and  built  the  present 
citadel,  which  they  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Pietro ;  the 
historian  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  Fontanus,  distinctly 
stating  that  a  German  knight,  Heinrich  von  Schlegel- 
holt,  constructed  it  out  of  the  remains  of  the  Mauso- 
leum. Yet  still  it  is  clear,  that,  even  at  that  late  period, 
there  must  have  been  considerable  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal building  unremoved,  as  Cepio,  who  visited  the 
port  of  Halicarnassus  in  a.d.  1472,  with  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Pietro  Mocenigo,  noticed  it 
among  other  ruins  of  the  town.  Much,  however,  of 
what  he  observed  was  probably  removed  when  the 
castle  underwent  repairs  in  a.d.  1480  and  1522. 

The  present  name  of  this  locality,  Budrum,  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  St.' Pietro. 

I  may  add,  that  a  very  curious  record  has  been  pre- 
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served  of  the  existence  of  the  Mausoleum  at  a  period 
comparatively  recent,  and  has  been  quoted  at  full  length 
by  Mr.  Newton  in  his  paper  in  the  *  Classical  Journal' 
to  which  we  have  alluded.     In  the  year  a.d.  1581 
M.  Guichard  published  at  Lyons  an  interesting  volume 
entitled,  ^  Fun^railles  des  Remains,  Grecs,  etc'    In 
this  work  he  gives  an  account  of  the  histories  and 
battles  sculptured  in  relief  at  the  Mausoleum  (doubt- 
less the  Amazonomachia,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
longest  frieze),  and  mentions  certain  white  marble  steps 
— ^perhaps  those  of  the  pyramid.     He  states  that  he 
received  his  information  from  M.  Dalechamp,  the  edi- 
tor of  Pliny,  and  he  again  from  M.  de  la  Tourrette,  who 
was  himself  present  at  the  last  demolition  of  the  struc- 
ture for  the  repairs  of  the  castle,  in  a.d.  1522.    There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  so  late  as  this  year  a 
considerable  quantity  of  much  valuable  sculpture  was 
still  remaining  in  situ. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  what  was  known  of  the 
existence  and  fate  of  the  Mausoleum,  I  proceed  with 
my  extracts  from  Mr.  Newton's  despatches,  premising, 
however,  that  I  cannot  do  more  on  this  occasion  than 
give  the  substance  of  his  papers,  following  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  course  of  his  discoveries.  As  the  de- 
spatches fill  some  hundreds  of  folios  of  writing,  the 
Society  will  hardly,  I  believe,  expect  more  from  me 
than  this,  especially  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
more  important  letters  will  ere  long  be  printed  (as  they 
ought  to  be)  at  the  expense  of  the  country.^ 

Mr.  Niewton  commenced  his  operations  at  Budrum 

'  Since  this  was  written,  the  Government  has  published  two  papers, 
containing  the  principal  despatches  Mr.  Newton  has  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Office.    The  first  is  called,  "  Papers  respecting  the  E^ca- 
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in  the  early  part  of  1856,  having  been  sent  by  H.  E. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  H.M.  Steamer  *  Medusa,* 
on  a  cruise  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  as  his  time  was  limited,  he 
was  not  able  to  do  much  more  than  to  make  a  few 
diggings  in  different  spots  that  seemed  to  promise 
chance  of  discovery.  In  a  field  known,  in  his  subse- 
quent Reports,  as  that  of  Chiaoux,  he  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  terra-cotta  figures  of  the  class  usually 
placed  by  the  ancients  in  their  tombs  and  temples  as 
votive  offerings ;  the  majority  of  them  of  inferior 
workmanship,  but  often  in  excellent  preservation. 
They  were  found  lying  at  a  depth  from  3  to  6  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  a  rich  black  earth,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  dense  glutinous  clay.  The  figures  themselves 
were  generally  arranged  in  regular  layers.  Many  foun- 
dation walls  were  at  and  about  the  spot  where  they 
were  discovered,  composed  generally  of  rubble,  united 
by  strong  grouting.  Little  further  could  at  that  time 
be  done,  as  the  crops  were  still  growing  over  this 
ground ;  but  Mr.  Newton  was  able  to  examine  minutely 
the  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  whatever  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  and''  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  Mausoleum,  either 
on  the  site  proposed  by  Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  or  on 
that  selected  by  M.  Ludwig  Ross. 

In  October,  1856,  Mr.  Newton  was  sent  to  Budrum 
by  H.M.  Government,  with  an  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  provided  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  a  ship  of 
war,  the '  Gorgon,'  and  a  small  detachment  of  Sappers, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Smith,  R.E. 

▼ationa  at  Badrum,"  fol.  1 858.    The  second,  •'  Farther  Paper  respect* 
ing  the  same  Ezcayations,"  fol.  1858. 
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On  this  second  occasion  Mr.  Newton  commenced 
his  diggings  in  the  field  called,  after  the  name  of  the 
owner,  the  field  of  Chiaouz,  the  site  which  he  bad, 
as  I  have  stated,  partially  examined  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year.     His  first  excavations  brought  to  light. 
a  vast  quantity  of  terra-cotta  objects,  lamps,  etc. ;  they 
were  generally  of  red,  unglazed  Roman  ware,  and  in 
such  numbers  that  the  workmen  threw  them  out  by 
shovelfuls.    With  the  lamps  were  abundance  of  terra- 
cotta figures  arranged  in  layers,  as  if  this  spot  had 
been  originally  a  potter's  shop ; — many  of  them  con- 
ventional and  coarse  in  execution,  and  probably  of 
a  date  between  Augustus  and  Hadrian.     In  trench- 
ing the  field  in  all  directions,  many  foundations  were 
found,  of  what  Mr.  Newton  has  imagined  to  have  been 
a  Byzantine  building  or  monastery ;  interspersed  how- 
ever with  these  were  many  carefully  squared  stones, 
evidently  the  remains  of  some  Hellenic  edifice,  and  one 
of  them  bore  an  inscription,  with  a  dedication  to  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  belonged 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  these  deities.     The  letters  ap- 
pear to  be  about  the  age  of  Mausolus. 

From  tue  field  of  Chiaoux,  Mr.  Newton  proceeded  to 
examine  critically  the  site  proposed  by  Captain  Spratt 
as  that  of  the  Mausoleum.  It  is  a  Uttle  to  the  north- 
east of  the  former  field,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  plat- 
form rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain,  and 
encircled  on  three  sides  by  the  wall  of  what  was  once 
a  Byzantine  monastery.  This  platform  had  evidently 
been  formed  by  levelling  the  native  rock,  which  at  the 
southern  end  rises  to  the  surface.  Captain  Spratt's 
chief  reasons  for  selecting  this  site  appear  to  have  been , 
that  it  coincides  with  the  position  Vitruvius  indicates 
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for  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  halfway  between  the 
harbour  and  the  heights ; — that,  on  the  eastern  side, 
there  are  still  portions  remaining  of  an  Hellenic  wall ; — 
that  on  the  north  side  several  pieces  of  columns,  of 
large  diameter,  are  to  be  seen;  — and  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  ancient  writers  that  the  Mausoleum  stood 
upon  a  mound. 

I  may  add  that,  not  long  after  Captain  Spratt's  visit 
to  Budrum,  Mr.  Ludwig  Ross  made  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  same  spot,  the  result  of  which  was  that  so 
far  from  accepting  Captain  Spratt's  views,  the  Grerman 
professor  selected  a  wholly  different  locality,  and  placed 
his  Mausoleum  on  a  higher  and  more  extensive  plat- 
form, hitherto  identified  with  Vitruvius's  "  Temple  of 
Mars."  M.  Ross  wrote  a  paper  illustrative  of  his 
opinions,  and  especially  directed  against  Mr.  Newton's 
identifications  as  suggested  in  his  paper  in  the  *  Classi- 
cal Journal,'  in  which  he  sneers  at  the  possibility  of 
any  student  who  had  not  himself  surveyed  the  place, 
forming  any  conception  of  the  real  position  of  the 
Mausoleum,  either  from  the'  evidence  of  ancient  writers 
or  with  aid  of  modern  travellers. 

Mr.  Newton  subjected  the  rival  theories  to  the  test 
of  actual  excavation  on  the  spot,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  firom  his  inspection  in 
the  spring,  that  there  were  no  sufficient  indications  of 
Hellenic  workmanship  in  either  of  these  localities,  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  tlieories  of  either  Spratt 
or  Ross. 

Mr.  Newton  then  proceeded  to  make  excavations  in 
an  adjoining  plot  of  ground,  named  from  its  proprietor 
the  field  of  Hadji  Captan,  having  been  apparently  in- 
duced to  dig  there  firom  the  report  he  had  received, 
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that  an  excellent  torso  of  a  draped  female  figure,  pro* 
cured  by  Mr.  Alison  in  1846,  and  now  in  the  Museum, 
had  been  found  in  this  field.  He  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  tessellated  pave- 
ments, evidently  the  remains  of  an  extensive  villa.  From 
the  plans  he  has  forwarded,  it  would  seem  the  founda- 
tions of  it  have  been  clearly  traced  for  1 18  feet  east  and 
west,  and  89  feet  north  and  south. 

Many  of  the  pavements  seem  to  have  been  coarsely 
made,  and  are  of  late  Roman  work, — but  among  the 
excavations  numerous  discoveries  of  interest  occurred, 
to  which  I  shall  briefly  allude.     Of  these,  the  princi- 
pal were  the  finding  of  several  detached  rooms,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  this  villa.     In  one  of  these  (1) 
was  a  sunk  square  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
paved  with  slabs  of  beautifully  cut  white  marble  about 
an  inch  thick.     Round  this  square  were  -four  oblong 
pictures,  each  occupying  the  centres  of  one  side  of  the 
room.     The  subjects  of  these  pictures  were  animals, 
with  representations  of  a  greyhound,  goats,  lions,  bulls, 
and  panthers ;  the  animals  were  designed  with  |;reat 
spirit,  and  their  movements  full  of  life ;  the  colouring, 
too,  though  only  partially  true  to  nature,  was  rich  and 
harmonious.     In  another  room  (2)  62  feet  long  by 
26  feet  broad,  were  the  following  curious  representa- 
tions : — a,  in  an  oblong  mosaic,  Meleager  and  Atalanta 
hunting  a  lion  and  a  leopard  ;  their  names  are  attached 
in  Greek  characters.  ^/3,  in  a  corresponding  part  of 
the  apartment,  a  second  hunting  scene,  the  personages 
engaged  bearing  the  names  of  Dido  and  iEneas.     It  is 
remarkable  that  Dido  is  represented  sitting  sideways 
on  her  horse.     The  horses  of  Meleager  and  Dido  are 
painted  blue,  that  of  ^neas  yellow.     Between  these 
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oblong  compartments  were  two  circular  patterns,  each 
inscribed  in  a  square.  It  is  probable  that  a  third 
oblong  had  intervened  between  these  circles,  but  nearly 
all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared.  In  the  angles  of  one 
of  the  squares  were  representations  of  Spring,  Summer, 
and  Winter.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  these 
mosaics  had  been  so  much  injured  that  Mr.  Newton 
was  able  to  preserve  but  a  small  portion  of  some  of 
the  figures.  In  a  third  excavation  (3)  a  gallery  40  feet 
by  12  was  discovered,  with  a  pavement  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  design  was  arranged  in  three  compart- 
ments, and  consists  of  a  group  representing  Amphitrite 
as  a  naked  female,  amid  whales  and  dolphins,  and  on 
either  side  of  her  a  youthful  Triton,  holding  up  the 
ends  of  a  veil,  which  floats  behind  her.  In  the  centre 
is  a  guilloche  knot,  with  red,  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow 
colours,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  square,  in  which  is 
inscribed  a  circle  composed  of  a  guilloche  plait,  inter- 
laced with  a  band  of  lozenge  pattern. 

In  a  fourth  excavation  (4)  was  a  narrow  strip,  1 4  feet 
by  6  inches,  containing  three  medallions,  with  female 
busts,  inscribed  respectively  with  the  names  of  the 
cities  of  Hahcamassus,  Alexandria,  and  Berytus.  The 
three  busts  are  in  very  coarse  style,  and  the  costume 
of  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  a  fifth 
room  (5)  a  long  narrow  strip  of  pavement,  5 1  feet  by 
15  feet,  was  discovered,  bounded  by  a  border  of  in- 
terlaced diagonals — black  on  a  white  ground.  Within 
this  outer  border  was  an  inner  one,  of  small  medal- 
lions, and  within  this  broad  margin,  an  obldng  design, 
comprising  five  wide,  and  four  narrow  compartments. 
Among  these  were  found  representations  of  "  Phobos," 
or  ''  Terror,''  placed,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  in  the 
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centre  of  bucklers ;  of  a  Satyr  pursuing  a  Maenad  or 
Bacchante ;  of -a  Nereid  seated  on  a  hippocamp ;  and 
of  Dionysus  and  his  panther ;  together  with  a  great 
number  of  miscellaneous  objects,  jJaced  in  the  smaller 
medallions,  and  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  jG^h, 
birds,  and  flowers.  The'  medallions  are  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  colouring  of  the  objects  in  them  is 
elegant  and  harmonious.  At  the  end  of  this  portion 
was  found  a  rectangular  space,  boundc^fi  by  a  party 
wall  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  and  in  length 
30  feet  by  26  feet.  This,  too,  was  full  of  different 
designs :  as,  for  example, — a  goat-legged  Pan,  gather- 
ing grapes  ;  two  dolphins,  with  a  trident  between  them ; 
Europa  standing  beside  the  bull;  and  a  reclining 
water-nymph. 

Besides  these,  there  were  several  other  pavements, 
with  various  patterns,  which  I  cannot  now  describe, 
but  which  are  fully  recorded  in  Mr.  Newton's  own 
despatch.  A  great  part  of  them  was  corroded  by  the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  in  which  they 'had  been  so 
long  lying  ;  but  more  than  fifty  cases  have  been  filled 
with  what  he  was  able  to  remove,  and  have  arrived 
safely  in  England.  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Newton  states 
he  was  unable  to  determine  what  had  been  the  original 
purpose  of  the  structure  of  which  these  mosaics  have 
formed  the  flooring ;  partly  because  one  end  of  it  ter- 
minated in  a  modem  Turkish  cemetery,  which  could 
not  therefore  be  excavated.  The  foundation  walls  vary 
in  thickness,  and  are  composed  of  squared  blocks, 
intermixed  with  rubble,  and  occasionally  with  the 
drums  of  columns  of  some  other  structure.  Some  of 
these  drums  exhibited  Doric,  but  late  and  shallow, 
flutings.    It  was  clear  that  this  building  had  been  com* 
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posed  of  the  fragments  of  some  previous  one,  on  the 
same  site,  and  that  its  own  plan  had  been,  more  than 
once,  altered  after  erection.  Thus,  under  one  pavement, 
were  found  pieces  of  stucco,  and  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  pavement ;  and  under  the  floor  of  another  room, 
a  torso  of  a  draped  female  figure,  life-size,  in  two 
pieces,  representing  a  female  in  rapid  motion — proba- 
bly a  Victory  or  a  Nemesis.  The  form  is  slight ;  the 
proportions  those  of  a  young  girl,  with  the  drapery 
deeply  cut,  so  as  to  cast  strong  shadows — in  fact, 
just  such  a  statue  as  might  well  form  part  of  an 
architectural  design  to  be  seen  from  below.  In  com- 
position, this  figure  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Dancing  Girls  from  Xanthus  (now  in  the  Lycian 
room  at  the  Museum) :  and,  though  its  execution  is  in- 
ferior and  provincial,  it  may  belong  to  the  same  schoql 
of  art.     It  is  probably  of  the  Roman  period. 

Several  other  pieces  of  statues,  and  a  small  fragment 
in  low  relief,  of  Roman  times,*^  were  found  near  the 
same  place :  the  fragments  of  sculpture  having  been 
apparently  used  with  the  drums  of  columns  to  make  an 
artificial  level  where  the  rock  had  failed. 

At  one  comer  of  the  building  was  found  a  well,  with  a 
small  male  head  in  white  marble,  a  bronze  lamp,  and 
some  other  small  objects  in  it :  and  in  some  cases  the 
rooms  themselves  retained  portions  of  the  white  marble 
skirting  with  which  they  had  once  been  lined  through- 
out. The  general  structure  of  the  tessellated  pavements 
was  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius, 
except  where  the  native  rock  supplied  the  place  of 
the  third  bed  of  rudw  (or  rubble) .  The  tesselUe  were 
generally  of  marble ;  brick,  however,  was  used  for  the 
red  colours ;  and  glass  for  the  green,  in  one  represen- 
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tation,  of  vine-leaves.  The  cubes  were  irregularly  cut, 
and  wanted  the  precision  characterizing  the  earlier 
Hellenic  mosaics  which  Mr.  Newton  first  met  with. 
The  surface  of  the  patterns  were  generally  covered 
with  a  calcareous  incrustation,  which  had  probably 
oozed  through  the  interstices  of  the  pavement,  from 
the  bed  of  cement  below.  Mr.  Newton's  general  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  this  portion  of  his  labours, 
were,  that  the  villa  he  had  unearthed  was  one  of  Roman 
times,  constructed  on  ground  previously  occupied  by 
an  earlier  Hellenic  building ;  that  the  pavements  had 
been  mended  and  altered,  subsequently  to  the  first 
plan ;  that  none  of  them  were  earlier  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  while  some  might  be  subsequent  to  that 
of  Caracalla ;  that  the  orthography  of  some  of  the 
Greek  names  (as  for  instance,  AIAP  for  EAP),  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  a  Carian  or  Barbaric  dialect 
among  the  population ;  and  that  the  portraits  of  Mele- 
ager  and  Dido  would  seem  to  be  later  than  the  other. 

Careful  photographs  have  been  made  of  all  these 
pavements,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Smith, 
R.E.,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  skilful  artist  (on 
comparing  the  photographs  with  the  original  pavements 
sent  home)  to  make  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original 
designs  in  their  appropriate  colours. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Newton's 
more  important  discoveries ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  some 
occasional  repetition,  I  shall  do  so  according  to  the 
order  of  his  despatches,  believing  that  the  Society,  in 
common  with  all  his  own  friends,  will  take  an  interest 
in  knowing  in  what  order  his  different  discoveries  were 
made,  and  to  learn  how,  from  small  and  apparently 
unimportant  beginnings,  he  has  succeeded  in  comple- 
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ting  the  most  remarkable  series  of  researches  perhaps 
ever  accomplished. 

Not  long,  then,  subsequently  to  his  excavations  of 
the  tessellated  pavements,  Mr.  Newton  commenced 
<^igging  ^  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  called  the 
'^  Aga's  Konak/'  on  a  spot  where  some  years  ago 
Professor  Donaldson  noticed  the  remains  of  a  superb 
Ionic  edifice,  many  of  the  ornaments  from  which  he 
has  engraved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Stuart's  *  Athens.*  Mr.  Newton  had  already  noticed 
in  this  locality  many  fragments  of  Ionic  columns,  and 
that  the  walls  of  the  fields  and  houses  around,  for  the 
space  of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  were  in  great  measure 
constructed  of  pieces  of  Parian  marble.  Hence  the  an- 
tecedent probability  that  at,  or  very  near,  to  this  place 
was  the  actual  site  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  result  con- 
firmed this  hypothesis  remarkably.  After  two  days' 
digging,  Mr.  Newton  came  upon  some  small  firagments, 
which  had  been  evidently  broken  ofi^  from  a  frieze  in 
high  relief,  similar  to  that  from  Budrum,  presented  to 
the  Museum  in  1846  by4Sir  Stratford  Canning. 

At  the  same  time,  an  adjacent  wall  was  taken  down, 
composed  entirely  of  drums  of  columns  and  fragments 
of  marble.  Among  these,  was  found  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  a  colossal  lion,  exactly  similar  in  style  to  some 
lions'  heads  which  had  been  built  by  the  knights  into 
their  Castle ;  and  on  the  same  scale,  part  of  a  colossal 
arm,  the  forehand  of  ahorse  life-size,  various  fragments 
of  friezes  in  high  relief,  and  a  number  of  architectural 
mouldings,  etc.,  were  discovered  soon  afterwards.  On 
removing  the  modem  wall,  containing  the  drums  of 
Ionic  columns,  the  diggings  were  continued  to  its  foun- 
dations, till  at  length  Mr.  Newton  came  to  a  square 
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cutting  in  the  rock,  under  the  field,  extending  some  30 
feet  north  and  south,  shallow  to  the  north,  but  at  the 
southern  end  about  13  feet  deep,  and  terminating  in  a 
subterranean  passage  running  into  the  solid  rock  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

Continuing  the  excavations  to  the  east,  Mr.  Newton 
next  met  with  a  mass  of  ruins  lying  just  below  the  sur- 
face. Among  these  was  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Mausoleum,  standing  nearly  perpendicularly,  but  in- 
verted, and  a  few  yards  beyond  this,  at  the  depth  of 
10  feet,  the  edge  of  a  pavement  or  step  was  found, 
about  six  inches  below  which  the  native  rock  was  cut 
completely  level,  so  as  to  form  a  floor. 

The  earth  l]ring  above  this  level  was  one  mass  of 
rubble  and  broken  marble :  and  under  it,  Mr.  Newton 
discovered  a  most  interesting  piece  of  sculpture, — the 
body  of  a  colossal  statue  from  the  waist  to  the  ankle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  male  figure  attired  in  the 
chiton ;  one  leg  is  crossed  upon  the  other  in  an  atti* 
tude  of  repose.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  an- 
other mass  of  sculpture,  lying  close  to  the  last,  was 
cleared  of  the  earth,  and  proved  to  be  that  of  an  im- 
mense equestrian  figure,  representing  a  warrior  on 
horseback,  wearing  the  Persian  or  Oriental  trousers, 
and  perhaps  intended  for  an  Amazon. 

There  could  be  now  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Newton  had 
lighted  on  genuine  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
Mausoleum,  while  the  probability  was  strong  that  the 
smoothed  rock  above  mentioned  was  the  actual  bed  on 
which  the  building  had  once  stood. 

Mr.  Newton  remarks  on  these  first  discoveries, — 
that  all  these  remains  were  wrought  with  the  utmost 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  finish ;  that  the  fragments 
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of  the  small  figures  from  the  friezes  were  generally 
better  preserved  than  that  of  the  frieze  in  the  Mu-- 
seum ;  and  that  the  architectural  mouldings,  in  many 
instances,  retained  some  of  their  original  vermilion  or 
ultrapiarine  colours.  The  Amazonian  figure  had  suf- 
fered much  in  itd  fall,  and  the  neck,  legs,  and  hind« 
quarters  of  the  horse  had  been  broken  away.  The 
body  of  the  rider  had  been  originally  in  two  pieces, 
the  upper  of  which  had  been  fitted  on  to  the  waist. 
The  lower  part,  from  the  waist  to  halfway  below  the 
right  knee,  and  the  same  side  of  the  horse,  are  in  very 
fine  condition.  Mr.  Newton  justly  considers  this  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  colossal  Greek 
sculpture  that  has  ever  been  seen ;  and  those  who  have 
examined  it  smce  its  arrival  in  England,  will  readily 
echo  his  opinion,  that  in  mastery  of  execution  it  rivals 
the  pedimental  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  discovery  of  the  column  tends  far  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  building  to  which  it  belonged.  The  upper 
diameter  is  3  feet  1  inch,  the  lower  about  3  feet  9  inches. 
The  order  is  Ionic,  and,  in  general  character,  bears 
much  resemblance  to  that  in  the  temple  at  Priene, 
which  has  been  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

The  Society  can  form  some  idea  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  Mr.  Newton  must  have  contemplated  the 
first  grqat  results  of  his  excavations,  revealing,  as 
they  did  now,  beyond  all  question,  the  first  distinct 
evidence  of  a  grand  school  of  sculpture  intermediate 
between  that  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  a  school,  too, 
of  which  scarcely  any  specimens  had  been  previously 
known.  It  was  but  natural  that,  with  such  success, 
he  should  be  anxious  to  make  more  rapid  progress, 
lest  accident  or  illwill,  contingencies  but  too  common 
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everywhere^  and  peculiarly  so  in  Eastern  countries^ 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
searches.     It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  ^rman,  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from 
the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  the^muzn  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in^  the  harbour  of  Budrum, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.     I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
maimer.      The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the   three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.     Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  lions 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.    Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.     He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  proportions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.     This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  realized.     It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea. 
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and  from  the  rough  asage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
wly)le  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  would 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.   Then, 
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everywhere,  and  peculiarly  so  in  Eastern  countries, 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
aearches.  It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  ^rman,  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from 
s  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  (he  firman  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in^  the  harbour  of  Budrum, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
manner.  The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the  three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  Uons 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.  Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.  He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  proportions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.  This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  realized.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea, 
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^tnd  from  the  rough  asage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
wly)le  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  would 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.   Then, 
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the  portions  most  useful  as  large  building-stones  were 
employed  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  Castle;  and  then,  finally,  the  smaller 
pieces  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks,  to  build  their 
modem  houses  and  walls.  By  such  constant  plunder 
and  destruction,  the  whole  of  the  edifice  has  disap- 
peared ;  the  massive  courses  of  the  foundation  stones, 
however,  still  remain,  being  held  in  their  places  by  iron 
clamps. 

About  the  same  time,  on  clearing  part  of  the  western 
side,  Mr.  Newton  found  a  staircase  of  twelve  steps,  30 
feet  wide,  which  had  once  led  from  the  base  of  the  hill 
to  the  western  side  of  the  precinct  of  the  Mausoleum  ; 
no  gate,  however,  corresponding  with  it  was  discovered, 
but  near  it  were  found  many  curious  objects,  the  most 
interesting  being  an  alabaster  vase,  inscribed  in  the 
Persian  cuneiform  character  with  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
and  containing  also  a  cartouche,  with  Hieroglyphics, 
in  which  the  same  name  may  be  readily  deciphered.  \ 

The  Society  is  doubtless  aware  that  another  vase,  in-  ^ 

scribed  similarly,  but  with  the  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  is  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  as  Mr.  New- 
ton has,  I  think,  suggested,  that  this  vase  may  have 
been  a  present  from  the  Persian  king  to  the  elder 
Artemisia,  who  aided  him  with  a  fleet,  manned  by 
her  Asiatic  Greek  subjects,  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Salamis.  Vases  of  this  character  are  said  to  be, 
generally,  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  the  rudeness  with 
which  the  arrow-head  characters  have  been  scratched 
in,  suggests  to  me  the  probability  that  they  were  has- 
tily drawn  upon  the  surface  of  a  vase  which  had 
been  prepared,  perhaps  years  before,  with  the  cartouche 
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containing  the  name  of  the  king.  After  the  death  of 
this  Artemisia,  it  may  have  been  placed  in  or  near  the 
tomb  as  a  sepulchral  offering ;  or  else,  in  connection 
with  the  tomb  there  may  have  been  a  treasury,  from 
which  the  vase  had  been  taken,  but  abandoned  as  of 
little  value  by  those  who  had  rifled  it.  In  its  present 
state,  the  vase  is  much  broken,  and  can  be  only  parti- 
ally reunited  ;  the  edges  too  of  the  fractures  appear  to 
be  ancient.  I  ought  to  state  that  close  to  the  vase  was 
a  gigantic  stone,  weighing  more  than  ten  tons,  which, 
from  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  lowered  and 
then  bolted  into  its  existing  position,  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures may  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Tomb  of 
Mausolu».  Of  course,  no  remains  of  his  tomb  were 
still  in  situ^  but  Guichard  has  preserved  the  tradi- 
tion that  some  portion  of  it,  if  not  the  actual  body  of 
the  King,  was  in  existence  when  the  Knights  first  be- 
gan to  demolish  the  Mausoleum. 

Continuing  his  researches  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mausoleum.  Mr.  Newton  came  upon  a  colbssal  male 
statue,  lying  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  had 
once  represented  a  figure  seated  in  a  chair,  but  had 
been  much  shattered  by  its  fall,  the  head,  one  arm,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  legs  having  been  broken  off. 
This-  sculpture  would  seem  to  be  about  twice  ^  the  size 
of  life,  and  is  in  style  exceedingly  grand.  On  the 
north  side  Mr.  Newton  also  found  a  portion  of  another 
colossal  female  figure,  which  must  originally  have  been 
twelve  feet  high  :  it  was  tolerably  perfect  from  the 
waist  to  the  hips :  and  not  long  after  he  found  a  slab 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  representing  an  Amazon  on 
horseback,  and  part  of  the  series  of  figures  in  the 
Museum  frieze.     He  met  with,  also,  a  fragment  repre- 
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seating  a  femstle  figure  stepping  into  a  chariot,  the  face 
of  which  has  been  finished  with  the  deUcacy  of  a  cameo  ; 
and  with  pieces  of  three  other  slabs,  exhibiting  figures 
in  chariots,  but  apparently  belonging  to  another  and 
different  frieze. 

Mr.  Newton's  general  conclusion,  from  what  he  has 
as  yet  found,  appears  to  be,  that  there  must  have  been 
two,  if  not  three  friezes  around  the  Mausoleum,  an 
hypothesis  which  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  similar 
arrangement  of  the  Ionic  (or  Nereid)  monument  firom 
Xanthus.  Were  this,  indeed,  not  so,  the  great  mass 
of  solid  masonry,  not  less  than  65  feet  high,  would 
have  produced  a  monotonous  effect.  Mr.  Newton 
adds,  with  respect  to  the  colossal  Amazon,  that  from 
the  discovery  of  many  subsequent  fragments,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  horse  was  represented  rearing  up ; 
and  that  the  whole  figure  may  not  impossibly  have 
formed  part  of  a  group,  representing  Mausolus  trans- 
fixing a  fallen  enemy  with  his  spear.  The  Society  will 
be  glad  to  know,  that  the  workmen  at  the  Museum 
have,  within  the  last  few  days,  set  up  this  figure,  and 
that  the  judgment  of  students  at  home  entirely  con- 
firms Mr.  Newton's  supposition. 

Mr.  Newton  had  now  explored  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible the  whole  of  the  ground  within  the  apparent 
boundary  of  the  original  building,  when  he  determined 
to  continue  his  excavations  beyond  this  line.  This 
proved  to  have  been  a  most  fortunate  decision,  as  he 
almost  immediately  came  to  a  wall  of  white  marble 
blocks,  beautifully  jointed  in  isodomous  masonry,  and, 
a  little  beyond  this  wall,  to  the  north,  to  a  mass  of 
marble  slabs,  which  were  piled  one  above  the  other, 
and  intermixed  with  fragments  of  statues.     On  remov- 
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ing  these  slabs,  Mr.  Newton  laid  open  to  view  the  fol- 
lowing most  important  remains : — 1.  A  colossal  horse, 
in  two  pieces,  one  of  which  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  body  to  the  tail,  and  is  6  feet  4  inches  long  ;  the 
other,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  top  of  the  neck ;  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  hoofs  and  a  portion  of  a  head,  to 
which  the  bronze  bridle  was  still  adhering.  2.  Close  by 
the  horse,  a  lion,  in  finer  condition  than  any  from  the 
Castle.  3.  A  draped  female  figure,  in  two  pieces,  with 
the  head  wanting.  4.  Another  draped  figure,  in  seve- 
ral pieces,  but  also  without  the  head.  5.  A  colossal 
female  head.  6.  Another  lion,  in  two  pieces,  with 
the  head  quite  uninjured.  7.  A  head,  perhaps  that  of 
Apollo,  in  three  pieces,  but  capable  of  being  reunited. 

All  these  figures  were  found  close  together  in  a  space 
of  ground  not  more  than  50  feet  by  20  ;  they  were 
heaped  one  on  the  other,  and  had  not  been  disturbed 
since  their  fall.  Mr.  Newton  naturally  concluded 
that  the  colossal  horse  must  have  been  one  of  those 
originally  in  the  quadriga  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  ; 
that  the  deposit  of  earth  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tain had  silted  them  up  so  that  they  were  not  observed 
by  the  Knights ;  and  that  there  was  good  hope  of  yet 
greater  discoveries,  could  he  obtain  leave  to  carry  his 
excavations  still  further  beyond  this  northern  wall. 
The  marble  wall  was  unquestionably  that  of  the  teme- 
no8 ;  and  the  fragments  of  sculpture  just  described  must 
have  been  hurled,  together  with  the  pyramid  on  which 
they  had  stood,  over  and  against  this  wall.  Hyginus 
states,  that  the  entire  length  of  this  peribolus  was  1,340 
feet. 

After  this  great  success,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
that  Mr.  Newton  continued  his  researches  with  re* 
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doubled  zest ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  met  with  much 
additional  matter,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 
Thus,  within  the  paved  area  of  the  Mausoleum,  be 
found  two  more  pieces  of  the  frieze,  one  of  them  six 
feet  long,  and  the  composition  exhibiting  great  bold- 
ness and  originality.  These,  with  the  two  slabs  pre- 
viously discovered,  were  from  the  frieze  that  had 
decorated  the  eastern  side  of  the  building.  He  then 
went  on  with  his  diggings  outside  the  Hellenic  wall, 
where  he  soon  found  the  other  half  of  the  horse's 
head,  with  the  bronze  bit  in  very  fine  condition  still 
adhering  to  the  mouth,  together  with  part  of  the  bronze 
trappings  attached  to  his  cheek.  And  then,  close  to 
this  portion  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  a  face  broken 
off  from  a  colossal  human  head.  Mr.  Newton  had  no 
doubt  that  this  belonged  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
quadriga,  and  considered  the  whole  character  of  the 
style  analogous  to  that  of  the  ideal  portraits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  we  have  here  the  por- 
trait of  Mausolus  himself.  The  face  is  slightly  bearded, 
the  features  massive,  but  finely  formed,  with  a  noble 
expression.  The  face  has  been  split  off  firom  the  head 
in  such  a  manner  that  three  quarters  of  it  are  preserved 
without  any  injury,  except  a  slight  abrasion  on  one 
side  of  the  nose.  A  little  further  to  the  east,  Mr.  New- 
ton discovered  a  smaller  bearded  face  broken  off  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  head.  This  face  was  even 
less  injured  in  its  surface  than  the  one  last  described  ; 
but  its  style  is  not  so  grand.  Close  to  it  was  the  lower 
portion  of  an  archaic  bearded  head,  which  Mr.  Newton 
assigns  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  Persian  War,  b.c. 
490. 
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Soon  after  these  discoveries  the  first  large  shipload 
of  monuments  was  sent  to  England^  comprising  nearly 
two  hundred  cases. 

Mr.  Newton  then  continued  his  excavations  on  the 
north  side,  where  he  had  previously  found,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  most  important  objects.  Nor  did  he  fail 
in  his  renewed  diggings ;  for  almost  immediately,  on 
removing  a  Turkish  house  which  had  occupied  part  of 
the  ground,  he  discovered,  under  the  foundations,  part 
of  the  body  of  a  draped  female,  in  the  same  grand 
style  as  the  statues  found  with  the  colossal  horse  ;  and 
in  the  wall  of  the  house,  a  colossal  female  head,  of 
very  noble  proportions,  but  much  injured  from  having 
been,  for  a  very  long  time,  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  chimney^  Not  long 
subsequently,  he  came  upon  a  colossal  ram ;  the 
head  of  a  lion,  broken  off  at  the  shoulders ;  two  bent 
arms,  from  a  female  statue ;  some  portions  of  figures^ 
from  the  firieze;  and  several  lions'  heads  from  the 
cornice.  After  this,  for  awhile,  he  transferred  his 
diggers  to  the  southern  side,  where  he  made  one  most 
important  discovery,  though,  on  the  whole,  this  side 
of  the  monument  was  curiously  unproductive.  This 
discovery  was  that  of  different  portions  of  one  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot.  The  fragments  consist  of 
part  of  the  outer  circle,  half  the  nave,  and  a  piece  of 
one  of  the  spokes ;  some  fragments  of  other  spokes 
had  been  previously  found  on  the  north  side.  It  is 
quite  possible  from  these  pieces  to  determine  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  entire  wheel.  Thus  it  appears  that 
it  originally  consisted  of  six  spokes,  and  that  the  alter- 
nate intervals  between  each  pair  of  spokes  were  closed, 
an   arrangement  which  would,  of  course,  give  great 
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additioDal  strength  to  the  wheel,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  marble  figures  in  the  chariot 

By  measuring  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  dr- 
cumference,  it  appears,  further,  that  the  diameter  must 
have  been  7  feet  7  inches,  a  measurement,  as  Mr. 
Newton  remarks,  of  great  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
space  required  for  the  chariot  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
Thus,  if  the  wheels  were  7  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
(as  the  measurement  of  the  outer  rim  demonstrates 
that  they  were),  and  the  length  of  the  horses  not  less 
than  10  feet,  the  space  required  for  the  entire  quadriga 
could  hardly  be  less  than  20  feet,  and  allowing  2  feet 
as  margin,  the  length  of  the  area  on  which  the  quadriga 
must  have  stood  would  be  24  feet.  Again,  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  Greek  chariot,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  figures  in  it  stood  on  the  same  level  as  the  axis 
of  the  wheel.  If  so,  half  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
or  3  feet  9^  inches,  will  give  the  height  of  the  figures 
from  the  base  on  which  the  quadriga  stood :  while 
we  know  that  this  base  was  one  foot  thick,  as  a  frag- 
ment of  it  has  been  found  attached  to  one  of  the  horses' 
hoofs.  Suppose,  then,  the  height  of  the  horses  to  be 
10  feet ;  the  entire  height  of  the  quadriga^  inclusive  of 
its  base,  will  be  14  feet  9^  inches;  which  added  to  the 
height  of  the  pyramid  (viz.  23^  feet),  as  calculated  from 
the  twenty.four  steps,  gives  a  total  height  of  38  feet 
3^  inches,  for  quadriga  and  pyramid.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  very  different  from  the  height  given  by 
Pliny,  viz.  37i  feet. 

The  fragments  above  mentioned  were  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  1 50  feet  from  the  pieces  of  spokes 
found  with  the  pyramid-steps,  on  the  north  side;  a 
fact  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  scattering  efiect  pro- 
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duced  by  the  successive  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  As 
Mr.  Newton  has  suggested,  columns,  if  thrown  from 
their  bases  by  such  a  force,  would  act  like  levers  upon 
the  superincumbent  pyramid,  rending  its  compact  mass 
asunder,  and  hurling  portions  of  it  in  dififerent  direc- 
tions. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  a  sue* 
cinct  account  of  Mr.  Newton's  researches  on  the  site 
of  the  Mausoleum,  and  I  must  now  turn  to  his  other 
and  more  recent  discoveries  elsewhere.  I  must,  how- 
ever, premise,  that  though  I  have  hitherto  confined 
my  narrative  to  the  Mausoleum  itself,  there  was  much 
of  the  ground  around,  with  many  other  sites  within 
the  limits  of  Budrum,  which  he  was  able  to  exatnine 
with  scarcely  less  care  than  he  has  devoted  to  the  most 
important  structure.  Thus  his  account  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  is  full 
of  interest ;  but  time  would  fail  were  I  to  attempt  at 
the  present  moment  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  these 
inquiries. 

I  proceed  therefore  now  to  give  some  account  of 
what  he  has  accomplished  at  Branchids  and  Cnidus. 
Before,  however,  doing  so,  1  ought,  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  hearers  to  a  very  able  Re- 
port, drawn  up  by  Lieut.  Smith,  R.E.,  at  Mr.  New- 
ton's request,  as  this  document  embodies  the  gene- 
ral results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excava- 
tions, with  the  independent  judgment  of  that  officer 
as  to  the  probable  form  and  nature  of  the  original 
structure.  I  am  well  aware  that  part  of  his  plans  will . 
seem  crude  and  unsatisfactory  to  some  distinguished 
architects  like  my  friends  Professors  Cockerell  and 
Donaldson  ;  still  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Lieut.  Smith's 
reasonings  are  well  deserving  of  attention,  from  the 
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everywhere,  and  peculiarly  so  in  Eastern  countries, 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
searches. It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  ^rman,  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from  j 

the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  the  ^rman  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in^  the  harbour  of  Budrum, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
manner.  The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the  three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  lions 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.  Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.  He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  proportions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.  This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  realized.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea. 
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and  from  the  rough  asage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
Vfhple  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  would 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.   Then, 
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everywhere,  and  peculiarly  so  in  Ekistem  countries, 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
searches. It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  firman^  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from 
X  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  ih&  firman  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in^  the  harbour  of  Budnim, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
manner.  The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the  three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  lions 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.  Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.  He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  proportions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.  This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  realized.  It  can* 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea. 
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and  from  the  rough  usage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
Vfhple  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  would 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.   Then, 
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everywhere,  and  peculiarly  so  in  Eastern  countries, 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
Sisarches.  It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  firman^  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from 
the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  the /rman  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in^  the  harbour  of  Budrum, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
manner.  The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the  three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  lions 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.  Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.  He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  proportions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.  This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  realized.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea. 
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and  from  the  roagh  usage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
wly)le  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  would 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.   Then, 
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everywhere,  and  peculiarly  so  in  Eastern  countries, 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
^arches.  It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  firman^  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from 
the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to*  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  Xht  firman  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in^  the  harbour  of  Budrum, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
manner.  The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the  three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  lions 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.  Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.  He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  proportions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.  This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  realized.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea, 
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and  from  the  rough  usage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
wly)le  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  would 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.   Then, 
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The  female  statue  has  unfortunately  lost  her  head. 
Besides  these,  many  of  the  slabs  of  the  frieze  have 
been  carefully  put  together,  and  have  been  arranged  in 
a  continuous  line  under  the  colonnade,  together  with 
those  presented  to  the  Museum  some  years  ago  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.     As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  portions  discovered  by  Mr.  Newton  having 
been  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  weather  by  the 
earth  that  covered  them,  are  much  less  injured  thaa 
those  which  had  been  built  into  the  Castle  wall.    Seea 
as  they  may  now  be  together,  the  visitor  can  form  a 
good  idea  of  what  their  beauty  must  once  have  been, 
how  varied  their  conception,  how  exquisite  their  mo- 
delling, and  how  valuable  a  series  they  really  are  as  an 
illustration  of  a  period  of  which  we  had  previouslyjpos- 
sessed  but  few  artistic  records.     I  may  add,  that  besides 
these  grander  sculptures,  eight  lions  have  been  more  or 
less  completely  put  together, — that  in  more  than]  one 
instance,  the  head  of  a  lion  which  had  been  for  cen- 
turies built  into  the  castle,  has  been  reunited  to  a  body 
excavated  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  that  I  am  not^'without 
hope,  by.  continued  study  of  these  valuable  fragments, 
many  other  portions  of  the  frieze,  which  are'stiir  very 
defective,  may  be  rendered  much  more  complete. 

I  shall  now  give  some  notice  of  Mr.  Newton's  dis- 
coveries at 

Branchid^. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  at  Branchidae,  and 
the  Sacred  Way,  from  which  Mr.  Newton  has  procured 
the  remarkable  group  of  sculptures  to  which  I  now 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Society,  is  at  once  one  of 
the  most  memorable  sites  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
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Ionian  or  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  one  likely,  cL  priori,  to 
repay  the  labour  of  excavation. 

Known  in  Greek  history  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record  ; — the  site  of  a  shrine  and  of 
an  oracle,  second  in  sanctity  and  importance  to  that 
of  Delphi  only,  so  highly  valued  at  a  remote  period 
that  Pharaoh  Necho  dedicated  to  its  god  Apollo  the 
dress  in  which  he  had  conquered  at  Cadytis,  while 
Crcesus  sent  offerings  to  it  (ere  his  war  with  Cyrus) 
equal  in  weight  with  those  he  gave  to  Delphi ;  partially 
destroyed  by  Darius,  and  more  completely  by  Xerxes, 
its  sacred  family  of  priests,  called  the  Branchidae,  having 
on  this  occasion  been  carried  away  to  Sogdiana  by  the 
conqueror ; — yet  reviving  again  in  renewed  splendour 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  pre- 
serving in  its  temple — the  largest  in  Asiatic  Greece 
after  that  of  Ephesus — for  many  subsequent  ages  the 
fame  it  had  so  early  acquired ; —  memorable  too  for  a 
succession  of  oracles  ascending  to  a  period  before  the 
commencement  of  history,  but  not  wholly  extinct 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of,  Julian  the  Apostate, — it 
were  strange,  indeed,  should  such  a  site  retain  no  relic 
its  past  greatness,  or  of  the  long  period  of  time  du- 
ring which  it  had  a  marked  pre-eminence  among  the 
shrines  of  the  Greek  people.  ^ 

Many  travellers  who  preceded  Mr.  Newton  have 
spoken  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  of  the  statues  in 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  from  the  narratives  of  Wheler 
(who  was  there  so  early  as  1685),  Sir  W.  Gell,  Colonel 
Leake — the  author  of  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities  *  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society, — and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
much  interesting  information  may  be  gathered.  It  was 
left,  however,  to  Mr.  Newton  to  form  the  only  com- 
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p]ete  excavations  which  have  ever  been  made  on  this 
celebrated  spot.  The  position  of  the  sculptured  figures 
Mr.  Newton  has  brought  away  was  as  follows : — 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  now  in  complete 
ruins,  was  approached  from  the  sea,  distant  about  two 
miles,  by  a  *'  Sacred  Wat,"  on  each  side  of  which 
has  been  a  row  of  seated  statues,  sepulchral  sort, 
tombs,  etc.  This  way  forms  part  of  an  unenclosed 
tract  to  the  north-east  of  the  temple,  and  is  marked 
by  a  ridge,  extending  in  a  direction  south-east  to  north- 
west; along  this  ridge  Mr.  Newton  discovered  eight 
seated  statues,  composed  generally  of  a  single  block 
of  Parian  marble,  about  4  feet  6  inches  high  by  2  feet 
9  inches  broad  and  deep.  They  were  all  partially 
buried  by  the  accumulation  of  earth — some  up  to  their 
necks,  some  only  to  their  laps.  The  character  of  their 
workmanship  is,  at  the  first  glance,  strikingly  Egyp- 
tian ;  they  are  seated,  with  their  feet  all  but  touching, 
and  their  hands  on  their  knees,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  statues  of  Fasht ;  their  drapery  extends  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  and  consists  of  the  Talaric 
chiton,  surmounted  by  the  peplos.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  difierence  in  the  arrangement  of  this  dra- 
pery. Only  one  of  the  figures  retains  its  head,  and 
in  others,  other  portions  are  wanting.  There  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  treatment  is  that  usually  recognized  as 
the  most  archaic  Greek.  The  wrist  bones,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest,  are  readily  discernible  ; 
and  the  hair,  in  the  one  figure  whose  head  remains,  is 
arranged  in  long  parallel  tresses,  as  on  the  most  ancient 
of  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  Four  other  similar  statues 
were  subsequently  discovered   near  the   same   spot. 
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though  not  in  a  line  with  the  previous  eight ;  of  these 
three  are  clearly  statues  of  females.  With  two  excep- 
tions, they  all  belong  to  the  same  period  of  art ;  and 
even  these  two  which  I  except,  are  probably  not  more 
than  fifty  years  later.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  it  was 
evident  that  none  of  them  occupied  exactly  their  ori- 
ginal position,  and  that  they  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  thrown  down ;  an  opinion  which  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  his  discovery  of  a  small 
portion,  about  eighty  feet,  of  the  original  paving  of  the 
Sacred  Way,  and  of  some  bases  or  pedestals,  which  he 
conjectures,  with  much  reason,  have  formed  the' origi- 
nal bases  on  which  these  statues  were  placed.  The 
Sacred  Way  may  still  be  traced  for  about  580  yards,  the 
whole  distance  being  marked  by  the  remains  of  archaic 
monuments.  Portions  of  a  wall  extend  along  it  nearly 
the  whole  distance ;  but  this  wall,  with  some  excep- 
tions, Mr.  Newton  believes  to  be  of  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  statues.  There  are, 
however,  here  and  there  masses  of  polygonal  masonry 
containing  individual  stones  of  immense  size,  and  these 
he  presumes  to  be  relics  of  an  original  and  contem- 
poraneous Hellenic  wall.  The  road  appears  to  have 
been  about  25  feet  broad,  and  to  have  been  constructed 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  platform  or  terrace. 

At  1 18  paces  from  the  last  of  the  statues,  Mr.  New- 
ton discovered  a  colossal  lion  and  sphinx,  the  latter 
li  female :  both  were  much  injured,  but  exhibited  that 
grandeur  of  treatment  so  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Greek  works.  The  sphinx  was  completely  buried  un- 
der the  earth,  but  the  lion  had  been  recently  uncovered. 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  barbarous  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  village  have  done  much  injury  to 
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this  lion  with  their  knives  since  it  was  exhumed,  and 
that  Mr.  Newton's  Turkish  guard  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  every  opportunity  to  deface 
these  relics  of  the  more  ancient  and  nobler  population. 

The  important  question  arises,  to  what  period  are 
these  works  to  be  ascribed,  and  are  there  any  data  re- 
maining from  which  we  can  arrive  at  even  an  approxi- 
mate conclusion  at  this  subject  ?  Now  in  the  way  of 
direct  evidence  we  have  literally  none,  for  though  history 
often  mentions  the  two  temples  at  this  spot,  and  Hero- 
dotus himself  speaks  of  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from 
the  sea  to  the  temple,  we  have  (strangely  enough) 
no  record  of  these  statues.  The  probable  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  are  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  the  Persians  (at  which  period  they  were 
overthrown,  and  partially  destroyed),  and  that  since 
then  they  have  been  so  covered  by  earth,  and  the  . 

abundant  vegetation  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  have  \ 

almost  entirely  escaped  notice. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  history,  we  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  indirect  evidence,  afforded  by 
the  monuments  themselves,  sufficient,  in  my  mind,  for 
the  determination  of  their  age,  within  tolerably  ac- 
curate limits.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  character 
of  their  Art,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  which 
is  unquestionably  very  archaic.  Secondly,  on  three 
of  the  chairs  ^e  inscriptions  in  the  oldest  Greek  type, 
written  houstrophedon.  Thirdly,  in  close  connection 
with  them,  is  a  long  and  curious  inscription  on  the 
side  of  the  recumbent  lion  (probably  the  oldest  of  them 
all),  and  another  very  ancient  inscription  on  a  detached 
piece  of  stone,  perhaps  the  base  of  a  statue  or  statues 
now  lost. 
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The  inscriptions  are  as  follows. 
On  the  side  of  one  of  the  chairs, — 

ZOXqA  ZHZOIXI3T20IZ3A>IOiMiaZHSAX 
A[r]AA[M]A[T]  O-- AnOAAIlNOZ  (Boustrophedon.) 

On  a  second,  a  few  letters  scarcely  visible,  but  per- 
haps,— 

YW  APTEMIAOr 

On  the  back  of  a  third,  NIKH  TAAYKOY  (though 
this  inscription  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  more 
recent) . 

Fourthly  on  the  upper  side  of  a  large  block  of 
stone, — 
CI  ANAZIMANAPO  HAIAEZ  TOM  ANAPOMAX  . . . 

ZHAXI+g3T3A3ZHIOn3NA230 

(Boustrophedon.) 

and,  on  the  under  side,  the  names  of  Anaximander 
and  Terpsicles.     Lastly,  on  the  side  of  the  lion, — 

TA  AfAAMATA  TAAE  ANEGEZAN   OIPY 

ZHAA[0]2OA3XSAZIX3AIAn  ZONXl© 

KAI  nAHK[A]HZ  KAI  HmZANAPOZ  KAI  A[Y] 

IX2T   NHT[a]XI3A  23nAaANA  lAA   ZOIZ 
POAilN  I  (Boustrophedon.) 

Besides  these,  there  existed  a  few  years  since  another 
seated  figure,  on  the  chair  of  which  was  the  following 
inscription,  which  has  been  copied  by  Sir  W.  Gell, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  and  others,  and  published  by  Rose  and 
Boeckh.     It  was  as  follows : 

MHZIANAH  HM 

N3XH03NV  ZV3 
AMA....n...n 

I NXIAAO         (Boustrophedon.) 

The  third  line  would  seem  to  have  been  indistinct ; 
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and  hence  has  been  variously  rendered  by  difierent 
editors. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Newton  should  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  trace  of  this  figure,  which  must  there-  I 

fore  have  been  broken  up  within  the  last  forty  years.  i 

Lord  Aberdeen  obtained  from  this  neighbourhood 
another  fragment,  on  which  the  word  apSpuanas  was 
plainly  legible. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  I  have 
quoted  above,  or  to  determine  whether  every  indivi- 
dual name  has  been  quite  accurately  deciphered.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state,  what  will,  indeed,  be  admitted 
by  all  palaeographers,  that  the  writing  on  these  monu- 
ments belongs  to  the  very  earliest  Greek  period  ;  and 
that  though  the  long  vowels  H  and  12  do  occur,  they 
are  delineated  according  to  the  oldest  form  with  which  \ 

we  are  acquainted.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ) 

forms  adopted  for  the  6,  il,  X,  £,  P,  X,  and  B.  If 
then  we  had  nothing  but  the  characters  to  go  by,  we 
should  not,  I  believe,  err  greatly,  in  assigning  a  date  as 
early  as  b.c.  500  to  the  execution  of  these  works. 

There  are  however  some  other  suggestions  derived 
from  the  names  recorded  on  these  inscriptions,  which 
may  perhaps  enable  us  to  fix  their  date  with  even 
greater  precision.  Thus  upon  the  lion  inscription  we 
find  the  name  Hegesander,  and  another,  which  though 
the  first  letter  has  been  destroyed  by  an  injury  the 
stone  has  received,  must,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Newton, 
be  unquestionably  read  as  that  of  Thales.  Again,  on 
another  stone,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  of 
Anaximander.  Now  it  is  at  least  remarkable,  that  on 
two  stones  found  close  together,  and  immediately  ad- 
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joining  the  most  sacred  temple  in  the  Milesian  terri* 
tory,  the  names  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  Miletus  should  be  preserved.  If  these  then 
be  really  the  names  of  the  philosophers  Thales  and 
Anaximander,  who  joined  with  other  citizens  of  their 
native  town  in  dedicating  the  figure  of  the  lion,  and  the 
statue  or  ofiering  to  which  the  second  inscription  was 
once  attached,  (and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  any  more  pro- 
bable conjecture),  the  date  of  these  works  is  limited 
to  about  B.C.  570-560.  Anaximander,  we  know,  was 
the  pupil  of  Thales,  and  was  born  b.c.  610.  With 
regard  to  the  other  name,  Hegesander,  it  is  scarcely 
less  probable  that  it  may  be  that  of  a  citizen  of  Mile- 
tus whom  Herodotus  states  (i.  143)  was  the  father  of 
Hecataeus.  Now  as  Hecatseus  was  born  b.c  520,  the 
dates  we  have  assumed  above  for  these  inscriptions 
would  synchronize  remarkably  with  that  of  his  father 
Hegesander. 

But  I'must  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further  now, 
as  I  have  yet  to  say  somewhat  of  Mr.  Newton's  re^ 
searches  at  Cnidus.  I  will  only  add,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  date  ultimately  determined  by  English  or 
foreign  scholars  for  these  remarkable  sculptures,  about 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  question,  that  they  are 
among  the  earliest  remains  of  Greek  art  which  have 
been  as  yet  discovered.  Hitherto  nearly  all  Greek  art 
would  seem  to  be  derivable  from  Assyrian  models; 
and  though  monuments  not  unlike  these  may  be  seen 
on  the  rock-sculptures  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at 
Malthaiyah,  in  that  land,  still  I  cannot  see,  as  I  believe 
my  friend  Mr.  Layard  fancied  he  saw,  any  direct  re- 
semblance between  these  and  the  Assyrian  types :  so 
far  as  they  resemble  any  other  style,  they  seem  to  me 
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to  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  sculptures  on  the  Harpy  tomb  from 
Lycia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  ;  or  have  seen  the  relief  from  Samo- 
thrace,  in  the  Louvre;  or  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Epyov  *4p*^"^>f^>^9  in  the  Theseium  at  Athens, 
will  recall  in  their  minds  many  similarities  of  treat- 
ment, greater,  I  believe,  than  any  that  can  be  sug- 
gested between  them  and  the  remains  of  either  Egypt 
or  Assyria. 

3.  Cnidus. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Cnidus,  which  Mr.  Newton 
visited  toward  the  completion  of  his  labours  at  the 
Mausoleum,  have  yielded  sufficient  monuments  of  in- 
terest to  fully  justify  the  amount  of  time  and  labour 
which  has  been  spent  there;  though  from  what  is 
known  of  this  once  celebrated  place,  we  might  per- 
haps have  anticipated  a  collection  yet  more  valuable 
than  has  as  yet  been  acquired.  It  ought  not  however 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  existing  remains  extend  over 
a  very  wide  area ;  that  they  are  covered  almost  every- 
where by  an  exceedingly  luxurious  and  dense  vegeta- 
tion of  brushwood ;  that  there  is  little  above  the  surface 
to  suggest  the  fittest  place  for  excavation ;  and,  above 
all,  that  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  entire 
ground  has  as  yet  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Newton's 
examination. 

The  situation  of  Cnidus  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  early  de- 
velopment of  its  mercantile  greatness,  protected  as  it 
was  on  the  west  by  a  bold  headland  called  Triopium 


I 
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(now  Cape  Crio),  and  possessing  as  it  did  two  bar- 
bours,  separated  only  by  the  small  peninsula  which 
joins  this  promontory  to  the  mainland.  It  appears  that 
Triopium  was  sacred,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  Apollo, 
but  that  there  were  also  temples  to  Neptune  and  the 
-Nymphs.  It  is  probable  that,  in  common  with  many 
other  towns  in  its  neighbourhood,  Cnidus  enjoyed, 
in  early  times,  the  advantage  of  a  trade  with  Egypt. 
It  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  history  till  the  wars 
between  Cyrus  and  Western  Asia,  when  it  submitted, 
without  a  blow,  to  the  arms  of  his  general  Harpagus. 
Subsequently  we  find  it  constantly  noticed  :  thus,  in 
the  second  Persian  War,  Cnidus  contributed  a  few 
ships  to  the  armament  of  Xerxes  ;  and  some  years  later, 
in  B.C.  466,  received  into  its  harbours  the  victorious 
Athenian  fleet  under  Cimon.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  joined  the  other  allies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  revolted  from  them  after  their  failure 
in  Sicily-.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus, 
it  took  the  part  of  the  Seleucidan  prince  ;  while  it  was 
the  scene,  at  a  later  time,  of  those  conflicts  whereby 
Pompey  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  long  successful 
piracies  of  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

Cnidus  was  especially  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
its  love  of  fine  works  of  art,  and  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  some  branches  of  sculpture.  Its  pottery, 
consisting  mainly  of  small  figures,  allusive  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus — the  well-known  Kepdfua  KviBia — ^are  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  antiquity.  Pausanias  tells  us  how 
among  the  treasures  preserved  at  Delphi,  none  were 
more  remarkable  than  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  pre- 
sentea  to  the  Lesche  at  that  place  by  the  Cnidians : 
while  strangers  came  from  afar,  so  Lucian  declares,  to 
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see  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Minerva,  by  Bryaxis 
and  Scopas  (two  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Mausoleum), 
and  what  was  deemed  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of 
earthly  beauty,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  the  "  Regina 
Cnidi  Paphique."  The  history  of  this  celebrated  statue 
is  well  known ;  it  remained,  from  the  time  of  Praxi- 
teles, the  glory  of  Cnidus,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
who  removed  it  to  Constantinople,  where  it  had  not 
been  long  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  in  a.d. 
475,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  Basiliscus.  ' 

We  might  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  city  so  pre-  ' 

eminently  the  promoter  and  the  guardian  of  the  finest 
works  of  art,  would  have  left  behind  it  considerable 
remains  of  value.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  the  ela- 
borate description  of  it  in  the  'Ionian  Antiquities/ 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
would   seem  to  demonstrate.     From    the   report   in  \ 

that  work,  it  may  be  gathered  that  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  still  visible  on  this  site  a  colonnade  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  a  Doric  portico,  two  temples,  one 
a  beautiful  tetrastyle,  one  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
three  theatres,  one  400  feet  wide,  but  much  decayed, 
another  about  half  the  size,  but  still  retaining  its  seats 
quite  perfect ;  an  Ionic  structure,  1 90  feet  long  by  90 
wide;  a  citadel  in  good  repair,  the  ancient  walls  of 
which  have  been  since  traced  all  round  it  by  Mr. 
Hamilton ;  and  a  necropolis,  wherein  were  still  remain- 
ing many  tombs  of  gigantic  proportions. 

Mr.  Newton  commenced  his  excavations  by  an  ex- 
amination of  a  raised  platform  or  terrace  which,  for 
many  reasons,  he  conjectured  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  temenosy  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone ;  nor  was  he  long  in  discovering. 
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near  the  surface,  a  beautiful  female  head  of  good  work, 
the  hair  fastened  back  by  an  ornament  called  the 
opisthosphendone,  as  on  the  Syrian  coins  between  B.C. 
300-250.  The  head  was  slightly  under  life-size,  and 
had  been  broken  off  at  the  neck ;  the  hand  and  arm 
and  several  small  pieces  of  this  figure  were  subse- 
quently found.  Shortly  after  this  he  came  upon  an- 
other female  head  rather  larger  than  life,  belonging  to  a 
statue  to  which  it  had  been  once  fitted  into  a  round 
socket.  This  head  was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  in 
Mr.  Newton's  opinion,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art,  not  unworthy  of  being  placed 
alongside  the  Venus  of  Milo,  to  whose  school  it  be- 
longs. On  an  inscription  found  near  it,  the  word 
ar/oKfia  occurs,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  it,  while  close 
to  it  were  several  thin,  but  nearly  decayed  sheets  of 
lead,  which  were  used  to  obtain  a  perfect  level  for 
bases  of  statues.  Many  fragments  of  inscriptions,  and 
several  inscribed  limestone  bases,  were  found  along 
the  same  platform,  evidently  those  of  statues  which 
had  once  stood  there.  All  these  fragments  were  found 
in  a  line  extending  east  and  west,  and,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions,  must  belong  to 
a  period  between  b.c.  400-350. 

On  pursuing  his  excavations  in  this  temenosy  Mr. 
Newton,  after  some  weeks,  lighted  upon  the  en- 
trance to  a  large  chamber,  in  which  he  discovered  a 
great  variety  of  miscellaneous  antiquities.  Among 
these  were  seven  bases,  evidently  the  supports  of  for- 
mer statues,  and  measuring  about  14  inches  by  12.  On 
some  of  them  were  the  remains  of  stela;  on  others,  hol- 
lowed spaces  for  tlie  reception  of  the  feet  of  statues. 
They  were  all  of  limestone,  and  the  majority  of  them  in- 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected  with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigs,  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphoriskoi,  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  were  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbed,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  relics,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Graeco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropoUs,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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chamber,  a  vestibule,  and  an  apse  or  alcove  at  the 
south  end.     On  each  side  were  smaller  apses,  and  be-  t 

fore  each  of  these  again  a  marble  sarcophagus,  9  feet 
long.     In  one  of  the  alcoves  the.re  had  been  once  a  I 

marble  statue,  the'  lower  half  of  which  was  still  re-  \ 

maining,  in  situ^  the  rest  on  the  floor  before  it  having  I 

been  carried  down  by  the  fall  of  the  roof.  Almost  all 
this  statue  was  subsequently  discovered,  and  has  been 
subsequently  re-united  in  the  Museum.  Mr.  Newton 
considers  it  to  be  of  Roman  times,  the  more  so,  as 
in  front  of  it  a  large  number  of  Roman  lamps,  all 
unglazed,  and  of  little  merit  as  regards  workman- 
ship, were  found.  The  sarcophagi  too  exhibit  good 
Jloman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  had  suf- 
fered too  much  to  be  worthy  of  removal;  their  tops 
having  been  in  most  cases  completely  crushed  in  by 
the  fall  of  the  roof,  and  their  sides  forced  apart  in 
several  places  by  the  roots  of  brushwood  that  had 
grown  up  around  them. 

These  sarcophagi  must  once  have  been  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  decorative  style  of  their  day,  though 
they  exhibit  the  decay  of  real  taste  in  the  lavish  pro- 
digality of  ornament  with  which  they  have  been  co- 
vered. Each  of  their  sides  was  adorned  with  festoons 
of  flowers,  supported  at  the  angles  by  Cupids,  in  a 
rich  but  coarse  style.  In  the  earth  around  were  many 
fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions,  nearly  all  of  them 
those  of  decrees  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Cnidus. 
From  one  of  them  Mr.  Newton  has  conjectured,  I  think 
with  reason,  that  the  tomb  was  originally  erected  in 
honour  of  a  certain  Lykaethus,  as  the  inscription  records 
decrees  in. his  favour  by  show  of  hands  {x^ipoTovia)  at 
the  festival  of  the  Greater  Dionysia, — the  erection  of  a 
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statue  to  him  at  the  pubHc  expense, — and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Neikephorus,  the  son  of  Sophron,  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  duty.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  period 
Lykffithus  ought  to  be  assigned,  but  the  sarcophagi 
and  Roman  remains  are  clearly  long  subsequent  to  the 
original  construction  of  the  tomb. 

Having  completed  a  general  survey  of  the  remains 
of  the  actual  town  of  Cnidus,  and  of  its  cemetery,  Mr. 
Newton  turned  his  attention  to  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  of  which  contain  some  ancient  re- 
lics :  and  it  was  thus  that  his  most  fortunate  and 
valuable  discovery  was  made — namely,  that  of  the  Co- 
lossal Lion,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  the  most 
valuable  relic  he  has  sent  home  from  his  Cnidian  re- 
searches. He  had,  he  states,  heard  of  the  existence  of 
this  lion,  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  he  arrived 
at  Cnidus:  yet,  though  he  had  been  there  for  six 
months,  he  had  been  nowhere  able  to  discover  it.  At 
length  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Pullen,  the  architect  attached 
to  the  Expedition,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles 
from  Cnidus,  in  a  position  such  that,  except  by  a  happy 
accident,  it  might  easily  have  remained  for  a  much 
longer  time  undiscovered. 

The  exact  place  in  which  the  lion  was  found  may 
perhaps  be  recognized  upon  the  Admiralty  chart.  On 
this  it  will  be  observed  that,  to  the  east  of  Cnidus,  the 
coast  gradually  trends  away  so  as  to  form  a  small 
bay,  from  which  project  two  promontories;  beyond 
these  is  a  bold  headland,  forming  the  east  end  of  the 
bay,  exactly  opposite  to,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Cape  Crio.  On  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  forming  part 
of  this  mainland,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb, 
overlooking  the  sea  towards  Cnidus.    On  the  east  side, 
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the  slope  from  this  eminence  is  gradual,  the  upper 
portion  being  completely  strewn  with  the  remains  of 
the  tomb ;  on  the  west,  a  little  below  where  the  lion 
was  found,  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  300  feet  into  the 
sea.  The  lion  was  lying  on  his  right  side,  on  the  edge 
of  the  rocky  slope  overhanging  the  sea,  with  his  back 
to 'the  south,  his  left  or  upper  side  having  suffered 
much  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  with  his 
right  or  under  side  still  quite  fresh.  He  was  composed, 
together  with  the  base  on  which  he  reposes,  of  one 
piece  of  Parian  marble,  and  measures  nearly  10  feet 
in  length,  by  6  in  height.  He  has  been  sculptured  in 
a  crouching  position,  and  has  only  lost  his  lower  jaw» 
left  hind  leg,  and  fore  paws ;  of  these,  the  latter  have 
been  originally  carved  out  of  a  separate  piece  of  mar- 
ble. He  has  fietllen  in  one  solid  mass,  and  has  not 
been  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  more  than  60  feet* 
His  present  weight  is  about  six  tons. 

This  lion  is  probably  a  work  rather  anterior  to  the 
Mausoleum.  When  compared  with  the  lions  from  that 
edifice,  it  exhibits  a  more  severe  and  majestic  style, 
less  rich  and  flowing,  perhaps,  but  more  suitable  for 
colossal  sculpture.  Its  effect  in  the  position  where  it 
was  placed  must  have  been  singularly  impressive. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparations  Ifbr  removing 
the  lion,  preparations  which  we  rejoice  to  say  have 
been  entirely  successful, — ^Mr.  Newton  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  an  examination  of  the  tomb  itself,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  reasonably  presumed  the  lion  must  origin- 
ally have  been  placed,  and  a  most  interesting  account  it 
is  that  he  has  given  of  his  excavations  around  this 
remarkable  structure.  He  states  that  the  tomb  itself 
is  an  exact  square,  39  feet  2f  inches  each  way,  and  that 
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it  has  once  supported  a  pyramidal  mass,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  lion  was  recumbent.  Its  present  height  is 
about  17  feet,  the  four  lower  feet  being  composed  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  marble,  on  which  rest  eleven  courses 
of  travertine  ;  the  outside  was  originally  faced  with 
marble,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  the 
whole  of  which  has  now  fallen.  On  the  west,  which  is 
the  most  perfect,  a  portion  of  the  lower  step  of  the 
stylobate  still  remains  ;  under  this  stylobate  the  native 
rock  has  been  levelled  to  receive  the  superstructure. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  step  has  a  tread  of  13  inches 
width  by  12^  inches  depth.  The  columns  have  been  en- 
gaged,  and  at  the  back  are  toothed  into  the  masonry ; 
most  of  them  are  only  blocked  out,  but  some  are  fluted, 
and  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  the  earliest  Doric  style 
in  their  extraordinary  solidity  and  massiveness,  and  in 
the  severity  of  their  treatment.  No  data  have  been 
found  whence  the  exact  height  of  the  columns  can  be 
determined^  nor  any  certain  evidence  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  columns.  A  great  number  of  what  Mr. 
Newton  believes  to  be  the  steps  of  the  pyramid,  were 
found  among  the  ruins ;  their  average  breadth  is  about 
14|^  inches  for  the  tread ;  but  as  on  one  angle-step  one 
tread  was  13^  inches  and  the  other  only  10|,  it  would 
seem  that  this  pyramid,  like  that  of  the  Mausoleum, 
was  oblong — a  form  which  would  suit  best  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  lion.  On  the  north  side  a  large  slab  was 
found,  5  feet  4  inches  long,  and  partially  hollowed  at 
the  top :  this  Mr.  Newton  thinks  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  base  of  the  lion. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  this  tomb  was  an  earthquake,  but  it  is  also  clear, 
from  the  shattered  state  of  some  of  the  stones,  that  it 
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must  also  have  been  subjected  to  the  violence  of  plun- 
derers, who  have  torn  up  as  much  of  the  internal  pave- 
ment as  they  could  move,  in  the  hope  of  plunder. 
The  inner  chamber  has  been  entered  by  a  doorway 
from  the  north,  the  jambs  of  which  still  exist,  though 
much  defaced.  The  interior  must  have  been  shaped 
like  a  bee-hive,  and  must  therefore  have  resembled 
the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae,  and  the 
tombs  recently  opened  at  Kertch  (the  ancient  Panti- 
capaeum).  The  top  had  been  closed  in  by  one  immense 
block,  6  feet  3^  inches  long,  5  feet  4  inches  broa'd, 
and  2  feet  2  inches  thick ;  and  as  the  upper  side  was 
somewhat  broader  than  the  lower,  it  must  have  been 
dropped  into  its  position,  like  the  bung  of  a  gigantic 
cask,  after  the  rest  of  the  building  had  been  constructed. 
The  chamber  itself  was  circular,  and  about  1 7  feet  in 
diameter ;  in  its  sides  are  a  series  of  openings,  which 
expand  outwards  like  embrasures :  no  doubt  Of)Kai  for 
bodies,  an  arrangement  Mr.  Newton  has  also  noticed 
at  Halicarnassus,  and  at  Pylae,  in  Cos.  These  openings 
were  completely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  but  on  remov- 
ing this  away,  Mr.  Newton  found  a  quantity  of  human 
bones.  The  ruins  are  scattered  for  more  than  40  feet 
on  all  sides  of  the  monument ;  but  no  traces  of  inscrip- 
tion were  found.  Mr.  Newton  considers  that  this 
remarkable  monument  cannot  be  later  than  b.c.  350, 
while  it  may  have  been  earlier ;  and  that  it  was  pro- 
ably  a  polyandrion,  or  the  memorial  of  many  citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.  It  could  hardly  indeed  have 
been  the  private  tomb  of  any  one  individual,  as,  at  so 
early  a  period,  a  jealous  republic  like  Cnidus,  would 
hardly  have  permitted  the  erection  of  such  a  struc- 
ture.    The  interments,  of  which  he  found  the  bones, 
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may  easily  belong  to  a  more  recent  age.     To  what  pe- 
riod then  can  it  with  any  probability  be  assigned  ? 

Now  there  are  two  events  of  great  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  Cnidus,  and  two  only,  to  either  of 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  referred.  The  first  is  the 
repulse  of  the  Athenians  by  the  people  of  Cnidus,  in 
B.C.  412  ;  and  secondly,  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, by  Conon,  in  b.c.  394.  It  is  not  however  cer- 
tain that  in  the  latter  action,  though  it  took  place  off 
Cnidus,  any  Cnidians  were  themselves  engaged.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  monument  was  erected  in  re- 
membrance of  the  former  event,  an  event  of  great  glory 
to  the  people  of  Cnidus.  The  view  from  it  is  very  fine, 
and  commands  to  the  west  Cnidus  and  Cos,  and  to 
the  south  Nisyros,  Telos,  and  Rhodes ;  and  it  must  have 
been  for  centuries  as  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Phoe- 
nician mariners  as  was  subsequently  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.  To  the  north,  and  further  inland,  are  two 
other  tombs,  of  a  construction  precisely  similar,  but 
much  inferior  in  size.  Each  of  these  exhibits  the  same 
general  type,  which  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  chance, 
and  is  so  placed  as  to  command  the  other :  Mr.  New- 
ton has  hence  conjectured  that  they  may  have  also 
served  the  purpose  of  watch-towers. 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  a  risume^  which 
I  know  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  of  Mr.  Newton's  re- 
searches in  Asia  Minor,  not  without  the  hope  that  my 
hearers  will  have  felt  much  interest  in  the  narrative, 
condensed  though  it  has  been  necessarily,  so  as  in 
some  cases  to  have  become,  I  fear,  obscure.  They 
must  indeed  consider  it  simply  as  an  outline  of  what 
he  has  accomplished — a  skeleton  of  the  picture,  which 
I  trust  the  artist  himself  will  subsequently  fill  up. 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigs,  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphoriskoif  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  were  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbed,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  .with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  relics,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Graeco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropolis,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigSy  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphoriskoi,  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  w^ere  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbed,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  reUcs,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Grseco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropolis,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigs,  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphoriskoi^  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  were  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbed,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  .with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  reUcs,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Graeco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropolis,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigs,  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphoriskoi,  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  were  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbed,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  reUcs,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Grseco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropolis,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigs,  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphoriskoi^  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  were  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbed,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  relics,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Graeco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropolis,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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having  been  obtained,  gave  rise  to  a  revival  of  the 
excitement ;  and  this  fact  turned  out  to  be  true :  it  di-> 
rected  the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Commission  of  the  sixty-four,  and 
forbade  its  reconstitution,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  of  gold ;  lastly,  it  directed  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  This  measure  was 
thought,  even  by  Pakebusch,  to  be  too  sweeping,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to  that  effect. 

The  Commission  of  sixty-four  refused,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Wullenweber,  to  listen  to  the  penal  decree, 
and  demanded  that  it  should  be  solemnly  read  in  the 
market-place,  as  concerning  the  public  at  large,  and 
not  them  only  in  particular.  Consequently  the  citizens 
were  convened  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  the  penal 
decree  was  read  aloud  in  the  market-overt,  with  great 
solemnity.  But  the  Imperial  power  was  no  longer  what 
it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  decree  was  received  with 
contempt  and  tumult.  Broms  was  accused  of  sedition, 
and  jeered  at  on  asserting  that  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  it. 

The  power  of  the  Senate  was  now  at  an  end ;  and 
Wullenweber,  to  increase  its  dilemma,  demanded  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  Commission  of  sixty-four, 
in  conformity  with  the  decree,  well  knowing  that  this 
being  the  only  medium  between  the  Senate  and  the 
masses,  the  Senate  would  not  venture  on  the  step.  By 
these  means  he  threw  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
the  ordinance  on  those  very  persons  who  had  soli- 
cited it.  Nor  had  he  miscalculated  the  result  of  this 
piece  of  political  tactics :  the  Senate  was  obliged  to 
request  the  Commission  to  retain  office^  in  the  face  of 
the  Imperial  decree. 
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In  February,  1531,  a  new  compact  was  entered  into, 
whereby  one  .hundred  members  were  added  to  the 
sixty-four,  and  the  governing  Burgomaster  called  upon 
to  declare  that  the  sixty-four  retained  office  only  upon 
the  express  request  of  the  Senate. 

Broms  had  however  not  abandoned  all  hope  of  re- 
establishing the  Senate  on  its  former  footing,  and  with 
this  view  quitted  Liibeck,  in  the  company  of  Plonjes, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  disguised  in  an  ample  cloak,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Town-Major  Von  der  Werder,  and 
two  armed  grenadiers,  as  the  so-termed  giants  may 
be  designated,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Imperial  camp 
at  Brussels,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Empe- 
ror, who  created  him  a  knight  with  his  own  hand, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. 

In  the  morning  Liibeck  was  in  a  flame,  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  the  importance  that  WuUenweber's  party  at- 
tached  to  the  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  two  men 
who  had  thus  escaped  from  their  control .  The  excite- 
ment was  increased  by  the  information  given  by  the 
Town-Major  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  two 
Biirgermeisters,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  first  visit  was 
paid  to  the  Duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  a  notorious 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  party.  At  this  embarrassing 
juncture,  WuUenweber  alone  maintained  his  coolness, 
and  showed  his  influence  as  a  pacificator  by  speedily 
tranquillizing  the  excited  masses.  He  ordered  the  city 
gates  to  be  strongly  guarded,  and  the  Biirgermeisters 
Pakebusch  and  Zerken,  together  with  the  Senator  Ker- 
kerink,  to  be  put  under  arrest  in  the  Senate-house, 
on  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  flight  of  the 
two  Biirgermeisters,  a  charge  which  was  however  stead- 
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festly  denied  by  Pakebusch,  upon  whom  the  disgrace  of 
his  continued  arrest  pressed  so  heavily  as  to  bring  this 
respected  old  man  to  a  sudden  and  untimely  end. 

The  citizens  now  met,  and  in  a  tumultuous  assembly 
declared  a  great  proportion  of  the  seats  in  the  Senate 
vacant,  and  filled  them  up  with  persons  who,  as  Voa 
Alten  remarks,  '*  but  the  day  before  respectfully  doffed 
their  caps  to  the  haughty  members  of  that  Body." 
Nay,  they  even  went  to  >  the  extent  of  choosing  a  ple- 
beian, named  Gottschalk  Lunte,  a  Biirgermeister. 
These  changes  were  scarcely  effected  when  an  Impe- 
rial herald  appeared  with  a  new  penal  decree  ;  but  in- 
stead of  deference,  it  was  received  with  tumult  by  the 
people,  who  attacked  in  revenge,  and  destroyed,  the 
guildhall  of  the  noble  and  the  mercantile  Companies. 

We  must  now  cast  a  glance  at  Denmark,  where  the 
King,  Ghristian  II.,  dethroned  in  1523,  sought  in  Hol- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  Charles  V.,  the  means  of 
recovering  his  kingdom.  As  however  it  was  of  vital 
importance  for  Lubeck  that  Holland  should  not  gain  a 
footing  in  the  Sond,  or  Charles  be  enabled  to  extend 
his  empire  into  Scandinavia  by  reinstating  Christian  II., 
Lubeck  ventured  to  temporize  with  the  Imperial  Minis- 
ter Hopfenstunir,  whom  the  Emperor  had  condescended 
to  send  to  this  recalcitrant  city,  probably  aware  of 
the  mortgage  that  Charles  held  on  the  dower  of  the 
Queen,  of  40,000  guilders,  for  which  he  was  bound  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  soon  after  anxiously  caught  at  the 
propositions  of  Ranzow,  the  Minister  of  King  Fried- 
rich,  who  was  prepared  to  accept  almost  any  condi- 
tions to  secure  the  co-operation,  or  even  the  neutrality, 
of  the  powerful  Hansa.  He  agreed  to  seize  all  ships 
in  the  Sound  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  and  to 
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Western  Europe,  till  such  time  as  the  Netherlanders 
had  recovered  the  good  graces  of  the  King ;  to  com- 
mission twelve  ships,  manned  by  2000  men-at*arms ; 
to  entirely  exclude  from  the  Sound,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  all  Netherland,  Brabant,  and  even 
Baltic  shipping,  excepting  always  those  belonging  to 
the  Liibeck,  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  and  Prussian  mer- 
chants ;  and  lastly,  not  to  negotiate  with  King  Chris- 
tian and  Holland  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  without  pre- 
viously informing  Liibeck  of  such  intention.  These 
conditions,  impossible  for  both  parties,  were  concluded 
soon  after  the  1st  of  September,  1531. 

It  was  in  Liibeck's  interest  to  keep  a  weak  prince  on 
the  Danish  throne,  for  so  soon  as  a  powerful  monarch 
obtained  that  position,  it  was  clear  that  Liibeck  must 
lose  the  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade.  On  Friedrich's 
second  application,  therefore,  with  the  announcement 
of  Christian's  approach  with  eighteen  ships,  WuUen- 
weber  caused  a  message  to  be  sent  to  Neuminster  to 
offer  Friedrich  four  ships,  which  were  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  more,  and  in  case  of  need,  by  an  additional 
two ;  and  moved  the  Senate  to  despatch  two  at  once, 
with  the  promise  of  the  remaining  four  at  an  early  day. 

At  this  juncture  Wullenweber  perceived  that  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  assume  a  place  in  the 
government  of  the  Queen  of  the  Hansa;  he  was 
nevertheless  willing  to  do  so  with  the  appearance  of 
legality,  and  therefore  recalled  into  operation  a  long- 
forgotten  and  obsolete  ordinance  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
which  decreed  that  after  two  years'  seat  in  the  Se- 
nate, each  member  should  retire.  By  these  means  he 
brought  about  that  a  new  election  of  Senators  should 
take  place.     The  influence  he  exercised  in  Liibeck 
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assured  him  of  a  seat,  and  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1533,  Wullenweber  became  a  Senator,  together  with 
seven  other  plebeians.  He  now  proceeded  to  cause 
Biirgermeisters  to  be  elected  in  the  place  of  those  who 
had  deserted  the  city ;  so  that  within  fourteen  days, 
that  is  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  we  find 
Wullenweber  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  Biirger- 
meister,  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  acclamation  of 
the  people. 

His  first  act  was  to  send  the  Biirgermeisters  Joa- 
chim Gerker  and  Gottschalk  Lunte  as  envoys  to  Co- 
penhagen, to  press  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Royal  pro- 
mise,— the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  from  the  Sound, 
and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These 
envoys  however  received  a  contemptuous  answer,  as 
did  also  Nicolaus  Bardovick,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  King  at  Gottorp,  on  the  6th  of  January,  on  a  like 
errand.  Thereupon,  Wullenweber  assembled  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Senate-house,  three  weeks  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  so  excited  them  by  his  address,  that  they 
cried  with  one  accord,  "  War  to  the  Danish  dogs,  to 
the  Danish  traitors ! " 

But  war  required  money,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
raise ;  and  finding  that  the  rich  patricians  would  not 
assist  him,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  his  power  by 
their  refusal,  he  applied  the  rich  ornaments  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  confis- 
cated, to  the  purpose,  and  even  converted  the  splendid 
chandeliers  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  into  falconets. 
By  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  send  five  ships  to 
sea  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  under  the  Sena- 
tors Jenkstake  and  Clevorn,  to  chase  the  Dutch  out  of 
the  Sound.     A  second  squadron,  under  Marcus  Meier, 
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put  to  sea  on  the  27th  of  June,  J  533,  bearing  a  mission 
to  Copenhagen,  with  Wullenweber  himself  as  the  chief. 
In  the  meantime  the  King  had  died  on  the  10th  of 
April  preceding,  and  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom  could 
not  agree  on  the  election  of  a  Sovereign,  some  prefer- 
ring Christian,  the  eldest  son  of  Friedrich,  who  was 
born  while  he  was  yet  Duke ;  and  others  the  younger 
son,  John,  who  had  been  born  after  he  became  King. 
The  third  candidate  was  the  Duke  Albert  of  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Wullenweber,  on   arriving  at  Copenhagen,  repre- 
sented to  the  Council  of  State  the  yearly  sacrifices 
made  by  Liibeck  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  re- 
spect of  munitions  of  war,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  whatever,  and  complained  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch  piracy  in  the  Baltic,  against  whom 
the  most  energetic  measures  were  required.     To  this 
the  state  council  replied  evasively,  that  no  king  had 
been  elected,  and  that  their  acts  would  not  bind  him 
any  more  than  the  acts  of  the  late  king  would  bind  his 
successors ;  for  this  was  the  admitted  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  in  that  age.     Wullenweber  now  turned 
to  the  BUrgermeisters  Bockbinder  and  Kalt  Mynter,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  Malmce,  also  members  of  the  State 
Council,  who  were  disaffected  on  account  of  the  privi- 
leges  which  Friedrich  had  conferred  on  the  gentry,  and 
who  feared  the  reassumption  of  power  by  the  bishops 
and  the  Catholic  Church.    Wullenweber  therefore  pro- 
mised the  humbling  of  the  gentry,  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom;    but  that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
offer  of  the  crown  to  Christian,  the  gates  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  military  power  of  Lubeck  ;  should 
Christian  then   decline  to  accept   the  crown  at  the 
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hands  of  the  Biirgermeister,  Liibeck  would  on  her  part 
receive  the  two  cities  into  the  Hansa  League,  and  rule 
over  Denmark  in  the  same  way  as  Venice  ruled  over 
Cyprus.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  the  West 
Wendish  State  Council  having  therefore  failed  in  fact, 
WuUenweber  turned  to  Sweden,  hoping  that  Gustavus, 
who  had  the  Hansa  to  thank  for  his  crown,  would 
prove  more  complaisant.  In  this  however  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  he  returned  so  offensive  an  answer  to  thiis 
proposition  for  alliance,  that  WuUenweber  was  pro- 
voked into  the  incautious  remark,  "My  city  can 
readily  put  down  a  king  which  it  has  itself  put  up.*' 

Still  WuUenweber  clung  to  the  darling  and  gigantic 
plan  he  had  conceived  of  monopolizing  the  Baltic 
trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  civic  power  of  his 
second  fatherland,  which  he  himself  had  called  into 
life ;  but  in  both  cases  he  was  forming  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  aid  which  he  might  expect  from  the 
sister  cities,  and  of  Denmark's  weakness. 

WuUenweber's  plan  with  Sweden  having  failed, 
though  supported  by  the  French  envoy,  Nicolaus  de 
Rusticis,  he  offered  Christian  the  crown  under  the  co- 
operation of  Kock  and  Bockbinder,  through  Franz 
Trebau,  the  Duke  Christian's  secretary.  But  here  again 
he  was  foiled ;  Christian,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
and  despite  the  prayers  of  the  patriotic  party,  refused 
to  accept  the  crown  from  these  half-rebellious  citizens. 
He  replied  that  it  was  contrary  to  God's  command  to 
assume  a  supreme  office  without  a  call,  and  by  fraud 
and  violence.  WuUenweber  probably  was  not  aware 
of  the  alUance,  offensive  and  defensive  against  all  ene- 
mies, which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Charles,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  Christian,  where- 
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by  the  former  doubtless  hoped  to  extend  his  power 
to  Scandinavia,  and  the  other  two  to  combat  by  this 
means  the  inconvenient  influence  of  the  Hansa  League 
in  the  Baltic,  and  in  this  way  to  render  themselves 
sufBciently  powerful  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Imperial 
influence,  should  it  be  brought  to  bear  against  them« 
This  alliance  had,  in  fact,  been  concluded  between 
Christian  and  the  Emperor  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1 533,  and  was  acceded  to  by.  Oustavus  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1534. 

The  only  course  now  left  open  to  Wullenweber  ap- 
peared to  be  to  annihilate  the  power  of  Gustavus  of 
Sweden ;  and  here  also  he  miscarried,  for  the  Count 
Hoya  having  been  infeudated  of  Finland  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Gustavus,  declined  the  proposition.  The 
last  attempt  on  Sweden  was  made  through  the  son  of 
the  last  administrator  of  that  kingdom,  Swante  Sture, 
a  young  man  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  then  resident 
with  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg  to  complete  his  knightly 
apprenticeship.  Marcus  Meier,  the  Captain-General, 
and  personal  ally  of  Wullenweber,  made  an  appoint* 
ment  with  him  at  Mollen,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
possession  of  his  person  and  of  persuading  him  to 
head  an  expedition  against  Sweden.  As  he  was  how- 
ever too  prudent  to  lend  himself  to  a  scheme  of  such 
doubtful  success,  Meier  thereupon  seized  him,  de- 
claring ''that  the  lords  of  Liibeck  were  powerful  and 
rich  enough  to  hold  him  harmless,  and  that  if  he  would 
not  in  God's  he  should  in  the  devil's  name,"  and  car- 
ried him  a  prisoner  to  Liibeck.  Sture  however  re- 
mained obstinate,  and  unceasingly  demanded  his  free- 
dom of  the  Senate,  who  replied  that  he  was  Meier's 
and  not  their  prisoner,  and  that  the  matter  did  not 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenburg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  WuUenweber  having  failed,  be 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at'  Hamburg  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand.  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Malines ;  Maximilian  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Liibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  WuUenweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  WuUenweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  military  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
offended  the  two  Burgundian  envoys. 

Wulienweber's  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1532 ;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Liibeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usual  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  Uke  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  All 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Liibeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  WuUenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  WuUenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Liibeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
WuUenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency  at  Hamburg.  WuUenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the '  church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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case  ended  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  divers  of 
his  opponents  who  had  not  escaped,  with  an  order  to 
Biirgermeister  Gerken  and  the  Senators  Heinrich  Ker- 
kering,  Cord  Webbeking,  Nicolaus  Bardwick,  Her- 
mann Schlitte,  Antony  of  Stiten,  and  John  Halterfolk, 
to  keep  away  from  the  Senate,  and  to  remain  under 
surveillance  in  their  houses.  WuUenweber  having  now 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  returned  to  Hamburg, 
free  from  the  opposition  of  the.  conservative  party  of 
the  Senate. 

Seeing  nothing  but  war  open  to  him,  which  he  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  wage  with  all  the  opponents 
of  his  principles,  he  agreed  to  Hamburg  mediating  a 
truce  of  four  years,  throwing  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  for  that  period  to  the  Burgundian  and  £s- 
terling  shipping,  with  a  proviso  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  respecting  the  shipping  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term.  WuUenweber  then  returned  home,  and 
promoted  the  preparations  for  war  with  the  Northern 
Powers  by  all  the  means  at  his  command,  but  still  not 
without  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  citizens, 
especially  of  the  clergy  and  of  Bormus  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  city. 

At  this  period  Christopher,  Count  of  Oldenburg, 
appears  on  the  stage.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  bom 
about  1502  or  1504,  as  he  was  the  third  son  of  the  reign- 
ing Count  of  Oldenburg,  who,  not  wishing  to  divide 
his  lands  among  his  sons,  as  was  usual  at  that  period, 
sent  Christopher  to  Cologne  to  study  theology,  with 
the  ultimate  intention  of  obtaining  for  him  the  mitre 
of  Bremen. 

His  instructor  at  Cologne,  however,  and  Philip, 
the  Count  Palatine,  to  whom  he  was  sent  to  perfect 
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himself  in  chivalry,  according  to  the  course  pursued 
in  those  days,  were  both  inclined  to  the  Lutheran 
views ;  and  hence,  not  unnaturally,  Christopher  took 
up  his  position  as  the  ally  of  WuUenweber  and  of  the 
Hanse-town  of  Liibeck,  which  now  found  it  convenient 

m  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Christian,  the  imprisoned  King 

no  of  Denmark. 

In  1534,  therefore,  Christopher,  in  accordance  with 
an  understanding  with  WuUenweber,  arrived,  near 
about  Ascension-day,  with  4000  well  armed  men,  with- 
in half  an  hour's  march  of  Liibeck.  WuUenweber 
thereupon  assembled  the  whole  commonalty  at  the 
Senate-house,  and  declared  that  inasmuch  as  the  State 
Council  of  Denmark  had  behaved  with  such  ingrati- 
tude towards  Liibeck,  and  inasmuch  as  the  time  was 
now  come  for  revenging  it  and  for  obtaining  certain 
immunities  and  privileges,  it  would  be  well  to  supply 
Christopher  with  vessels  to  convey  his  troops  to  Den- 
mark. To  this  proposition  the  citizens  gave  a  ready 
and  joyful  assent ;  and  the  next  day  the  Count  ap- 
peared at  the  Senate-house,  and  it  was  declared  that 
the  expedition  should  be  directed  primarily  against 
Holstein,  to  prevent  that  State  assisting  Denmark. 
The  King  Christian  was  at  that  period  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg,  a  possession  of  the  Duke 
Christian. 

On  the  1 9th  of  June  the  Liibeck  fleet  of  twenty-one 
sail  conveyed  Count  Christopher  to  the  Danish  Islands, 
with  from  1 500  to  2000  veteran  warriors,  augmented 
nine  days  later  by  two  regiments  of  800,  and  a  few 
days  later  by  a  supplement  of  500.  The  Liibeck  fleet 
was  also  in  excellent  order,  fiiUy  provisioned,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  munition  of  war.     WuUenweber 
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himself  acted  as  Admiral,  and  Mark  Meier  went  as 
the  Count's  Lieutenant.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  great  ar- 
mament, things  went  not  well  with  WuUenweber,  who 
m-as  compelled  to  return  to  Liibeck,  in  which  city  Vie 
was  shortly  after  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  ff olstein, 
and  reduced  almost  to  extremity  by  the  militaj-y  skill 
of  Ranzow  the  General  of  Holstein. 

Under  these  pressing  circumstances  he  appealed  to 
Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  for  assistance,  the  only- 
ally  upon  whom  Liibeck  could  then  depend,  nor,    it 
would  appear,  even  on  him  with  much  confidence, 
as  the  Duke  was  evidently  disposed  to  make  the  crow^n 
of  Denmark  the  price  of  his  assistance.     WuUenweber 
therefore  was  ultimately  obliged  to  accept  the    very 
lernis  he  had  peremptorily  rejected  in  the  previous 
summer,  but  which  were  now  acceded  to  at  Stockels- 

dorp. 
On  this  the  Duke  of  Holstein  raised  the  siege,  and 

ivstoring  the  places  and  munitions  of  war  agreed  upon, 
departed  for  Denmark  on  the  16th  of  November  in  the 
same  year. 

But  though  he  had  met  with  this  almost  fatal  check 
to  his  plans,  the  restless  spirit  of  WuUenweber  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  retiring  with  honour  from  these  great  political  in- 
trigues. Still  undaunted,  he  soon  recommenced  his  in- 
terference in  the  political  affairs  of  the  North.     His 
first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling  in  Copenhagen  as  respected  the  Duke  Albert, 
since  no  one  appeared  willing  to  place  confidence  in  a 
prince  who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  an  upholder 
of  the  Catholic  party.      Count  Christopher,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  submit  in 
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any  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Duke  Albert,  justly 
consideriag  himself  as  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. The  policy  of  the  democratic  party  was  se- 
ijj^j^^  riously  weakened  by  these  differences  of  opinion,  while 
■j^^^  at  the  same  time  Broms  was  by  no  means  idle  in  the  Im- 
2^.^  perial  camp,  and  was  able  to  procure  the  issue  of  anew 
ban,  which,  without  alluding  to  the  new  religious  views, 
^fy  simply   enjoined  an  immediate  dismissal  of  the  new 

o^\y  Senate,  and  the  solemn  reinstallation  of  Broms,  under 

the  pains  and  penalties  of  contumacy.  This  penal  re- 
script arrived  in  Liibeck  during  WuUenweber's  absence 
at  the  Court  of  Henry,  Duke*  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
popular  assembly  being  forthwith  convened  on  the 
14th  of  August,  decreed,  with  the  usual  versatility  of 
popular  assemblies,  the  dismissal  of  the  new  Senate. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  Wullenweber  re- 
turned to  Liibeck,  and  recognizing  the  fait  accompli ^ 
and  his  own  fall  as  inevitable,  resigned  his  office,  over- 
whelmed with  pain  and  disappointment,  and  having 
made  a  short  address,  retired  to  his  private  residence, 
followed  by  the  yells  and  curses  of  the  same  populace 
who  but  a  few  weeks  previously  all  but  worshiped  him 
'  as  a  demigod.  Before,  however,  Broms's  solemn  entry 
into  the  city  took  place,  on  the  29th  of  August,  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  originators  of  the  Danish  war  were  included.  The 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  district  of  Bergedorf, 
which  had  remained  the  common  property  of  Liibeck 
and  Hamburg  down  to  the  present  time,  was  offered  to 
Wullenweber,  who,  however,  preferred  continuing  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  Danish  question,  the  more  so, 
as  letters  had  just  arrived  from  the  Duke  Albert,  in 
which  he  urgently  pressed  for  assistance.     WuUen- 
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weber  therefore  petitioned  the  Senate  for  permission  to 
recruit  6000  idlers  who  were  collected  in  the  district 
of  Hadeln,  and  received  permission  to  do  so.  Regard- 
less of  the  varioas  warnings  which  were  given  him  of 
the  danger  he  incurred  in  going  thither,  he  however 
declared  it  to  be  his  duty  to  conduct  from  Denmark 
the  princes  whom  he  had  induced  to  go  thither. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bremen  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  intention  by  the  Liibeck  Senate, 
WuUenweber  had  hardly  entered  the  Archbishop's 
diocese  and  territory  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Rothenburg.  The  Archbishop,  not  ven- 
turing to  execute  the  ex-Biirgermeister  himself,  be- 
cause Henry  VTII.  of  England  was  actively  interceding 
for  him,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the 
younger,  of  Brunswick,  who  kept  WuUenweber  nearly 
two  years  in  chains  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  application 
of  the  most  horrible  tortures  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  admit  crimes  which  he  had  never  contemplated  ; 
and  he  subscribed  his  name  to  the  interrogatory,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  in  a  scarcely  legible  hand, 
after  which  he  was  beheaded  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The 
following  verses  were  found  written  in  his  hand  on  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon  : — 

"  No  thief,  no  traitor,  and  no  Trappist  I, 
And  never  will  be  found  so  an  I  die. 
O  Jesus  Christ,  of  life  and  truth  the  Way, 
In  mercy  witness  these  last  words  I  say." 

Thus  terminated  the  short  but  eventful  life  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  capable  men  of  his  age.  In 
reviewing  the  character  of  WuUenweber  we  must  ad- 
mit the  wonderful  power  which  he  possessed  over  his 
fellow-men;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  adopting  the 
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new  confession,  he  did  it  first  as  a  means  for  obtaining 
the  great  end  he  had  in  view,  the  usurpation  of  the 
chief  power  in  the  State ;  and  secondly,  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  time  was  come  for  liberating  the  laity 
from  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  without 
which  the  independence  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
could  never  have  been  permanently  upheld. 

A  democrat  in  practice,  he  was,  like  all  the  ablest 
of  his  class,  an  aristocrat  or  even  a  monarchist  in 
principle,  well  perceiving  that  the  former  could  never 
be  successfully  maintained  without  the  latter;  and 
whatever  temporary  injury  he  may  have  inflicted  upon 
the  State  and  League  of  which  he  so  rapidly  rose  to 
be  the  chief,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  did  more 
to  establish  Protestantism  in  northern  Grermany  than 
even  Luther  himself  had  done  in  the  heart  of  that 
wide-extended  and  powerful  Empire.  Liibeck  may 
therefore  look  back  with  pride  on  WuUenweber  as  the 
greatest  and  most  independent  statesman  she  ever 
possessed,  uniting  in  his  person  the  military  admini- 
strative qualifications  of  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  of  Martin  Luther.  Without  the  good  fortune  with 
which  those  two  great  men  terminated  their  career, 
he  may  justly  claim  from  history  credit  for  as  great 
sincerity  and  patriotism,  with  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  posterity  to  his  boldness  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
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Xnr.— ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MERINO   BREED   OF 

SHEEP. 

BY   SIR  JOHN   P.    BOILKAU,    BART.»    Y.  P. 

(Read  April  6tb,  1859.) 

The  question  whether  the  fine-wooUed  Merino  Sheep 
which  have  been  introduced  into  England  from  Spain 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  were 
not  originally  from  an  English  breed,  has  been  often 
asked,  and  inasmuch  as  it  partakes  of  an  historical 
no  less  than  of  an  archaeological  character,  it  seems 
one  that  I  may  fairly  bring  before  the  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  With  this  view, 
therefore,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  detain  you  with  its 
examination  for  a  few  minutes.  Now  there  are  two 
points  which  it  is  necessary  I  should  first  consider: — 

1st.  Whether  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  the 
English  flocks  were  highly  esteemed  for  the  quality  of 
their  wool,  and  sought  for  by  other  countries. 

2nd.  Whether  any  historical  facts  are  extant  which 
may  lead  to  the  belief  that  sheep  were  sent  from  this 
country  to  Spain. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  stated,  in  the  very  able 
Cyclopaedia  (the  'National')  published  in  1851  by 
Mr.  Knight,  that  the  Romans  (though  Caesar  mentions 
neither  sheep   nor  the  employment  of  wool),   soon 
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after  their  conquest,  established  a  woollen  factory  at 
Winchester,  and  so  well  did  this  succeed  that  the 
woollen  cloths  of  Britain  soon  began  to  vie  with  the 
production  of  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
From  this  period  I  am  unable  to  find  any  particular 
remark  on  the  wool  of  England  till  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  though  from  the  fact  of  the  sheep  being  often 
named  in  Domesday,  and  with  them,  their  berguarii, 
or  shepherds,  we  may  presume  them  to  have  been  part 
of  the  agricultural  stock  of  the  country. 

In  Edward  I/s  time  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  British  wool,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  it  was  sought  for  by  foreigners,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  probably  of  superior  quality;  and,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  s;iys  Knight's  Cyclopaedia  already 
quoted,  under  the  article  Long-wooUed  Sheep,  ^'  cer- 
tain Florentine  merchants  were  permitted  to  export 
from  England  to  Flanders  more  than  a  thousand  sacks 
of  combing  or  long  wool."  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  *  Middle 
Ages/  8vo  ed.,  1822,  vol.  iii.  p.  375,  notices  a  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
who  says  that  all  the  world  was  clothed  from  English 
wool  wrought  in  Flanders ;  though  he  adds,  ''  This 
indeed  is  an  exaggerated  vaunt."  We  may,  I  think, 
fairly  conclude  from  it  that  English  wool  at  that 
period  was  much  sought  for  abroad ;  and  also  from 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Anderson,  in  his  'History  of 
Commerce,'  that  there  is  a  patent,  31  Henry  H.,  to 
the  weavers  of  London,  importing  that  if  any  cloth 
were  found  to  be  made  of  Spanish  wool  mixed  with 
English  wool,  the  Mayor  of  London  should  see  it 
burnt. 

When  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  we 

VOL.    VI.  2  N 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenhurg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  WuUenw^eber  having  failed,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at  Hamburg  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Malines ;  Maximilian  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Liibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  Wullenweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  Wullenweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  military  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
offended  the  two  Burgundian  envoys. 

WuUenweber's  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1 532 ;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Liibeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usual  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  like  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  All 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Liibeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  Wullenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  Wullenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Liibeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
Wullenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency  at  Hamburg.  Wullenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the"  church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenburg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  WuUenweber  having  failed,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at  Hamburg  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen ;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Malines ;  Maximilian  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Liibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  WuUenweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  WuUenweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  miUtary  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
offended  the  two  Burgundian  envoys. 

WuUenweber  s  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1532;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Liibeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usual  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  like  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  All 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Liibeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  WuUenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  WuUenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Lubeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
WuUenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency  at  Hamburg.  WuUenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the' church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenburg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  Wulienweber  having  failed,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at  Hamburg  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand.  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Malines ;  Maximilian  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Liibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  Wulienweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  Wulienweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  military  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
offended  the  two  Burgundlan  envoys. 

WuUenweber's  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1532;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Lubeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usual  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  like  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  AH 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Lubeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  Wullenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  Wullenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Liibeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
Wullenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency  at  Hamburg.  Wullenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the' church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenburg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  WuUenweber  having  failed,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at  Hamburg  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen ;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Malines ;  Maximilian  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Liibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  WuUenweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  WuUenweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  mihtary  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
offended  the  two  Burgundian  envoys. 

WuUenweber's  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1532;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Liibeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usual  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  like  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  All 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Liibeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  WuUenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  WuUenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Liibeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
WuUenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency  at  Hamburg.  WuUenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the' church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenburg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  WuUenweber  having  failed,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at  Hamburg  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen ;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand.  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Malines ;  Maximilian  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Liibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  WuUenweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  WuUenweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  military  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
offended  the  two  Burgundian  envoys. 

WuUenweber's  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1532 ;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Liibeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usual  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  like  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  All 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Liibeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  WuUenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  WuUenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Liibeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
WuUenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency at  Hamburg.  WuUenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the '  church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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Hermann,  Dr.  Ernst,  "Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,"  223-269. 
Himyaritic  inscription  from  Warkah,  58. 
Hogg,  J.,  Notice  of  the  annals  of  Granius  Licinianus,  216-222. 

,  Description  of  the  sketches  of  Kerich,  etc.,  by  Lieut.  Thompson,  100* 

129. 
— — • ,  On  the  History  of  Iceland  and  the  Icelandic  Unguage  and  literature. 


324-386. 
Hogland,  island  of,  naval  action  near  between  Swedes  and  Russians,  251. 
Homer  not  quoted  among  Kruger's  Greek  authorities,  181. 
— -  describes  the  mansion  of  Neptune  in  the  depths  of  the  Gulf  near  iEgse,405. 
Horses,  sacrifice  of  ^hite,  by  the  Magians,  to  propitiate  the  passage  by  Xerxes  of 

the  Strymon,  399. 
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Hyilop,  Dr^  of  Bagbdad,  reodpt  for  naUng  the  modeni  glue  on  BabylosiAB 
eartbenwarcy  66. 

Iatta,  SigDoii,  make  a  splendid  collection  of  antiqoitiei  at  Bofo,  134. 
Iceland,  probably  not  the  '*  Ultima  Thnle"  of  the  Romans,  325. 

,  comparison  of  the  length  of  voyages  between  it  and  Emope,  325. 

,  dimate  of,  ocmtrasted  with  that  of  Norway,  326. 

,  nothing  known  of  it  till  the  ninth  century,  329. 
■  ,  earliest  government  of,  republican,  333. 

,  description  of  the  early  laws  of,  336. 

,  Christianity  introduced  into,  in  a.d.  981, 337. 
,  Christianity  dedared  the  religion  of,  at  the  Attikmff,  a.i>.  1000, 337. 

,  republican  government  of,  lasts  three  centuries  and  a  half,  337. 
— ^—  places  itself  under  the  protection  of  Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  in  a  j». 
1261^,  339. 

,  together  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  becomes  subject  to  DenmariL  in  a.d. 


1380, 340. 

— ,  modem  government  of,  under  a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  King  of  Den- 


mark, 340. 

,  varying  population  of,  342. 
,  language  of,  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic 


dass,  347. 

>,  literary  sodeties  fonned  in  connection  with,  384. 


Icelandic  documents,  some  account  of  existing  genuine  remains  of,  383. 
'  language,  various  accounts  of,  in  diifierent  writers,  348. 
/pronunciation  of,  quite  regular,  377. 


poetry,  detailed  account  of,  366. 


Imperial  envoys  demand  of  ^iibeck  200,000  gold  guilders,  521. 
Inscriptions,  Archaic  Greek,  found  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Branchids,  487. 

Jatan,  the  name  for  the  Greeks  or  lonians  in  the  Bible,  etc.,  84. 
Jerome,  St.,  states  why  Ptolemy  III.  received  the  name  of  Eveigetes,  72. 
Jomandes  notices  '*  Scanzia  Insula*'  in  the  far  North,  426. 
,  an  Ostrogoth  by  birth,  and  Bishop  of  Ravenna  in  a.d.  530, 429. 

KsMBLB,  Mr.,  thinks  the  connection  between  the  conquerors  of  Lombardy  and 

of  England  was  one  of  blood  rather  than  political  union,  417. 
Kertch,  beautiful  staircase  at,  destroyed  during  the  Russian  War  by  the  Allies, 
106. 

,  various  ways  of  spdling,  and  origin  of  this  name,  117. 
,  explanation  of  Lieut.  Thompson's  drawings  from,  127. 
Koch,  Dr.  C,  account  of  Kertch  in  his  Wori[, '  The  Crimea  and  Odessa,'  106. 
Kruger,  J.,  Oeschichte  der  Assyrier  und  Iranier,  etc,  171. 
Kruger,  M.,  thinks  that  Selm  means  the  land  of  Tantalus,  174. 

,  believes  that  the  Assyrians  founded  the  new  town  of  Dion,  174. 

■'  ,  thinks  the  Empire  of  Feridun  extended  firom  China  to  Europe,  175. 

,  identifies  Minutshehr  with  the  Founder  of  the  Assyrian  Dynasty  of 
13th  century  b.c.,  175. 
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Kantwfii,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible,  295. 

K^rgant,  the  name  giTen  by  the  RiueianB  to  the  Scythian  banows,  109. 

Laimg,  Mr.,  the  tranilator  of  the  Heimilmngla,  or '  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 

Norway,'  369,  371. 
Landnlmabok,  account  in,  of  the  landing  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  322. 
Langobard,  though  in  many  respects  a  proper  name,  is,  in  reality,  a  common 

one,  431. 
Lsppenberg  claims  for  the  Lombards  a  share  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  inTasion  of 

England,  416. 
— — — -  thinks  the  Lombards,  who  iuTaded  Italy  under  Andouin,  were 

Angles,  417.  ^     - 

Latham,  R.  G.,  M.D.,  •'  The  Relation  of  the  Lombards  to  the  Angles,"  432-437. 
Lead,  inscription  on  plate  of,  found  at  Cunus,  166. 
League,  Hanseatie,  commences  about  a.d.  1241,  504. 

'  ,  origin  of  the  name  of,  505. 
Leake,  Colonel,  note  with  reference  to  the  cessation  of  Pagan  worship,  307. 

— — ,  risits  the  Talley  of  the  Pheneus  in  1806,  389. 

"— ,  mentions  a  story  current  among  the  peasantry  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  daemons,  who  possessed  Lake  Copais,  391. 
Legends  relating  to  the  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus,  389. 

Lepsius,  M.,  Ueber  den  Namen  der  lonier  auf  den  ^gyptischen  DenkmUem,  88. 
Lenormant,  Rranfois,  notice  of  a  menument  of  the  Conquests  of  Ptolemy  ETcr- 

getes  I.,  65-99. 
Licinitnus,  Annals  of,  discoTcred  in  a  palimpsest  brought  from  Egypt,  217. 
'  supposed  to  have  written  his  AnnaU  after  lAry,  but  before  Sallnst, 

219. 
lion,  colossal,  disoovery  of,  at  Cnidus,  497. 

,  spot  where  found  may  be  recognized  on  the  Admiralty  Chart, 

497. 

,  at  Cnidus,  originally  formed  the  Top  of  a  Tomb,  498. 

-,  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  date  somewhat  anterior  to  the 


Mausoleum,  498. 

,  the  tomb  to  which  attached,  constructed  like  the 


Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mioenae,  500. 

•,  perhaps   sculptured  in  record  of  the  defeat  of  the 


Athenians  by  the  Cnetians,  b.c.  412,  501. 

-,  two  other  tombs  still  extant  in  the  ridnity  bear  great 


resemblance  to,  501. 
Livingstone,  Rev.  Dr.,  native  account  given  by,  of  tiie  origin  of  the  Lake  DOdlo, 

394. 
Locri  Epizephytii,  late  hfyikut  from,  in  Temple  Collection,  146. 
Loftus,  W.  Kennett,  makes  three  journeys  to  Warkah,  with  excavations  among 

its  ruins,  1-64. 
Lombard  laws  essentlaUy  High-Geiman  in  character,  434. 
Lombards  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  occupied,  unquestionably,  the  Saxon  portion  of 

Germany,  440. 
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Lombardi,  itttemento  of  Ptolemy,  Tadtos,  and  Strabo»  prewiiacd  to  relate  to, 
441. 

,  probably  SUTontc  before  they  wen  Anglicized,  447. 
Looaaee,  legend  of  the  Eaat  Pnusian  Lake,  called,  397. 
Lough  Gill,  legend  of  a  deep  pool  connected  with,  411. 
Lough-Neagh,  legend  relating  to,  preaenred  by  Moore,  409. 
{jubedL,  the  re<»gnized  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  504. 

,  the  patrician  party  at,  favour  the  CathoUc,  and  the  plebeian  the  Lathenm 
opinions,  506. 
— ,  the  Senate  of,  show  a  bold  front  against  the  Lutheran  party,  507. 

-,  forbid  reading  of  Mass,  chanting,  and  singing,  511. 


,  interest  of,  to  keep  a  weak  Prince  on  the  Danish  throne,  515« 

,  Popular  Assembly  d,  decree  dismissal  of  Wullenweber  and  of  Uie  New 


Senate,  525. 

Lunte,  Gottschalke,  a  plebeian  chosen  Burgermeister  of  Lubeck,  514. 
Lyksethus,  not  certain  to  what  period  his  tomb  is  to  be  assigned,  497. 

Macpherson,  Dr.  Duncan,  account  of  his  researches  near  Kertch,  116. 

,  remains  discovered  by,  now  placed  in  British  Moseamy 
117. 

-,  Mr.,  his  statement  in  his '  Annals  of  Commerce  *  about  sending 


flocks  of  sheep  to  Spain,  534. 

M^uttn  Arabs,  peculiarity  of  their  dress,  etc.,  6. 

Mant,  Bishop,  statement  of,  why  St.  George  became  so  popular  in  England,  313. 

Marble  sculptures,  etc.,  in  the  Temple  Collection,  161. 

Mausoleum  erected  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  by  his  queen,  Arte- 
misia, 449. 

buQt  by  the  architecU  Satyras  and  Phitens,  449. 

-^— -«-  adorned  with  scnlptnrea  by  Bryazis,  Timotheus,   Leocharea,  and 
Scopes,  449. 

,  occasional  notices  of,  during  the  many  centuries  between  the  time 


of  erection  and  a.d.  1522,  450-452. 

,  romarkable  notice  of  its  destruction  by  Guicbard,  in  his  '  Fun^raiUes 


des  Remains,  Grecs,  etc,'  452. 

,  cause  of  its  gradual  destruction,  466. 

— — ^,  probable  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  sculptures  on  the  northern 


side  of,  469. 
Mausolus,  no  remains  of  his  tomb  visible  in  iitu,  467. 
Meier,  Captain-General  under  Wullenweber,  seizes  Swante  Sture,  519. 
Merino  sheep  introduced  from  Spain  in  the  present  century,  probably  originally 

of  English  origin,  528. 
Minervini,  Signor,  describes  monuments  from  Ruvo-  in  '  Descriiione  di  alcuni 

vasi  fittili  della  Collezione  latta,*  134. 

,  describes  the  Darius  vase  from  Canova,  in  *  BuUetino  Ar- 

cheologico  NapoUtano'  for  1854, 136. 
Mithradatea,  pretended  tomb  of,  113.  ^       - 

Montp^reux,  Dubois  de, '  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,'  108. 
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Mosaics  presenred  in  the  Templ^  Collection,  166. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  his  account  of  the  War  of  Troy,  198. 
Mure,  Colonel,  remarks  on  the  character  of  Asiatic  records,  209. 
Museum,  British,  what  has  heen  done  in,  towards  the  reuniting  the  different 
fragments  of  sculpture  sent  home  by  Mr.  Newton,  481. 

Nanka,  of  the  Maccabees,  probably  the  same  as  Atargatis,  or  Astarte,  222. 
Necropolis  discovered  at  Warkah,  39. 

at  Warkah,  compared  with  those  now  at  Meshed  All  and  Kerbelah, 

40. 

,  early  remains  found  in,  41. 

*,  discovery  of  long  "  slipper-bath*'  coffins  at,  49. 


Newton,  C.  T.,  describes  in  '  Classical  Journal,'  vol.  ▼.,  the  sculptures  from  Bu- 

druro,  presented  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  448. 

,  commences  his  excavations  at  Budrnm  in  the  eaily  part  of  1856, 

453. 
._ ,  finds  a  number  of  terra-cotta  votive  figures  in  his  first  excava- 


tions, 453. 

,  goes  to  Budrnm  in  October,  1856,  in  H.M.S.  Gorgon,  453. 

'■,  examines  critically  the  sites  proposed  by  Capt.  Spratt,  R.N.,  and 


M.  Ludwig  Ross,  for  the  Mausoleum,  455. 

,  discovers  an  extensive  series  of  Mosaic  pavements,  many  bearing 


Greek  legendary  names,  456-460. 

—  ■,  discovers  a  portion  of  a  frieze  similar  to  that  presented  to  the 


Museum  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  461. 

,  finds  a  portion  of  a  huge  equestrian  figure,  perhaps  intended  for 


an  Amazon,  462. 

•,  the  discoveries  of,  invaluable,  as  bringing  to  light  distinct  evidence 


of  a  gnnd  sdiool  of  sculpture  intermediate  between  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  463. 
— ,  discovers  the  drums  of  several  columns,  from  which  the  size  of 


the  building  can  be  in  some  degree  determined,  463. 

discovers,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations,  portions  of  lio^s  be- 


longing to  the  heads  built  into  the  castle  walls  at  Budrnm,  464. 
,  receives  in  1857  a  firman  from  Constantinople,  authorinng  the 


removal  of  the  lions  built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Budrnm,  464. 

— ^- ,  shows  that  the  area  of  the  Mausoleum  was  a  parallelogram,  465. 

,  concludes  that  there  were  certainly  two,  if  not  three,  friezes 


round  the  Mausoleum.  468. 

,  discovers  a  wall  of  isodomous  masonry,  probably  that  of  the  itm^ 


fios  of  the  Mausoleum,  468. 

-,  discovers  the  outer  circle,  the  nave,  and  part  jof  the  spokes  of  the 


wheel  of  the  chariot  of  the  quadriga,  471.    » 

•,  discovers  colossal  sphinx  and  Uon  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way,  al 


Branchidae,  p.  485, 

,  excavates  the  temenoi  of  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at  Cnidus,  492. 

',  discovers  within  temenot  of  Demeter  a  large  number  of  glass  ves- 


sels, hairpins,  bodkins  of  ivory,  etc.,  494. 
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Newton,  Mr^  diMSoren  seYeral  fine  nroophagi  of  the  time  of  Domttian,  bat  too 

mncb  itgnred  to  be  wortby  removal,  496. 
Niebnbr,  Disquisition  on  the  gain  to  history  from  the  Armenian  tianslatioB  of 

Bntebins,  212. 
Niobe,  statne  of,  on  Mount  Sipylns,  192. 

Norway,  varions  modifications  which  took  place  in  the  ancient  dialect  of,  3S4. 
Nnflhyji,  a  conical  moond  at  Warfcah,  two  mfles  from  the  Boariah,  7. 

" k  particular  description  of,  SO. 

OLDnsLD,  B.,  description  of  Antiquities  bequeathed  to  British  Museum  by  the 

Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  lSO-169. 
Oldenburg,  Christopher,  Count  of,  becomes  the  ally  of  WuUenweber,  522. 
Orioli,  Signer,  Report  of  the  "  Congresso  degli  Sdenziati  in  Napoti,"  158. 
Oroaco,  Inigo  Lopei  di,  created  Judge  of  the  Shepherds  by  King  Alfonso,  551. 
Oswestry,  small  pool  near,  legend  rdating  to,  398. 

Panticapaum ,  now  Kertdi»  ancient  coins  of,  121. 

,  the  origin  of  its  modem  name,  118. 
Peace,  treaty  of,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  signed  August  14, 1790,  26S. 
Pertz,  Dr.  J.  H.,  discovery  of  the  Annals  of  Granius  Lidntanus,  216. 
Pompeii,  bronzes,  mural  paintings,  and  Samian  ware  from,  in  Sir  W.  Temple'a 

Collection,  136. 
Porter,  Rev.  J.  L.,  states  that  Lydda  is  the  reputed  birthptoce  of  St.  George,  the 

patron  Saint  of  England,  311. 

,  description  of  the  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Eara,  314. 
Pozzuoli,  originally  Pnteoli,  probably  a  colony  of  Cum«,  138. 
Prayer,  our  Lord*s,  given  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  eight  languages,  372-375. 
Pollen,  Mr.,  discovers  the  colossal  lion  at  Cnidus,  497. 
Pythis  sculptures  the  marble  quadriga  at  the  top  of  the  Mausoleum,  449. 

Hanson,  minister  of  King  Friedrich,  agrees  to  seize  all  ships  in  the  Sound  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  514. 
Rask,  Professor,  the  founder  of  the  **  Icelandic  Literary  Society,'*  in  1816, 384. 
RawUnson,  Colonel  Sir  H.  C,  now  identifies  Mugeyer  with  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  2. 

,  discovers  the  names  of  several  Babylonian  kings  on 
tablets  from  Warkah,  47. 

I  ,  remarks  on  the  historical  position  of  the  Arians,  178. 


Razumowski,  Count,  the  Russian  ambassador,  ordered  to  leave  Sweden,  248. 
Bedcliffb,  Lord  Stratford  de  (when  Sir  Stratford  Canning),  presents  sculptures 

from  the  Castle  of  Budmm  to  the  British  Museum,  448. 
Rephaim  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  people  of  gigantic  size,  278. 
Rhyton,  origin  of  this  peculiar  form  of  drinking-vessel,  148. 
Roug^  de,  M.,  memoir  on  the  Inscription  of  Ahmes,  80. 
Runes,  presumed  origin  of  this  name,  376. 
Russia,  terrible  scarcity  in,  in  1787,  247. 
— — —  unprepared  for  the  Swedish  attack,  250. 
Ruvo,  rich  collection  of  Greek  monuments  found  there,  134. 
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Saoab,  the  hisidrical  tnditioiiB  of  Iceland,  339. 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of,  paper  "  On  alleged  Connection  between  early  Hbtory  of 

Greece  and  Assyria,"  170-215. 
Saka,  the  generic  name  of  the  Scythians,  94. 
Samian,  or  Aretine  red  ware,  properly  called  Roman,  151. 
Sand,  eitraordinary  clouds  of,  at  Warkah,  6. 
Sandow,  Joachim,  proposes  to  the  people  to  recall  four  Lnthenn  preachers  who 

had  been  exiled,  508. 
Satyr  holding  a  panther  by  the  neck,  Pompeian  statuette  of,  163. 
Saxon,  meant,  to  a  Frank,  ererything  north  of  Paderbom  which  was  not  SlaYonTo 

or  Danish,  439. 
Scandinaria  called  an  island  by  Pliny,  422. 
Scandinarians  of  the  North  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  ScandintTiani  of 

the  South,  352. 
Scritobini,  the  sun  seen  at  midnight  in  their  country,  423. 
Sdencus,  name  of,  written  in  cuneiform,  discovered  on  tableta  at  Warkah,  39. 
Sennacherib,  his  campaign  in  Western  Asia,  as  described  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawllnson, 

209. 
Shah-nameh,  dirision  of  provinces  mentioned  in,  178. 
Shat-el-nU,  a  considerable  stream  near  Warkah,  59. 

'",  flows  eastward  from  Warkah  towards  Sinkara,  59. 
»,  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Nil  of  Babylon,  61. 
,  possible  origin  of  its  name,  61. 
Shells  of  the  Tridaena  tquamoMt  found,  with  Babylonian  remains,  at  Waikah,  43. 
Skalds,  or  Poets,  of  Iceland,  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated,  357. 
Skalds  and  Sagamenn,  become  extinct  in  Iceland  on  the  spread  of  Romanism,  358. 
SnoTTO  Edda,  popularly  ascribed  to  Snorro  Sturlason,  360. 
Smith,  Lieutenant,  R.  E.,  makes  caiefhl  photographs  of  the  pavementa  discovered 

l^  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  460. 

,  very  able  report  by,  of  the  results  obtained  from  Mr. 

Newton's  excavations,  474-480. 
Sprengtporten,  Lieut..Oeneral,  his  letter  to  Gustavus  IIL  on  his  extravagance,  241. 
Statues,  archaic,  found  along  the  Sacred  Way  leading  up  to  Temple  of  Apollo  Di- 

dynueus,  near  Miletus,  484. 
Steuart,  Mr.  J.  R.,  description  of  the  statue  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipyins,  192. 
Stiemkook,  ascribes  the  invention  of  Juries  to  Regner,  King  of  Norway,  in  a.d. 

830,  335. 
Stoddart,  Mr.,  account  of  Diotae,  or  wine-jars,  found  at  Kertch  and  elsewhere,  124. 
Stymphalus,  the  same  physical  phenomena  at,  u  at  Lake  Gopais,  391. 

,  flood  of,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the 

Stymphalian  Artemis,  391. 
Snsiana,  name  of,  read  on  lists  from  Esneh,  78. 
Sweden,  distracted  sUte  in  1720,  229. 

i^— — — — —  during  the  youth  of  Gustavus  IIL,  231. 
Swenka-sund,  battle  of,  July  9, 1790,  and  total  defeat  of  the  Rnasiani,  259. 

TxNTALua,  the  lake  of,  noticed  by  Pausanias,  193. 
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Bari,  andently  Bariomi  in  Apnlit,  painted  Tiaes  of  late  epoch  from,  138. 
Belief,  popular,  that  seasons  of  plentj  or  scarcity  are  foreshown  by  ebbing  springs 

and  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  a  Tessel,  403. 
Beyroat,  a  spot  near  where  St  George  is  said  to  have  slain  the  Dragon,  315. 
Blackstone,  Judge,  states  that  Juries  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  laws  of  King 

Ethelred,  335. 
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,  wall  round  the  ruin  of,  with  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Merodach- 


Gina,  11. 

CASBMAnTHVN,  legend  connected  with  the  town  of,  and  still  existing,  408. 
Cambyses,  bricks  with  name  of,  in  cuneiform  characters  in  relief,  found  at 

Warkah,  46. 
Campania,  Etruscan  rule  in,  long  and  powerful,  139. 
Canopus,  Greek  inscription  on  gold  plate  from,  73. 
Canosa,  the  ancient  Canusium,  a  rich  mine  of  Greek  antiquities,  134. 

,  famous  vase  of  Darius  found  there,  135. 
Capua,  gold  ornaments,  now  in  Museo  Borbonico,  found  at,  133. 
Catechism,  A,  giring  details  of  the  Lithuanian  Pantheon,  and  printed  a.]>.  1647» 

445. 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  her  letter  to  Gustavus  III.  in  1783,  244. 
Chaldsa,  the  usual  appellation  given  to  the  southern  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  1. 
Champollion,  M.,  discovers  a  monument  in  the  ruins  of  the  small  temple  at 

Esneh,  68. 

,  reads  the  name  of  Persia  on  monument  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 

71.  '  . 

,  reads  the  name  Armenia  on  list  from  Esneh,  75. 


Charles  XL  of  Sweden,  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  in  1680,  227. 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark  seeks  the  aid  of  Charles  Y.  to  restore  him  to  the  king- 
dom whence  he  had  been  dethroned,  514. 


